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Music, theatre, art, fun, sports and 
adventure await you in Europe 


whenever you plan to go. Remember — 


fares are low in the Fall, Winter 


and Spring, and reservations are 
easy to obtain. It’s not too soon 


to start making your plans now! 
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Also available: SPAIN, PORTUGAL and IRELAND 
at 25¢ each. . . order all eight for $1.50 | 


® Packed with valuable tips—where to go, what to see, what to do 
© Compact, easy to carry, pocket size for prompt reference 

© Simple explanations of customs, currency, eating habits 

© Money-saving tips on where to shop, stay, how much to pay 

© Written and edited by travel experts—complete in every detail 

® Acclaimed by leading travel authorities here and abroad 


FREE! As a reward for promptness, TWA will send you a full-color map 


of London with every order, Offer expires March 31. Mail coupon today! 
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The new Rel Air Sport Sedan (« fiwo u ,-door hardtope) shown on the Pikea Peak road where Chevrolet broke the record 


Nothing without wings 


climbs like a ’56 Chevrolet ! 


This new Chevrolet handles hills like ord. The car that proved its perform- 
they aren't even there! Aim it up a ance on towering grades in the thin air 
steep grade—and you'll see why it’s of altitudes up to 14,110 feet. The car 
the Pikes Peak record breaker. that proved its cat-footed cornering 

ability and nailed-down stability on 
Ever level off a mountain with your Pikes Peak’s vicious switchback turns 
foot? Nothing to it. Just point this new And all these qualities that make the 
56 Chevy uphill and ease down on the new Chevrole 


THE HOT ONES EVEN HOTTER 


t a record breaker mean 
—_— yas more driving safety and fun for you. 
Highway-teat it In the merest fraction of a second you You'll see that when you drive the new 


it’s a beautiful thing ense that big bore V8 lengthening out ¢hevrolet You’ve 19 frisky new 
‘ . a o alka : 
to handle! its stride. And up you go with a silken models to choose from, with new, 


rush of power that makes a mountain higher horsepower—ranging up to a 


top of 205! Borrow the key to one at 
kor nothing without wings climbs like your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet 
a ‘56 Chevrolet! This is the car, you Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
know, that broke the Pikes Peak rec- Michigan. 


eem as flat as a roadmap! 
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JANUARY COVER. For our cover picture this month, photographer Henri Cartier 
Bresson stood just outside the main gateway of the little walled town of Obidos, Portugal 
The gate is bright wiih blue-and-white tiles called azulejos and the town itself, due to re 
cent restoration, wears an air of neatness and polish surprising in a city old enough to count 


the year 1148 (when it was recaptured from the Moors) as one of its most important dates 


wExT moNwTH. In February, novelist Jack Schaefer tells a fascinating story of the 
American Indian when this contin nt was his land, before the white man came with his 
guns. Martin Mayer takes you on a well-informed tour of that incredible thoroughfare, 
Wall Street. 
and Part III of Children’s World will visit young people in Peru, Japan and the United States 
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The world’s 
tallest people are in: 
) Asia 
The Nilotics of 


average 5 
are considered the world’s tallest 
people. And 
Africa or anywhere 
National Bank of 
Travelers Checks 
the world’s most convenient cur- 
rency. They'reaccepted everywhere, 


tjrica South Seas 


Africa, whose men 


10° and often reach 7’, 
travelers, in 
The birst 
Chicago 


among 


are considered 


Westernmost point 
in the U.S. is in: 


") Washington (| Orewon | \ California 


Cape Alava in the state of Wash- 
ington is the westernmost point in 
country 
trip out west this summer, be sure 
to carry your funds in First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Each denomination ($10, 
$20, $50, $100) ts a different color 
to prevent errors, 


our If you're planning a 
* 


The world’s only 
2-nation island is: 
leeland 


Formosa 


Haiti and the Dominican Republic 


share the island of Hispaniola 
Both are tourist favorites—-as are 
First National Bank ot Chicago 


(Checks. Only you can 
Prompt refund if lost 
Ask 


Travelers 
| cash them 
them at 


or stolen lor 


bank. 


your 


| The First National 
| Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 
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line excitement. the dlamour ot opening a cool, frosty bottle of Creat 


Western Champagne or Great Western Sparkling Burgundy 


The gayety 


captured by the lively, dancing bubblet frothing in the glass 


Enchant your guest with these romanti parkling wines. You ll be en 


chanted. too. with the dlamour of servine-Great Western New York State 


Champagne or Great Western New York State Sparkling Burgundy 


OTHER GREAT NEW YORK STATE 


(72 G2 “ 
WINES BY), nal Maddern 


RURGCUNDY 0} RHINE WIN! Send to our Wine Counselor, Mrs 


Charlies D. Champlin, for ovr spe 
SAUTERNES CHABLIS CLARET 
free booklet Punches by 
SWEET OR DRY VERMOUTH hreat Western 





Original Entrance te the 


( Cf ff /” 
Gitiel WAVE 


WINES SINCE taee 


Oldest ard Largest 
Chempagne Cellars in 


America in Continuous 
Use Since 1660 


Copyright 1955 by The Pleasant Valley Wine Company, Rheims, Haommondsport, N. Y., Dept. |4 
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Ivy Superiority 


Carried in the November issue is an 
expose of what makes those people who 
‘go back east” to get an education 
tick (The Ivy League Colleves). It has 
long been a source of wonderment to 
the people of the Middle and Far West 
how the eastern set, who claim to be 
Ivy League scholars, arrive at the il 
logical, unrealistic attitude they seem to 
be endowed with 

At my two latest encounters with 


these “liberally educated men 


one at 
a United States Reserve Officer Train- 
ing encampment and again at a Student 
Body Presidents Conference, | found 
them floundering in a state of mental 
immaturity that was from all evidence a 
result of this pompous, nostalgic injec 
tion your authors analyze as the un 
usual and naturally superior phases of 


Ivy intellect 
TERRY PORTER, Pres 


Student Government Assn. 
University of Missouri 
Columbus 


Ivy League or Ivory Tower? 
ROBERT SEAMAD 
Charleston, S. C. 


Marked intellectual promise is a 
characteristic of the individual, not of 
the school, It ts rare, but found every- 
where. If one tenth of the candidates for 
the Bachelor of Arts produced by the 
Ivy League are men of “marked intel 
lectual promise” and are “naturally su 
perior,” then these colleges have been 
supremely successful 

STEPHEN N. COHEN, Editor 
The Tech 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge 


It's certainly lively writing, and I 
trust you all have a storm shelter 

W. C. WORTHINGTON, Editor 

Brown Alumni Monthly 

Provide nce, R / 


We are 
Howipay has taken note of the natural 
Superiority of Ivy 


overjoyed to see that 


League Men. Living 
on the tenth floor of Livingston Hall 
Columbia (singled out for special 
praise), we have concluded that we are 
even more superior than other Ivy 
Leaguers and are eagerly awaiting pub 
lication of an article entitled The Nat 
ural Superiority of Tenth Floor Living 


ston Men 
Residents of Tenth Floor 


Livingston Hall, Columbia College 
New York 


Your three articles on the Ivy League 
Knowles and 
Suck were merely the result of an elab 


by Messrs. Robinson 
orate attempt on someones part to 
place the other seven Ivy colleges on a 


level with Harvard 
R. P. HARLOW 


Harvard, °47 
Cambridge, Mass 


Contemporary Civilization Course 
The pity of it 


! A stupendous march 


‘across a mountainous terrain of his 
tory, literature, science and philosophy 
and all they derive is a feeling of su- 


periority! 
FREDERIC J. BALBONI 


Danvers, Mass 


AnY 


Doscanini 


I was very pleased to read Toscanini 
by Samuel Chotzinoff (October Hout 
DAY). | found it particularly interesting 
because | know both of these aentle 
men. | think it is a great gesture of your 
magazine to pay tribute to such a great 


musician 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 


The Boston Pops 
Boston. Mass 


Little Red House 


On the cover of your September issue 
I was pleased to find a typical fish mar 
ket of the Scandinavian countries (/e/? 
helow). The enclosed (right, below) is a 


fish market in Bergen, Norway, taken 
in 1953. It contains the same “‘little 
round red house.”’ Your description of 
the cover covered everything but this 
structure and my curiosity as to what it 


is hasn't left me since 1953 


D. UBI 
Banning, Calif 





@ Artist Bemelmans says: “Thi 
building is the kiosk of the govern 
ment man who levies the variou 
duties and charges on incoming { 


issues licenses to s ll it. and otorin 


| imagine he would correspond to a 
special tax collector ED 


Masterful Soccer 


Soccer has played a major part in m 
life for better than twenty vears. and so 
I have read many articles on ihe world’s 
Not more than 
five men in this country know how to 


greatest “team game 


write up a soccer game so the reader 
From Mor 
ton's opening paragraph (The World 
Favorite Game, October Holiday) about 


can tell “what happened 


Rudi and his pigeon, to the final ane 
dote of German and Russian sol 
diers playing a game together, | ad- 
mired his approach to the sport. His 
description of the Austrian team ad 
vancing the ball for the decisive goal 


was masterful 
GLENN F. H. WARNER 


U.S. Naval Academy) 
{nnape Mad 


Pert Pelican 


When the English Book of the | 
erick came out thirty years ago, I ap 
peared in its pages as “the late Dixor 
L. Merritt."” Now, in Fadiman’s Party 
of On The Limerick (October Hows 
DAY) | am merely hoarily classic. An 
other thirty years and The Pelican and 
I will be current again. Since the day of 
The Pelican’s in- (or con-) ception, | 
have labored to find out what there 
it that made it first popular and ther 
perpetual. | never found anything. But 
Fadiman found it—*pert good humor 
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stately British homes 
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Continued from Page 4 

that gave the reciter a chance to be 
nicely naughty. I thank him. I am even 
moved to say, 


A marvelous man is this Fadiman! 
If ever a magazine hadiman 

Who could rightly write guides 

To good limericks’ insides, 

He is Houmway’'s faculan Fadiman. 


DIXON L, MERRITT 
Lehanon, Tenn. 


Same Difference 


My compliments to Mario Pei on his 
most excellent English for Americans 
(July Howmay). G.BS.’s_ witticism, 
“England and America are two coun- 
tries separated by the same language” is 
not original at all. Says Oscar Wilde in 
The Canterville Ghost we (English) 
have really everything in common with 
America nowadays, except, of course, 


language ALBERTO D. SCHOO 


Buenos Aires, Arventina 


The Bear Facts 


I do not agree with Frank Dufresne 
(Bear Stories, August HoLipay) that 
bears are found on every continent ex- 
cept Australia. He should have ex- 
cepted Africa too. At one time, only 
one genus of bears could be credited to 
North Africa, the Atlas bear. Hunters 
have exterminated this bear, so that 
now there are no bears in Africa. 


DAVID SHULMAN 
Brooklyn, N_Y. 


@ Author Dufresne says: “North 
American Big Game, official book of 
records for the Boone and Crockett 
Club, published in 1939 with help of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, definitely lists a bear in 
Africa (Ursus crowtheri). Its range 
in the Atlas Mountains gave it about 
1400 miles to roam between the 


Straits of Gibraltar and Tunis. If it 
has become entirely extinct in the 
past sixteen years, who's going to 


ED. 


prove it?” 





Colorado's ¢ apitol from City and County Bldg. 
Safe Bet 


I bet that half the population of 
Colorado has pointed out that you 
don't know their Capitol building when 
you see it (Thrift Tour—Denver, Sep- 
tember Howipay). What you label the 
Capitol is the City and County Build- 
ing MRS. CATHERINE R, HUBBARD 

Lebanon, Ky. 


@ Mrs. Hubbard wins her bet and 
we-are duly mortified.—ED. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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NEW for 1956. ..16 Models 


GET 1956 CATALOG 
NOW ... FREE! 


STARCRAFT 
Dept. L-1 


BOAT COMPANY 
Goshen, Indiana 


FISHING or FUN there’s a Starcraft for everyone! 


STARLITE ALUMINUM BOATS BY 


STARCRAFT 





BEST 
SELLER 


Oklahoma!— 
Motion Picture sound track album. 
In superb High-Fidelity 
Todd st per 
formance! Starring Gordon MacRae, 
Shirley Jones, Nelson 


recording ever made of the 


the one and 


only 40 original-ca 


Gen Kine st 
great 
Rodgers-Hammerstein hit! 





best fitted for your car 
HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Your car interior 
possesses magnetic 
interference unlike 
any other. Because Hull Auto Com- 
passes have far the most positive means 
of compensating against such interfer 
ence, they are best fitted to give YOU 
accurate, dependable directions 


WA N NEW AR CI RS 
A erywhere 
Writ 


HULL MFG.CO. P60. Box 246-012, Warren, Obie 
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Thi hould happe n more often. Tonight, tomorrou whenever the pirit 
moves you, let the golden glow of Faylor ( hampagne brighten your life. Its so wonderful 
to share the sparkle of Taylor ( hampagne with someon you care for 
And the little it costs can't measure the ple asure it brings. Good things lik 
\ Taylor ( hampa me should happe n to all of us much more often—and they can 


Its ‘Taylor Champagne...and you'll love it 1 1. 
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We guess not! But’ yu J have the Alps and 
Paris too 

Eleven full days of skiing in the Austrian or 
Swiss Alps plus three glorious days in Paris 
(or London)! 

That's E} Al Israel Airlines’ fabulous 17-Day Ski 
Holiday, the one package offer which lets you 
start anytime during the season just as you 
would on your own, but at organized tour prices 
Here’s how it works: 

@ Leave New York on an Israel Airlines Con- 
stellation any Tuesday or Saturday 

@ Arrive Paris the next afternoon, dine at 
famed Maxim's, board the Ariberg-Orient Express 
and sleep away the night in luxury 

@ Next morning you're in the Alps, well-rested 
and ready to tackle any slope 

@ Ski for eleven fuil days at Ariberg, Kitzbuehel, 
Bad Gastein, Davos, St. Moritz, Klosters or other 
Swiss and Austrian resorts 

@ Return to Paris overnight by reserved sleeper 
® And then—three full days in Paris (or London) 
at a first class hotel, including tours of Paris 
and Versailles and plenty of time to yourself 
before you board your Israel Airlines Constella- 
tion for New York 


EL Al ISRAEL 


AIRLINES 


ALPINE SKI # 


HOLIDA 


send for free folder 
—— Sila date thins 
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17-day all- $593 

expense trip up 
(family plan) 

SKI HOLIDAY \ 

EL AL ISRAEL AIRLINES 

37 West 57th St. New York 19 

Please send me your illustrated folder 

on Independent SK! Tours to the Swiss 

and Austrian Alps 


STREET 


city ZONE STATE 


| 
| 
NAME | 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


a pene serious observers, includ 
iJ ing David Riesman and Jacques 
Barzun, have recently concluded 
that the current fashionable attack 
(for there is an attack and it /s fash- 
ionable) on the man of ideas is a 


Mr 


are 


kind of inverted tribute to him 
“We think we 
riding a wave of anti-intetleetualism 


Barzun writes 


because certain such men are at- 
tacked ; the fact is they are attacked 
they 
portant.”’ Perhaps, if | may employ 


a non-intellectual 


because have become im- 


expression, the 
intellectuals never had it so good 
But let us not fall into an occupa- 
tional weakness of intellectuals by 
pushing this notion too far 

If the 
consolation he can always remind 
that “the 
intellectualism” is nothing new. If 


mind-man needs further 


himself wave of anti- 
it is a wave of the present it is also 
a wave of the past and will doubt- 
less be a wave, one wave, of the fu- 
ture, (It is the nature of the intel- 
lectual to think anything tolerable if 
he can only convince himself that it 
is recurrent.) 

In 1876 Senator Simon Cameron 
helped to quash the nomination of 
Richard Henry Dana to the Court of 
St. James's with the comment: “One 
of those damn literary fellers.”” Long 
before that, in 1837, Emerson had 
looked forward wistfully to the time 
when “the study of letters shall no 
longer be a name for pity,” 
pointing indirectly to the dismal state 
of affairs in his own era, Indeed the 
American intellectual was in the dog- 


thus 


house during most of the 19th Cen- 
tury. As | have elsewhere suggested, it 
is as though we were rebelling against 
Papa. For the fact is that this coun 
try was set going by a bunch of 


calm-eyed intellectuals, otherwise 
known as the Founding Fathers, 
and we have remained a bit embar 
rassed ever since by the cerebral im 
maculacy of our birth 

It is also true that our 19th Cen- 
tury was in no position to make good 
use of men of ideas, We had a con- 
tinent to conquer and a bare cen- 
tury in which to conquer it. The non- 
intellectual’s “Let's do it” or “Let's 
get it’ made more apparent sense 
“Now that 


we've done it and got it, what have 


than the intellectual’s 
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PARTY OF ONE 


fre you an intellectual egghead or a highbrow intellectual? 


If you think you're either, you may be surprised 


we got and what do we do with it?” 
That was Thoreau’s question and 
he kept on talking pretty much to 
himself 

It was only with the closing of the 
frontier, roughly in 1914, that the 
intellectual’s question, even when 
his answers were wrong, became ob- 
viously useful. The 
Woodrow Wilson marked a 


tant return (on a lower level) to the 


election of 
hesi- 


kind of mentality of which Jefferson, 
Madison and the two Presidential 
Adamses provide early examples. 
Ever since then the intellectual has 
played an increasingly conspicuous 
He 


suffered that normal consequence of 


role in our national life. has 





conspicuousness, abuse. He irritates 
us, not because we dislike him (we 
are merely fold that we dislike him) 
but 


natural enough to resent a support of 


because we need him. It is 
which all along we had supposed 


ourselves independent. 


I suggest that we can slightly de- 
crease the sum total of bad temper 
in our land by separating four words. 


At the 


words, full of unnecessary or care- 


moment these are violent 
fully built-up heat. Let's see whether 
we can induce them to simmer down. 
The 


ideologue, highbrow and egghead, 


four words are intellectual, 

An intellectual is simply a man in 
whom is writ large what makes you 
and me specifically human—an in- 
terest in our rational minds and an 
ability to use them. As such he is 


nothing more nor less than the most 


JANUARY 


important kind of person the human 
race can produce. One early intellec- 
tual figured out the use of fire. A 
recent one figured out how the uni- 
verse hangs together. Between Ug- 
ug and Einstein stretches a long line 
of intellectuals, great and small, able 
to supply nothing but ideas. These 
ideas, however, make everything 
else possible—including attacks on 
intellectuals, for these very attacks 
depend on a series of ideas dreamed 
up by such visionaries as the inven- 
tors of ‘he alphabet or those 19th 
Century lunatics who worked out 
the equations that have made radio 
and television possible. In a way 
the rest of us, no matter how indus 


The Egghead: a political confection 
of imaginary yolk and albumen, impossible 
to confuse with the Hardhead, but not 


to be confused with the intellectual eithe 


trious Or transiently useful, are para- 
sites living luxuriously on the work 
of a handful of superior minds. In 
my own case Hertz and Marconi 
have for years been paying my in- 
surance premiums and grocery bills. 

As | pointed out above we don't 
need these impractical chaps all the 
time. We merely need them in a gen- 
eral long-term way in order to keep 
the human race human. To attack 
thus defined, is 
simply to attack what is best, after 
our immortal souls, in ourselves. It 


intellectuals, as 


is a form of attempted suicide. Thos 
in whom the death-wish is unusuall) 
strong, such as Hitler, are precisely 
those who really hate intellectuals, 
as opposed to those who merely 
think they hate them. 

An ideologue is a mad intellec- 
tual. He is not interested in ideas, 


Continued on Page 12 
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[) Pay Leter Plen 





Address 


) Pennywise Teurs 














[) Extra City Trips 
[) Alv See Cruises 


") Peres, Schedules 


) Peler Revie 


) Seandinevien Teurs 


| Independent Teurs 


VISIT THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
FASCINATING TOWN IN THE WORLD 


By gondola in the moonlight, through 
romantic canals. 


The Lido - one of the best beaches in Evrope 
- @ sandy shore sloping smoothly. 


166 hotels of any category, from “ de-luxe " 
to comfortable familiar boarding-houses. 


ARTISTIC EVENTS AND FESTIVALS: 


XXVIII Biennial International Exhibition of Art (June 
to October). - Il International Popular Song Festival 
(June). - Artistic Manifestations and Fashion Shows at 
the International Centre of Arts and Costumes (July 
to October). - Traditional Festival of the “Redentore” 
(July 14 th). Night the Grand Canal 
(August 1/8 th). - XVII International Exhibition of 
Film Art ‘September Ist to 15 th). - Historic Regatta 
on the Grand Canal (September 2nd). - International 
Theatre Contemporary Music Festival 
to October). 


Fete on 


(September 


Concert and ree ances 
und) 


Trap 
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Continued from Page 8 
but 
trary 


which is almost the exact con- 

in one idea. When he erects 
this idea into a system and forces 
the system to give birth to a way 
of life, confusion often results, usu 
ally to his great surprise. Two ex- 
amples are Robespierre and Lenin 


The 


blamed for 


intellectual 
the 


which ts 


is occasionally 
work of the ideo 


like 


the psychiatrist because he and the 


logue condemning 


patient are both the 
The 
Conse 
bril 
liance when we should distrust the 


fact ol 


involved in 


same thing, mental illness 


ideologue is often brilliant 


quently some of us distrust 


ideologue, a which the in 


genious inventors of the egghead 


were well aware 


The ideol gue is 


often 


more persuasive than the 


intellectual because he ha. a sim 
pler line of goods to sell and never 
questions its value. Sometimes he 
achieves great success by attacking 
the real intellectual Bryan is a good 
example 
Ihe 


society must be measured not merely 


intellectual level of any 


by its ability to produce intellectuals 
but also by its ability to distinguish 
On 


ranks 


them at once from ideologues 


this double scale England 


high. Germany, which may be said 


almost to mass-produce intellec 
tuals, ranks low 

Both intellectuals and ideologues 
are pros. Both live by ideas, just as 
the farmer lives by the soil. But the 
highbrow is not a pro. He doesn't 
usually work at the job, any more 
the works at the 


writing of a play. He takes in and 


than audience 


enjoys what intellectuals, particu 


larly artists, produce. This is his 
avocation. His vocation may be any 
thing. | have known highbrow house 
painters and | once taught a class 
of highbrows of whom few made a 
living with their brains 

Like the lowbrow, the highbrow 


He 


will stick to Sartre or Stravinsky or 


is limited in his conversation 


Picasso because they are what his 
temperament permits him to enjoy 
The lowbrow will stick to Marciano 
the 


may 


or Jackie Gleason 
The 


also be an intellectual: he 


for exactly 


same reason highbrow 
is more 
often simply an appreciator. Asked 
books he take to a 


desert island George Bernard Shaw 


what would 
replied, “Some blank notebooks.” 
intellectual 
blank 
would go 
than 


There spoke the truc 


Equipped only with 
books the 


crazy 


note 
highbrow 
though less rapidly 
would the non-highbrow 

The highbrow is never an ideo 
Indeed, as with 


Stalin, it 1s 


logue Bryan and 


the lowbrow who ts 
more apt to be also the ideologue 


Continued on Page 14 
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European Tour ..... 
... then “Ask Mr. Foster” 
to make it come true! 


Now you can take that long- 
dreamed-of tour of Europe visiting 
just the places you want to see 
and avoiding those you have no 
interest in. You can select your 
wo mode of transportation, 
ecide on the grand hotels or 
modest inns where you would like 
to stay, visit the standard “things 
you shouldn't miss” or skip them 
altogether. How? Just “Ask Mr. 
Foster”. This 68-year-old travel 
organization will take care of 
everything, without any trouble or 
worry on your part. Transporta- 
tion tickets and seat reservations 
will be made, your hotel rooms 
reserved in advance, you are met 
at airports, stations or piers by 
courteous, English-speaking per- 
sonnel. You are not baffled by 
language difficulties or money 
exchange. You are completely 
independent, yet “Ask Mr. 
oster's” capable staff and corre- 
spondents are constantly and 
unobtrusively taking care of the 
worrisome details. 


Write us, telling where you would 
like te go, when, and for how long, 
and tor a capy of our foldervow 
Independent European Travel, with 
many suggested itintrariés. EOE % 


ASK MR. FOSTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Offices in Principal Cities, 
U.S. end Canada 
Swite 1801 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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10,000 sq. miles of 

powder snow « bright sunshine 
52 lifts & tows in 
31 developed areas 
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fabulous season of fun and festivity 


Il 
‘ 


For gaiety, color and romance, nothing tops the Mardi 
Gras! You'll be swept into the exciting whirl of maskers— 
the jolly, wonderful world of carnival, where conversation 
ie laughter and merriment is King. Throughout Louisiana, 
the mood is one of magnificent celebration . . . spectacular 
day and night parades, madcap masqueraders happy to 
pose for your camera, music in the air, a welcome 
everywhere! M your plans to come to the Mardi Gras 
this year, di let the Carnival Season be just the start of 
a perfect vacatial f While you're down South, see all of 
lovely Loui 










Parades Start 











“ , . ' 
For help in planning your trip ‘ 
to the Mardi Gras, write. . . : 

' 

Tourist Bureay . ‘ 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry e156 ' 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, le : 

' 

' 

Namo : 
Address : 
City Stote : 
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Except in the statistical sense 
there is nothing queer or eccentric 
about the highbrow. There are 
fewer cassowaries than there are 
sparrows, but both are equally part 
of nature, though the cassowary 
seems a little queer because we don't 
see him around much. At the mo- 
ment we have fewer highbrows than 
lowbrows, but it is easy enough to 
conceive of a society in which the 
reverse would be the case. 

Of course there are phony high- 
brows but, oddly enough, rather 
few of them. I have, when permitted, 
spent a good deal of time with high- 
brows and I should say that what 
makes them difficult at times is 
insincerity but rather the con- 
trary—the whole-heartedness of their 


devotion to a fairly narrow range of 


interests. The same is true of the 
lowbrow, whose avocational pas- 
sion for baseball or comic strips is 
as pure-hearted as it is boring—to 
the non-lowbrow only, of course. 

The egghead ,is not an intellec- 
tual, not an ideologue, not a high- 
brow. He is not any of these things 
because he doesn’t exist. He is a 
political invention or, better, a car- 
toon character. The egghead, I have 
been informed by both Republicans 
and Democrats, was constructed 
during the last presidential cam- 
paign out of imaginary yolk and 
albumen. Certain qualities of those 
very different types—the intellectual, 
the ideologue, the highbrow—which 
some average voters could be per- 
suaded they disliked, were built up 
into a synthetic figure who was then 
christened egghead. It’s a bit like 
mocking a scarecrow because he 
isn’t a handsome man 

The whole egghead controversy, 
now that its political utility is de- 
creasing, is beginning to reveal its 
basic absurdity. By this time it 
should be apparent that Dwight 
Eisenhower is not the felksy cracker- 
barrel tintype the publicity boys 
projected on their magic-lantern 
screen. He is a man of dignity and 
substance, perfectly open to the im- 
pact of large ideas and capable, as 
he has shown, of rapid mental 
growth, It should also be apparent 
that Adlai Stevenson is no utopian 
visionary, but a practical, highly in- 
telligent politician, in the British 
sense of the word. He is not an in- 
tellectual as, let us say, Bertrand 
Russell is an intellectual. He is cer- 
tainly not an ideologue. And I can't 
perceive that he’s much of a high- 
brow. The worst you can say of him 
is that he’s well-educated but even 
that is a risky charge to make: Mr. 
Dulles is well-educated too. It is 
true, however, that Mr. Stevenson's 
gift for language is considerable and 
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that Mr. Eisenhower's is more 
limited. This rather minor difference 
(hardly a matter on which one’s 
vote should turn) was blown up, 
it would appear, by a group of able 
propagandists, and given currency 
through the picturesque and mean- 
ingless term, egghead. 

It would be a good thing to drop 
the term from the national vocabu- 
lary. It would be a good thing, too, to 
use the words intellectual, ideologue 
and highbrow with some feeling for 
their different meanings. 


One of the most diverting oddities 
about the egghead controversy is the 
notion, presently entertained by some 
bewildered elements of the elector- 
ate, that Democrats are by nature 
cursed with an excess of intellect and 
Republicans are by nature blessed 
with an excess of good old-fashioned 

Continued on Page 18 





Goimg oe. 


Going a 


. and almost gone! Yes, 
there are only a few more 
shopping days left before 
Christmas. And if you're like 
most of us, you still have 
a few “hard-to-get-some- 
thing-for" people left on 
your list. 

Well, here's that sure-to- 
please gift you've been look- 
ing for... a HOLIDAY gift 
subscription. 

Colorful HOLIDAY is sure 
to be a welcome monthly 
gvest at any home... chock- 
full of entertaining and in- 
formative articles for year- 
round reading enjoyment. 

An attractive Christmas 
card will be sent in your 
name for each gift you or- 
der. And we'll be glad to 
bill you in January! 

But don't hesitate! Order 
your HOLIDAY gift subscrip- 
tions TODAY! Use the handy 
order form we've enclosed 
elsewhere in this issue. Or 
just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1259 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 


Penna. 





HOLIDAY Gift Prices 
1 l-yr. gift. . . $5 
2 I-yr. gifts. . $8 
3 l-yr. gifts . .$11 
4 l-yr. gifts . .$14 
a 
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MOST COMFORTABLE WAY : 
TO GET THERE FAST 
Greater Comfort s\ \ = , ) 


Wider Aisles & Seats 
Larger Windows 

Finest Air Conditioning 
Restful 5-Cabin Privacy 
Congenial 

Starlight Lounge 

Henry Dreyfuss Interiors 


The Fastest 
Constellation Ever Built 











For all the speed, and quiet comfort, too, fly Super Constellations over every ocean and continent on these 20 leading airlines; AIR FRANCE * AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL 
AVIANCA « CUBANA « DELUTSCHI PTHANSA 
RASTERN AIR LINES ¢ PLYING TIGER LINE « IBERI 
LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATION J ame uy- sowrnw 
PAKISTAN INTERNAT! 
} ABOARD & WESTI 
THAI AIRWAY a 
inte Mi tnt: TWA-TRANS ¥ 
Look J 
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FAMOUS STORES 
AT CROSSROADS 
OF THE WORLD... 


_ 
Sehhington Julius Garfinke! i 


in Panama 


it’s TAS } = | 





th f 
$ hij 
stores in Aye 
PANAMA ema Mee 
COLON 
TOCUMEN 









ORIENTAL 
STORE 


Large assortment of 


Oriental Furniture 





and Rugs French Perfumes 
Poname Hats, Linen Tablecloths Silks, Alligator Goods 
ory and other Novelties 


CENTRAL AVE. NO. 111, PANAMA, 8? 












- ‘es 
xP —) Oo 
r 72 > precious stones, set 
{e and unset, handmade 
jewelry, Danish sterling 
Mexican and 
Peruvian silver 


gift items 


ji VENIA mystere watches 
. 
mercurio 


Jewelers 
NEXT TO CENTRAL THEATER 








DAGMAR distinctive gifts 


Swedish full lead crystal 
porcelain, bone china 
DUTY-FREE ceramics 
Danish silver 
Oriental and Madeira linens 
Stores 


6 TIVOLI) AVE. AND HOTEL EL PANAMA 


Panama, R.P 
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I have been roving the 
world for a generation, and 
everywhere people ask me 
the same question. “What 
does a Roving Editor do?” J 
tell them: “Exactly what you 
want to do.” Every time they 

; run a poll asking people what 
they would rather do, the first choice invariably 
is: “Travel.” y 





That's me. I swan around, see the sights, 
meet the people, come back when I please 
and, tasty onion in my stew—it's a job. (What 
some people won't do to keep from working!) 

“How wonderful,” people glow, and that’s 
my cue to look sad and complain about the 
hardships of going to Geisha parties in Japan, 
guzzling rare vintages in 
Burgundy, hoofing the 
hula in a grass skirt on 
Waikiki Beach, and club- 
bing the fish that climb 
right into your boat and 
attack you in Panama 





Vp 
alll 
Bay. Que vida! “What a life,” they say. 

“But with all the world to rove in, do you 
ever go back to some places?” 

I say, “Sure. Take Bali. I can always think of 
two good reasons for roving back there—and | 


don't mean temple danc- 


ae * > 
re ing and scenery. Panama 
ene 
Cri is another place I like to 
» Zit¥ ” 
>) | rove back to 
/ | 
wt /4 "| Then people say, “We 
(ia 


agree that Bali has its 
points, but you can't be 
that crazy about a Canal, even though it is the 
biggest in the world.” 


} 


wy J. P. MCEVOY... 


~roving editor of the Reader’s Digest 


roves back to 





I tell them, no. It is not the Canal, it’s be- 
cause Panama is one darn happy surprise after 
another. Most of us go through life with all 
those little pictures from our school geogra- 
phies dancing in our heads. Imagine your 
surprise when you find Panama is not a big 
steaming jungle with huge python snakes loop- 
ing over the roads and monkeys swinging from 
the chandeliers. 

But it is lush, tropical, and though it almost 
nudges the equator, the nights are so cool, you 
can sleep under a blanket—and miracle!—you 
can drink water safely out of the tap. 

Before Uncle Sam could dig the Canal, he 
had to dig the mosquitoes, so he brought in 
public health experts; built modern hospitals; 

i! conquered yellow fever, 
banished malaria. Today 
Panama carries on the 
good work and is prob- 
ably the healthiest tropical 
country in the world. 

Of course there is jun- 
gle, a lot of it unexplored, but there are high 
cool plateaux where lucky people grow coffee 
and live elegant lives. There are rugged moun- 
tains, jumping with strange animals and rain 
forests dripping with rare 
flowers and flashing with 
technicolor birds. 

“The only perfect cli- 
mate is bed.” I wish I had 
said that—but I will say 
it’s even better in bed in 
my favorite hotel, El Panama. When they fin- 
ished building this mirage out of moonlight, 
hibiscus and tropical dreams, they threw the 
front door away. It'is the only hotel I have ever 
seen with a drive-in lobby, where orchards 








grow out of the registration desk and the guests 









DISCOVER 


The Finest-Tasting Bourbon 
in this hemisphere... 


AGEWOOD 


BOURBON WHISKEY 


AGED OVER 4', YEARS IN BOND 
At all feading hotels 






restaurants and bars 


You'll see ths ete! A! leading liquor shops 


of the fmnest lantong 
tewten ehereve: DESTILADORA NACIONAL, $. A 
feu qs i Panama Womack American Whiskey Co, Tel 3.1791, Panama, 8 P 








New CASIIN© El Panama 


j 4 
) 
Join the fun-loving travelers at the Crossroads of the World who enjoy <*> | | Se A 
pleasure and adventure, in a lavish, romantic setting, at the | t » . w 


fabulous new Casino El Panamé. Modern appointments and 
experienced staff merit the approval and confidence of the most . 
sophisticated cosmopolites. In operation but a few months, Casino El Panama 


is already established as one of Panama's most exciting tourist attractions 







CONVENIENTLY LOCATED ATOP THE HOTEL El Panama + PANAMA, R. OF P. 
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A 
wander around corridors of coconut palms 
while ripe mangoes fall on their heads. 

If this sounds slightly improbable, it is only 
because all Panama is like this. But perhaps, 





like me, you will like to do your more rugged 


exploring from your breeze-swept balcony, or 
look down on the Pacific from your roof gar- 
den restaurant table while eating those giant 
shrimp you find only in Panama. Balboa may 
have seen the Pacific first, but he never had it so 
good 

Finally, | solemnly warn all husbands to 
organize in self-defense and keep the news 
away from their wives that Panama is a duty- 
free shopping Paradise where they can buy 
European luxury goods at less than European 


prices—French perfumes, Oypce < 
Italian silks, etc. To say é [= BoA 
Fi re tie 
nothing of the art and \ : %, ime 
handicrafts of India, |= v {j J 
Burma, Indonesia and all \2 ey giz 
the exotic goods of the \ ge | 


Far East 

You can lose your wife for days in this hash- 
ish dream of fascinating bazaars — and she can 
lose her mind. But think how happy she will be! 


For El Panama Hotel Reservations: See your 
Travel Agent or contact office of any 
Kirkeby Hotel 
New York: The Gotham, 2 West 55th St., Tel.: Circle 7-2200 
Miami Beach: The Kenilworth, Bal Harbour, Tel., UNion 6-2711 

Beverly Hills Ge verly Wilshire, 9514 Wilshire Bivd., 

CRestview 5-42 82 

Panama: £! m8 Hotel, Panama City, Cable: Elpanama 

Chicago Reservation Office: Ambassador East, 1300 N. State 
Pkwy., Tel.: SUperior 7-1100 

ALSO: Rebert F. Warner, inc,, New York «¢ Boston « Chicago 

Gien W. Fawcett Associates, 

Portland « Son Francisco « Seotile « los Angeles 


Washington . Toronto 





Care fartich 


Internationally Famous 


DUTY-FREE STORES 


selling far below U.S. prices 


FAMOUS SWISS WATCHES: Movodo, Rolex Oysters, 
Universal-Genéve, Audemors-Piquet, Nivada, 
Bore! Cocktail Watches, Vulcain Cricket, Tudor, Angelus 


FAMOUS DANISH STERLING: Franz Hingelberg 
Georg Jensen 


FAMOUS NORWEGIAN STERLING: Marthinsen, 
Tostrup, Andersen 


FAMOUS PEWTER: Just Andersen of Copenhagen, Denmark 
FAMOUS BONE CHINA: Mintons of England 


Finest Duty-Free Parisian Gold and Platinum Jew- 
elzy with Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires, 
Aquomarines, Amethysts, Topaz, Turmalines 


NO DUTY A wondertul selection of Souvenir 
Gifts from all over the world 

NO LUXURY TAX at prices which make your stay 

NO SALES TAX 


CASA FASTLICH DUTY-FREE STORES 
At 161 Central Avenve (Opposite Chase Manhattan Bank) 
and at Hotel Ei Panama 


in Panama a delightful experience 


ROLEX 


OYSTER 


Internationally-acclaimed 
accuracy of Rolex movement 
is protected by unrivaled, 
water-proof Oyster case. 
The watch buy of a lifetime! 


Cava fastiich 


Internationally Famous Duty-Free Stores 





161 Central Avenue and Hotel Ci Panama 









MOVADO 
AUTOMATIC “331” 


The flattest and best 
shock-protected 
waterproof watch 
MOVADO WATERPROOF WATCHES 


have been used for more than a 
doten years in the professional work 
of Bill Badders, Master Diver 

of the Panama Canal and holder of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Caza fastiich 


Internationally Famous Duty-Free Stores 


161 Central Avenue and Hotel El Panama 





A Special Invitation to 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, DEALERS 
OR MANUFACTURERS 


Panama is a fine place to relax and enjoy 
yourself, but if all play and no work doesn't 
come easy to you, we'd like to have you 
drop in and talk shop, while you're here. 


- 


% Geo. F. Novey, Inc. 


CONSTRUCTION SUPPLIES 


279 Central Ave. Telephone 3-0140 












Excellent service from Tocumen Airport 
to El Panama Hotel and other hotels in the city. 
Taxi service from El Panama Hotel. 
Guided tours to all points of interest in Panama, 
vicinity and Canal Zone. 

OFFICES AT: Tocumen Airport and lobby of 
El Panama Hotel. 











WORLD FAMOUS CAMERAS 


duty-free 
FAR BELOW U.S. PRICES 
CAMERA STORE 


in lobby of El Panama Hotel 
Box 1878 + Panama, RP 





and any other 


HASSELBLAD , gamens | CRAINOS 
Cameras 





INTERNATIONAL 
WATCH CO 


Yand- made in, Panama 
Native Cold Flig tee 


JEWELRY 


6TAHITI @ 


The Jewelry Store 
18-47 CENTRAL AVE 





TREAT YOURSELF TO THE Xt 
WORLD'S DELICACIES Spanish Sardines AS y 


French Paté de Foie Truffé - 


oF Itahar 
(N>2. YOU WILL FIND THEM IN PANAMA’S 
BEST SUPERMARKETS 


| La Bizkayna - El Baturro - Mdo. Bizkayna 
Mdo. Baturro - Mdo. Vasco 
a2 


Swiss and Danish Cheeses ~* q 
7 


Salamis & Bolognas 





... and enjoy the best Chicken Barbecue . 


“EL GAUCHO” %yZr 


See them roastt \PN( 
just two blocks from “El Panama” Hotel yf 4 





(RON CORTEZ ) 


(( — The Supreme Rum < 
€_ _ of Panama 







DESTILADORA NACIONAL, S.A. 
Womack American Whiskey Co 
Tel. 3-1791, Panama, RP 
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Offering 
Complete Insurance Facilities 
for the Republic of Panama 
and Canal Zone 
PANAMA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


? 0 box 3065 - Coble Address 


Inc. 


Ponemea (ity, FP PAINKLO 
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WINTER IN TUCSON is 
or idle. Por this is do 





like perfect summer elsewhere. You can be outdoors all day long—active 
as-you-please country. It's magnificent country, too, with clear sparkling 
aif, Mountains, deserts, 


citrus and date groves, beautiful homes and a cosmopolitan city 


Tucsonians are real people—informal, friendly. You feel welcome the minute you arrive 





SAN XAVIER MISSION, 


musts on your sightseeing trips You'll also want to 


Visi Old ‘Tucson che 


sert 700 and museum, Indian 
reservations, Colossal Cave, Old Mexico next door! 


buile in 1700, is one of many 


SHOP FOR GENUINE SQUAW DRESSES 
and articles you can't buy at home. Go 
on a chuc kW gon cook out War h 
} 


major league baseball spring training 


Come enjoy our western way of life 


AND 





YOUR “HOME” IN TUCSON is charming, comfortable 


whether at a ranch 
Rates are reasonable 
quaint shops, galleri 





FORGET THAT WINTER EVEN EXISTS 


FREE BOOKLET tells you how to get 
esort, hotel, motel or apartment. to Tucson, where to stay, what to 
Tux son also has fine re Staurants, do Write Tucson Sunshine Climate 


s, Churches, University of Arizona. Club, 5505-B Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz 


YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 
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American horse sense. The charge 
against the Democrats can be re- 
futed easily enough by recalling that 
one of their Presidential aspirants 
is given to such highly intellectual 
behavior as wearing a coonskin cap 
while campaigning—though it is 
fair to say that otherwise he seems 
moderately grown-up. As for the 
Republicans, one hates to dig up old 
scandals but it is a fact that again 
and again they have produced lead- 
ers like John Hay and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Sr., who, in addition to being 
able politicians, were also high- 
grade intellectuals. It took a good 
deal of probably deliberate clown- 
ing on Theodore Roosevelt's part 
to obscure the embarrassing fact 
that he was one of the best-read 
Americans of his day. 

The truth is that intellectuality 
does not to any extent link with 
either party—nor indeed with any 
general political orientation. Liber- 
als are not more intellectual than 
conservatives. As a matter of fact, at 
the moment more interesting politi- 
cal ideas are being produced by 
conservatives, though twenty years 
ago the reverse happened to be the 
case. In the long run intellectuals are 
above party. That does not mean 
that they are bad citizens or snob- 
bish folk. It means only that they 
think most easily and fruitfully in 
long-haul abstractions, whereas party 
politicians (and the human race 
generally) think most easily in short- 
haul concretions 

Just as we should try to dissociate 
the intellectual from the political 
liberal, so we should try to dissoci- 
ate him from the non-conformist. 
He may be a_ non-conformist 
Bertrand Russell was one, at one 
stage of his great career. He may be 
a conforming nonconformist—Gali- 
leo was one. And he may be in many 
respects an outer conformist—as, 
to take two very different illustra- 
tions, Gladstone and Santayana 
were. But | should like to remark 
that few types are more typically 
non-intellectual than the village 
atheist, the reefer-smoking jive mu- 
sician, Norman Mailer’s Deer Park 
sex lunatics, and the Union Square 
soap-boxer: non-conformists, every 
man jack of them. 

Nor should the intellectual be 
confounded with the pessimist. The 
most genuinely cheerful and well- 
integrated men I know are those 
whose lives are concerned mainly 
with ideas. Equations kept Einstein 
equable. Indeed this very equanimity 
may be one reason why some of us 
distrust intellectuals. Our distrust 
masks unconscious envy. As was 
pointed out in sublimer terms al- 
most two thousand years ago, 
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things, which you can hold in your 
hand, let you down, whereas ideas, 
which you can hold only in your 
head, don’t. But the dismaying fact 
is that most of us own more things 
than we do ideas. 

I am less convinced than I was 
some years ago that our civilization 
is endangered by the assault on the 
intellect. I do agree that at the mo- 
ment the idea-man is not generally 
admired. He is certainly not well- 
paid. Yet a great deal of attention 
is being given him and, as we noted 
above, this may well be the first 
sign of a rise in his prestige. The 
next step may be a general and more 
thoughtful recognition of the proba- 
bility that the 21st Century is going 
to need him in vast quantities. 

At the moment | am more in- 
clined to think that the danger (prob- 
ably a passing thing) lies less in a 
distrust of ideas by the naturally 
nonintellectual than in a distrust of 
ideas by the naturally intellectual. 
We are not in peril because George 
F. Babbitt prefers Marilyn Monroe 
to Dostoevsky. But we are in peril 
when good minds, minds that might 
energize our educational system or 
raise our religious experience above 
decorous joinerism, bow down, in 
cynicism or fatigue, to lesser gods. 

One weakness of intellectuals is 
that they are fascinated by any fresh 
idea. The current attack on them, 
though its roots are deep in time, 
does have a certain spurious nov- 
elty. Some intellectuals—and re- 
member, we can't spare a single 
one-—-have been taken in by it. My 
experience has been that few Joe 
Doakeses talk cynically about the 
intellect but that a fairish number of 
presumptive or potential intellec- 
tuals do. It is no longer considered 
smart to be bright. Thus I am less 
disquieted by the instigated hooli- 
ganism of those whom some high- 
brows call primitives than | am by 
the occasional defection of those 
whom some lowbrows call sophisti- 
cates. It is when an intellectual like 
Gordon MacLean turns into an 
ideologue, when a man cut out to 
be a brilliant economist becomes a 
public-relations expert—it is then 
that one gets a hollow feeling. For 
mere stupidity can never kill the 
man of ideas. If he should die, it 
will be by suicide. 


Reading I've Liked 

The Pipe, by Georges Herment, 
translated by Arthur L. Hayward, 
with a foreword of Stephen Potter. 
What is known as Lore. Tells you 
everything about pipes and pipe- 
smoking you need to know. A 
pleasant book about a pleasure. Il- 
lustrated. (Simon and Schuster, 


N.Y., $4.99.) rHE END 
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. be rr ma twelve day package are 


the mountains and lakes, castles and 
palaces of Austria, Switzerland and the 
ltahan Lake region, a 1570-mile motor 
coach tour on the Alpin ircunl 

You start with dinner and an over 
night stay at the Hotel Touring in 
Basel, Switzerland: next morning, you 
head along the Rhine on the first lap of 
a three-day journey to Vienna. You 
pass through picturesque Laufenburg 
with its ruined castle overlooking the 
river rapids, thence to St, Gall, center 
for remarkable ernbroideries, laces and 
cotton products, where you see a Bene 
dictine Abbey that was a great power in 
the Middle Ages. Your route follows 
Lake ( onstance (the Boden-See), huge 
reservoir of the Rhine and a natural 
barrier between Switzerland and Ger 
many, to the Austrian border 


birst stop in Austria is Feldkirch, a 


6 5 n $s treasure cities, Daroque Ca 
thedrals, ancient monasteries, dramat 
paintings, and relics of Roman and 
Moorish domination are all brought 
together for you in a seventeen-da 
1744-mile motor-coach tour 

You start in the Basque country, at 
lrun on the French border, then drive 
to San Sebastian, the Bay of Biscay re 
sort that in summer becomes Spain 
capital, The government, foreign rep 
resentatives, gay crowds of social Spain 
come up from Madrid and set the place 
aglitter. You drive on and spend the 
night at Burgos, where next day you 
visit the fine Idth Century Gothn 
cathedral and the dazzling, sculptured 
royal tombs in the monastery Cartuja 
de Miraflores 


relic of the Middle Ag with its cob 
bled street incient house-tront nd 
100-year-old Schattenburg C astle 
haunted’ by a knightly ghost. Th 
road then climbs steeply to the beaut: 
ful high Alberg region, a lonely, wild 


mountainous country slashed by thou 


sands of rushing glacial streams. St 
Anton, the principal town in the Al 
berg, is remarkable for its lovely moun 


Austrian lav 


requires all new building in the Alberg 


tain-chalet architecture 


to follow the regional style, and St 
Anton looks like a stage-set for a 
lyrolean operetia. You drive on 
through the Tyrol and a succession of 
Alpine villages with wide-eaved, white 
faced houses, all flower-laden in season 

You stay overnight in Innsbruck and 
ample in Tyrolean wines and 
cheeses. In the litthe cobbled Siadtplatz 


is the Golden Dachl, a small, Gothic 





Y ou take the twisting road to Madrid 
over mountain ranges and through the 
4585-foot-high Somosierra Pa You 
have three days in Madrid, with a saht 
ecing tour the tirst day that takes in 
the Prado Museum. Spain's greatest 
treasure house contaming pricek 
collections of Velasquez, Murillo, bE! 
Greco and Goya: Retiro Park, a 17th 
Century garden loaded with king-siz 
tatuary: modern Madrid and the en 
tirely rebuilt University City 

The next two days you are on your 
own, to browse in Madrid. or visit 
nearby Toledo or FE! Escorial. Toledo 
till looks like the famous EI Greco 
painting of it, and the house where Eb! 
Gireco lived and worked is a museum 


comtaining much of his work. More of 


balconied building with a gilded roof 
ind gay carvings of strolling players 
Ihe magnificent Hofkirche contains 
the impressive, though unoccupied 
tomb of Maximilian the Great, who 
alter a bitter quarrel with the city 
fathers, was buried at Wiener Neustadt 
his birthplace 

Next day, still in the Tyrol, you cut 
across an arm of Germany to Berchte 
gaden, Hitler famous mountain re 
treat, then recross into Austria. You go 
through Salzburg (you'll have a return 
visit) to St. Wolfgang in the lake coun 
iry, a charming resort town that ts a 
bright contrast to the grim, gray moun 
tains that surround it. After a night in 
St. Wolfgang, you reach Vienna via the 
high-altitude spa of Bad Ischl and Linz 

In a day and a half in Vienna, take in 
particularly the recently reconstructed 


Opera, now more magnificent than 





his best painting is in the church of 
Sante Tome 

Ihe great monastery-palace of El 
Escorial, thirty miles from Madrid, | 
in a barren, mountain-ringed plain 
Ihe severely Renaissance exterior gives 
no hint of the priceless tapestries, por 
traits, paintings, fabulously decorated 
living quarters of past kings and noble 
of Spain within. Beneath the gigantic 
Greek- and Roman-styled church 
within the Escorial walls is the burial 
place of all the kings of Spain except 
three. The chamber is of black marble 
with row upon row of marble sar 
cophagi all exactly alike 

Your sixth day, you head for Cor 
doba, traversing country associated 


with Don Quixote. On your seventh 





The wild, misty beauty of Scotland 


lakes, mountains, glens and heathery 





hillsides, ancient castles, the sense of 
history everywhere—these are the back 
ground of a six-day motor-coach tour 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow 

The roughly circular, 700-mile swing 
begins as you ride out Edinburgh 
garden-bordered, castle-dominated 
Princes Street, You pa through 
Stirling, where an ancient castle i 
favorite roval residence of the Stewart 
frowns down from a 340-foot bluff 
then you cross the Forth River and get 
a distant view of the cone of Ben 
(“Mount’) Lomond, Next come the 


Tre 


sachs (“bristly counts ), the set 





as Alimost all American who visit 
France make a point of seeing Pari 
and the Riviera, but these are more 
cosmopolitan than French, ana tt | 
in between that the real France lies 

the colortul regions of ile de France 
Burgundy, the Alps of Savor and 
Dauphiné, and Provence. There is no 
better way of discovering this essential 
France than by motoring from Par 
to Nice. You can do this best in your 
own or a rented car, but several bu 
lines cover the same terrain in two to 
two and one hall days for as little as 
$35, including meals and hotel accom 


modations. Any French Government 








Lake 


contain the charming little Loch Ach 


ting of Scott's Lady of th which 
ray, set against towering Ben Venue 
Y ou go east then to Perth, skirting Loch 
lay, celebrated for trout 

The second day's drive takes you first 


to Scone and its ancient Abbey from 


which the famous Coronation Stone 
was removed to London by Edward | 


m the tith Century. Pastoral, green 


ling land flows upward, then give 
way to rugged, wild mountain scenery 
Ihe road climbs through the Devil's 
Libow, highest point attained by any 
main road in Britain (2200 feet), and 
you get a spectacular view across High 


land mountains. Down to Braemar and 














thence to many-turreted Balmoral 
Castle. From May through July, the 
grounds are open to visitors if the royal 
family is not in residence. You move 
on, following the river Dee, rich in 
trout and salmon, to Aberdeen on the 
North Sea. This city of gray granite 
buildings is a seaport and fishing center 
(just the spot to try Scottish kippers and 
finnan haddie), with beaches, golf 
courses, and lovely Deeside country 
around it 

The third morning, you follow the 
river Don and, outside Inverurie, you 
enter desolate hills crowned with ruined 
castles and ancient forts. In E!gin you 


see a 13th Century cathedral ruin, then 











Tourist Office in main U.S. and Euro 
pean cities will direct you to them 
Leave Paris in the early morung 
passing her huge airport at Orly and 
the magnificent, 42.000-acre forest re 
serve Of Fontainebleau with its lovely 
royal chateau. Then you cross the fer 
tile plains of Brie into Sens, whose 
cathedral i one of the oldest Gothic 
structures and a model for England's 
Canterbury. At Auxerre, see the fa 
mous stained-glass cathedral window 
that illustrate more than 350 Biblical 
and legendary subjects, and continue 
through quiet little Avalion, with its 


ancient buildings grouped about its 




















Romanesque church. Saulieu, in Bur 
gundy, is noted for its fine food and 
wine and is a good place to try a re 
gional dish of chicken in Meursault 
white wine, or a wine-marinated beet 
stew, and wonderful cheeses, at the 
Cote d Or restaurant 

In Autun, stop to look over the 
traces of her Gallo-Roman glory: the 
ancient city gates, the remains of a 
Roman temple and theater and the 
fine Romanesque sculptures of the 
cathedral. If you break your journey 
overnight here, stay at the famous 
Hotel St. Louis et Poste and try its 


cog au vin tor ditnet 





ever after its gutting in the war; the 
beautiful circle of avenues that make 
up the Ringstrasse; the Gothic beauty 
of refurbished St. Stephen's Cathedral; 
the famous wrought-iron Michaeler 
Gate and Hofburg Palace; beautiful 
Schoenbrunn Palace, the only palace in 
Europe still decorated as it was when 
its imperial tenants left #. And, of 
course, no evening in Vienna is com- 
plete without a visit to a wine-garden 
or a deep, cellar café 

After lunch on the sixth day you go 
back to Salzburg and stay overnight 
One of the world’s loveliest cities, 
Salzburg plays host to the music world 
at its festival during late July and 
August, and there are open-air theatri- 
cal performances in the 
cathedral square. 


dramatic 


You turn south now to climb one of 
the most dramatic mountain highways 


in the world, the breath-taking Gross- 
glockner High Alpine road. At one 
point, ya can drink beer on a terrace 
that commands a view of the mountains, 
forests and lakes of four countries: 
Austria, Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land. Swinging down, you enter Heilig- 
enblut, perched among towering moun- 
tains. Its cemetery holds the remains of 
many of the world’s great mountain 
climbers. You spend the night in Lienz, 
dominated by its turreted, pastel castle 
in the main square. 

Next morning, you cross the Italian 
Dolomites and the plains of Northern 
Italy to Venice. For a day and a half 
you absorb the colorful life of this 
water-borne masterpiece. On the Grand 
Canal you can glide in a gondola past 
magnificent palaces, churches and lux- 
urious hotels; you have time to explore 
the quiet, narrow, watery byways, as 


well as the major attractions of St 
Mark's Square, the Cathedral, Doge's 
Palace, Bridge of Sighs and Rialto, 
On the tenth day, you're on to 
Padua, Vicenza, Verona and Sirmione, 
skirting Lake 
Garda, largest of the Italian lakes, and 
crossing the plains of Lombardy to 
Milan for the night. Take in Milan's 
great Duomo, second-largest church 
in the world, and visit the Galleria, 
with its glass-roofed arcades of shops 
Next day, you ride beside Lake Como 
and see Villa d'Este, the fabulous 16th 
Century villa set in endless formal gar- 
dens, thick with semitrOpical foliage, 


thirty-two-mile-long 


statues, fountains and cypress trees 
After lunch at Menaggio you reach the 
Swiss border and the road climbs 
through high Alpine country to the 
Maloja Pass on the Engadine plateau 
Then you run through a lofty twelve- 


mile valley to St. Moritz, The 
villages of St. Moritz-Dort, on a ter 
race 200 feet above St. Moritz Lake 
and St Moritz-Bad, in the plain south 
of the lake, form one of Switzerland's 


twill 


most celebrated holiday resorts 

Your last day you cross the eastern 
Alps through the bleak Julier Pass to 
Chur, a town with charming medieval 
sections of narrow streets and pictur 
esque overhanging buildings. You drop 
down then to skirt the Wallensee dnd 
Zurich See en route to Zurich, Switzer 
land's largest city, an immaculately 
clean place, with wide tree-lined streets 
After lunch there you return through 
pastoral northern Switzerland to Basel, 
where your tour ends 

Linjebuss conducts this tour from 
June through September 
cluding all meals, hotels and English 
speaking hostess, is $148 tHe END 


The cost, in 





morning, in Cordoba, you see the curi- 
ous Mesquita, a mosquelike cathedral 
built in the 8th Century by an Emir of 
the Caliph of Baghdad. Then you go to 
Seville for two nights and a day. 
Seville is gay, bright with sun, flow- 
ers and semitropical foliage. You visit 
Bellas Artes, which 
houses the finest Murillos in Spain; the 
majestic cathedral and Giralda Tower: 
the Alcazar, former palace of Moorish 
and Spanish kings, with its exquisite 


the Museo de 


columns, palms and flowering trees 
You also tour the Triana quarter of the 
city, haunt of gypsies. 

You move along now to Jerez de la 
Frontera, home of sherry; thence to the 
beautiful little port of Algeciras, where 
you can gaze across the bay at Gibral- 


tar. You follow the delightful southern 
coast, the Spanish Riviera, to Malaga 
on its curving bay. 

The eleventh day, you explore 
Malaga’s ancient byways, its fountain 
courts, the ruins of the great A/cazaha, 
an llth Century fortress. Then up into 
the mountains, for two days in Spain's 
jewel city —Granada. Here are moun- 
tain views, clear skies, luxuriant foli- 
age, lovely old buildings, gardens and 
the Alhambra. This delicate confection 
of courts, halls and graceful rooms is 
the finest example of west-of-Islam ar- 
chitecture in Europe, begun in the 12th 
Century and added to for the next 400 
years. From the Alhambra, you walk 
along a cypress-lined path to the lovely 
Generalife Gardens, a place of luxurt- 


ant, terraced slopes and murmurous 
fountains flowing down tile-lined aqua- 
ducts to calm reflecting pools. You also 
visit the tombs of Columbus's spon- 
sors, Ferdinand and Isabella 

It's a Valencia, 
through orchards, orange groves, flower 
plantations and rice fields. Highlights 
are: Murcia, with its [8th Century at- 


two-day trip to 


mosphere; Alicante, where ships leave 
for the island paradises of Mallorca and 
Ibiza; and the beautiful village of Beni 
dorm, founded by sea-borne Greeks in 
the 8th Century 8. 

Valencia, where you spend two 
nights and a day, is a city of gaiety and 
fiestas. Its most notable buildings are 
the immense Gothic 1 Sth Century Silk 


Exchange, with its magnificent star 


vaulted roof and rows of twisted col 
umns, and the Baroque | 3th Century 
Cathedral. Valencia is noted for its 
paclia, satYron-tinted rice cooked in 
olive oil, with fish, chicken, meats, 
Try it 


Your last day takes you up the lovely 


vegetables, or even snails 


Mediterranean coast to Tarragona 
dramatically set on a hill overlooking 
the sea, and blessed with five great 
beaches. And your tour ends in Bar 
celona, Spain's most important com 
mercial and industrial city, a majestic 
place that will probably tempt you to 
stay and see it on your own 

Otfered by the Autotransporte Tur 
isticO Espanol, S.A., this tour costs 
$295, including hotels, meals and guide 


ti #NG 





take a side trip to the seaside resort of 
Lossiemouth, You head for Inverness 
via Nairn, which is surrounded by such 
Hardmuir (Macbeth’'s 
“blasted heath” and meeting place of 


landmarks as 


the three witches), Cawdor Castle, and 
the battlefield of Culloden where a 
furious, forty-minute battle broke Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie's attempt to regain 
the crown for the Stewarts in 1746. 
Inverness occupies a beautiful site at 
the head of Inverness Firth and the 
northeast end of the Great Glen that 
It calis itself the 
capital of the Highlands 

On the fourth day you follow the 
Ness 


contains Loch Ness 


shore of Loch (watching, of 


course, for the monster) down the 
Great Glen to Fort William, take-off 
point for climbing Ben Nevis (4406 
feet), highest mountain in Britain. You 
go through Glencoe, among the most 
magnificent glens in Scotland, reach 
Loch Awe, a twenty-five-mile-long lake 
studded with tree-tufted islands and 
surrounded by wooded mountains. 
Your fifth day you can just look at 
Loch Awe, or optional excursions are 
available. Best is the steamer trip from 
Oban to the islands of lona and Staffa. 
Three-mile-long lona is the ancient 
Scottish kings and 
princes; Macbeth was the last monarch 
buried theve, in 1057 (preceded by his 


burial place of 


murderee, Duncan, in 1040), It is also 
the place where Saint Columba estab- 
lished a mission in 563 4.p. and spread 
Scotland, Off 
Staffa you'll see strange basaltic column 


Christianity through 
formations and Fingal’s Cave, a great 
grotto with an opening that towers sixty 
feet above high-water mark. 

On the last day of the tour, you skirt 
the rugged coast of Argyll, then turn 
up fiordlike Loch Fyne, a forty-two- 
mile arm of the sea. After a stop at the 
picturesque little town of Inveraray, 
where the Duke of Argyll has his castle, 
you cross a narrow range of hills to 
Scotland's most celebrated lake, Loch 


Lomond, Your route curves down the 


loch's western side, bringing magnifi 
cent views of richly colored mountains 
and hills. Soon you are on the banks of 
the Clyde, and into CGilasgow, Scot 
land's largest city. Here, in the tower 
ing shipyards wich you pass, many of 
the world’s greatest ocean liners were 
born, It is a city that invites hrowsing, 
too, with a great university (founded 
in 1451), a lovely cathedral, and an 
outstanding art gallery that includes 
Raphaels, Rembrandts and Titians 
The tour is operated by Thos. Cook 
& Son and costs $66 a person, based on 
double room without bath and three 
It leaves Mondays, May 
through September, ite END 


meals a day 





Take the road to Chalon-sur-Sadne 
and follow the Saéne river to Tournus 
and the abbey of An Mille, which 
shows influences of both Asia Minor 
and Carolingian Gaul. Go through 
Bourg-en-Bresse, Nantua and Saint- 
Julien-en-Genevois to Annecy, one of 
France's most beautiful lake resorts, an 
Alpine Venice with its buildings re- 
flected in little canals that flow into the 
lake. Next is the famous spa of Aix-les- 
Bains, superb 
equally wonderful 


with a climate and 
mountain setting 
Below Chambery, you enter the scenic 
splendor of La Grande-Chartreuse, a 


region of fantastic mountains, bottom 


less gorges, wild forests, and the beau- 
tiful, austere monastery that was the 
birthplace of the renowned liqueur, At 
Col de Porte the road climbs to 4347 
feet, then descends toward Grenoble, 
opening a magnificent view over Grats- 
ivaudan, one of France's most fertile 
valleys 
Mountain-encircled Grenoble, on 
the banks of the Isére, is the crowning 
jewel and most Parisian of all France's 
provincial cities. She is famed for her 
internationally flavored university, her 
museums and the lovely Place Grenette, 
bustling with cafés and market stalls 
if you stay overnight in Grenoble, try 


the Hétel des Trois Dauphins, and get 
acquainted with Dauphiné gastronomy 
at the restaurant Poularde Bressane 
specializing in 
game dishes 


mountain trout and 

South of Grenoble, you cross the 
17th Century arched bridge at Claix, 
and motor through Vercors and Triéves 
with mountains forming your horizon 
You pass 6562-foot-high Needle Rock, 
first conquered in 1492—the first re- 
corded scaling in the annals of moun- 
tain climbing. At Col de la Crom 
Haute you cross an abrupt climatic 
boundary—from Alpine pastures and 
pine forests to Mediterranean vegeta 


tion. You drive through Sisteron, with 
its citadel perched on a rock rising 
from the river bed, then through the 
gorges of the Verdon and into Grasse 
where France's perfume industry turn 
ten tons of flowers into two ounces of 
essence 

The road now crosses lypical Proven 
cal landscape tones of dusty pink 


and grays accented by silvery olive 


groves and luxuriant greenery. Then 
it's the glittering arc of the Riviera 
gay, sun-drenched Nice, tropical Juan 
les-Pins with its sandy beach, Antibes 
and celebrity-studded Eden Koc 
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The most beautiful way 


to give rare bourbon 


“HEAD OF 
THE BOURBON FAMILY" 


The Old Grand-Dad Classic Decanter i ‘TO BOURBON FANCIERS you can make no finer gift than 


costs no mare than the standa s . , , 
meee rare Old Grand-Dad, in the Classic Decanter. You give the one whiskey 


It contatr the sam gymount of t 


sume rare bonded bourbon they would themselves select, in the most beautiful of all decanters. 


Py y P 
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who and where 


Many Happy Returns 

® Anew year is like a birthday. Both 
are hopeful occasions—a time for 
stock-taking, shining plans, short 
glances backward and long looks 
ahead. 1956 is a new year for all of us 
and a birthday year for HOLIDAY 

a mighty big birthday. Two months 
from now this magazine will be ex- 
actly ten years old. 

We could dwell at length on the 
significance of a Tenth Anniversary, 
a date that spells maturity for a mag- 
azine, just as surely as a twenty-first 
birthday spells maturity for a man. 
We could even spill a bit of cham- 
pagne from our glass as-we grew sen- 
timental over the past, chuckled over 
the difficulties of adolescence, and 
paused to point out that our ma- 
turity has been achieved in a decade 
singularly unpropitious for new pub- 
lishing ventures, particularly for new 
magazines. Dare we say that we are 
a little. 

But the past is for historians and 
old folks 


HOLIDAY is the present and, even 


proud”? We are 
What interests us here on 


more, the future. It is appropriate on 
this hopeful date to repeat some be- 
liefs and facts we have stated in this 
space before: We are a young maga- 
zine. We are a changing magazine. 
We hope to stay that way for a long, 
long time. We try to make each issue 
of HoLipay better than the one be- 
fore. This constant aiming ata small, 
swinging target is difficult. It requires 
us to bring our readers not just the 
high-quality and photo- 
graphs they have come to expect of 


articles 


HOLIDAY, but something more—the 
new young writer, the fresh photo- 
graphic touch, the unexpected, even 
approach. We 
think the best proof of what we 


startling, editorial 
mean may be found in this current 
issue and in the issues that lie just 
ahead, in our plans for HOLIDAyY’s 
Holiday Year 

This issue, HOLipay for January, 
1956, is, as have probably 
learned by now, our annual survey of 


you 


travel in Europe. It contains a good 


Artful columnists Alfred Bester, Frank O'Connor 


portion of the continuing features, 
points of interest, authors, tastes and 
crotchets that give this magazine its 
familiar and (we trust) pleasing char- 
acter. On page 90 begins the second 
part of our new series about children 
in our modern world; this picture- 
and-text essay in “human geogra- 
phy” brings you into the lives of a 
young British gentleman, a poor 
Cuban girl on an idyllic island, an 
old-fashioned Dutch girl and an en- 
terprising young guide in Orvieto. 
Our 
charming Parisian vicomtesse on 


Story and pictures about a 
page 48 is another example of our 
the ac- 


tual clothes worn by the world’s 


interest in “living fashions” 


most fashionable women, HOLIDAY’s 
interest in good food and good res- 
taurants is by now almost legendary 

on page 77 you may find (and clip) 
an up-to-the-minute listing of 104 of 
the finest restaurants in Europe. (We 
know they are the finest because we 
test them ourselves; HOLIDAY’s Ed- 
itor, Ted Patrick, has dined recently 
in no less than 49 of the 104.) These 
are all classic items of HOLIDAY fare. 
For the unexpected dividend, we in- 
vite your attention to page 64. Here 
you brand-new 
HOLIDAY The 
Arts. This fresh monthly section of 


will discover a 


department, Antic 
the magazine will bring you sharp, 
unawed and (significantly) “non- 
bored’ accounts of our entertain- 
ment world, by knowing and en- 
thusiastic critics Frank O'Connor 
on the theater; Alfred Bester on tele- 
vision; Harry Kurnitz on the movies. 
look Next 
February, will contain stories by 
John Steinbeck, Santha Rama Rau, 
Joseph Wechsberg and others. Our 
lead story will be about the Amer- 
ican Indian and written by Jack 
Schaefer, the author of Shane. We 
think the accompanying photos, 
by Arnold Newman, constitute the 
most remarkable 


Let’s ahead. month, 


graphic docu- 
mentary on the Indian ever made. 

Look on to March, our Tenth An- 
niversary Issue. It is hard for us not 


HOLIDAY / JANUARY 


and Harry Kurnitz 


to stretch a superlative or two in 
talking about this one 
issue will be devoted to the consider- 


The entire 


ation of what we believe to be the 
most fascinating and challenging 
single subject of our times—leisure 
What is leisure today? How do we 
Americans use it—and abuse it? 
How much more leisure can we ex- 
pect in the future, and how will we 
respond to the exciting and oddly 
frightening prospect of more and 
more free time? Testifying on this 
wonderful topic will be such writers 
and thinkers as Bernard DeVoto, 
James A. Michener, E. B. White, 
M. F. K. Fisher, Edward Steichen, 
Bruce Catton, Joyce Cary and many, 
many others. 

April’s HoLipay will be another 
“special” 


a single subject, like our still-dis 


an entire issue devoted to 


cussed, collectors’-item 
New York, 
most recently, Italy 

Our 


don and all our writers and experts 


issucs on 


Paris, Chicago and, 


subject this time is Lon- 


are Englishmen—enthusiastic, life 
long admirers and critics of London 
like V. §S. Pritchett, Sir Arthur 
Bryant, Ronald Searle, H. F. Ellis, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Kenneth Tynan, 
Stephen Potter, Eric Ambler, Just 
for contrast, our photographers are 
French and American, but equally 
loving, equally sharp-eyed about 
London: Henri 
Slim Aarons, Tom Hollyman 


Cartier-Bresson, 


Our Tenth-Year birthday presents 
will continue throughout the year 
Later 1956 Howipays will bring you 
a deeply personal look at our cap- 
ital city of Washington, by Roger 

Saul Bellow’s 
his home state of 


Angell; apprecia 


tion of Illinois 
a series about the great battles of 
the Civil War, by 


winning historian Bruce Catton; a 


Pulitzer-Prize 


three-part, sharp-focus biography of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, by J. Bryan 
III, and so on. In short, 1956 finds us 
a bit But 
please—-after all, it’s our birthday 
Cake, anyone? 


breathless. forgive us, 


THE END 





























































A New Vacation 


Ufrenstt ce 


MAP 


This new full color 
beautifully jllus 
trated 


Treasure Map is 


Vacation 


yours tor, the asking, 
Let it guidé@you 
through histori¢ Mis- 
Vicks 
burg, Natchez. along 
thé.colorful’Gull 
Coastor to. many 
fishing lakes and 
parks) Write for your 
copy today, . 


SISSIppi to 


Miss Hospitality 


Travel Department, State of Mississippi 


Jackson, Mississippi H-1-56 
Nome 

Address 

City Zone___ State 
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ow that I feel | belong to a certain extent in 
Paris, | look at tourists, particularly American 
tourists, with a new eye. Tourists lead sad and 
expensive lives. Before they leave home, in other 
words before they become tourists, every nation 
woos them, offers them pictures and descriptions 
of the delights which await them in foreign lands 
They are assured of comforts and kindness every- 
where. It is suggested to them that their cultural 
status will never be assured until they have 
traveled. They are beguiled by stories of the cheap- 
ness of articles which at home are very expensive 
In America people save for many years to 
make the grand tour. It isn’t easy but they feel 
their lives will never be complete until they have 
traveled. They read extensively, study maps, pick 
up their history books unopened since they left 
school. Many of them take quick courses in lan- 
guages and nearly all equip themselves with dic- 
tionaries. This is the great American dream to 
travel, to see the world. They feel inferior to their 
traveled neighbors. A Frenchman in no way feels 
insecure because he has not seen England or 
Greece or America, but an American feels a 
sense of shame that he has not personally in- 
spected those buildings and places whose pictures 
have been with him from childhood 
The myth that all or even most traveling Amer- 
icans are rich is a complete myth. The great 
majority have saved and stintd for this time 
They want to do everything well and in such a 
way that foreigners will not be angry with or con- 
temptuous of them 
Finally the great day comes and they set out 
with their maps and their dictionaries and their 
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The Yank in Europe 


little books of traveler's checks. They feel lonely 
and frightened 

And then it happens. They find themselves 
scorned, and they suspect they are being cheated 
Sadly enough the greatest scorn for tourists comes 
from other tourists. They find themselves hud 
dling together fearful of the raised brows of head 
Local 
people who have not in their lives been fifty 
kilometers from their villages look down on 
tourists. Prices go up when they appear. They be 
come lonesome and some of them grow angry 


waiters, the superior smiles of guides 


In any group there will be some people of no 
taste. Let one of these get drunk and the whole 
body of tourists is blamed, One loud mouth, one 
show-off overcomes the great body of quiet, pa 
tient, courteous tourists who come yearly to 
Europe. And why the contempt, | wonder. These 
people are offering the greatest compliment one 
people can pay another. They have come to see 
and to learn and to carry away impressions of the 
greatness and the beauty of Europe. And in an- 
other sense they are paying their respects to the 
roots of their culture. What is laughable, what is 
contemptible about this? 

I have been looking at them lately. For every 
ten in the Place Pigalle there are a thousand at 
Notre Dame. For every one looking for a peep 
show or a circus, many hundreds with their guide 
books in their hands stare upward at the glass of 
Sainte Chapelle. The Louvre draws crowds of 
quiet people, humble in their approach and 
earnest in their appreciation. They are sad that 
they cannot speak French. They do not blame the 
French for being ignorant of English 
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Steinberg’s Paris spreads across these pages 


in a mélange of free-wheeling whimey 


dre these the thines Americans 


come 10 see, the memories they carry h rite 


Whatever the answer, their travels are thi 


finest compliment one people can pay another 


by John Steinbeck 


Of course there are exceptions, but the bitter 
thing is that the generalities about tourists are 
built out of the exceptions. And | do not mean 
that they are always badly treated, But there is an 
overtone of dislike which makes them even more 
quiet and shy than usual, Some of them even try 
to pretend they are not tourists although why 
being a tourist should be a matter of shaine, | 
cannot see. Being tourists means that they have 
the curiosity, the interest and the acumen to 
leave their own comfortable homes and their own 
known language and people to learn something 
outside themselves 

I, myself, have had to learn not to blame alli 
American tourists for the ugliness of one. | know 
some pretty bad Frenchmen, some Italians of out 
rageous conduct, and some ugly British but this 
hold the 


Italians and British in contempt. A wormy peach 


does not me to and 


cause French 
does not make me hate the peach tree 
I find a great affection in me for my country 

men who have worked so hard and saved so long 
to come to Europe, to see the great architectur 

to stand before the great sculpture and painting 
Perhaps they do not know the esoteric language of 
And 


are not 


the art critic but they do go away enriched 
if they 
too badly treated, they do lose some of the in 


by coming in contact with Europe 


sularity, the fear and suspicion of the stranger 


which is at the heart of so much of the trouble in 
the world. Quite apart from the fact that th 
leave their savings wherever they go, | believe 
that the 


world. It is very difficult to hate people you 


tourists are very valuable to modern 


know He END 
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a of Nazare (/eft), up the coast from Lis- 
bon, mend their nets on the beach as the gentle 
Atlantic fog rolls in. The Portuguese character is 
one of reserve and dignity, even in dress, yet men 


of this region fancy the eye-catching local checks 


iis women gather at Viana do Castelo 
(right), in the far north of Portugal, to 
watch the dancing during one of the 
city’s pulsing, colorful fairs. Women wear 
their most vivid best for the occasion, 


ly \. s, Pritchett 


PORTUGAL 


1 pleasing land, garden-scented, softened by the sea, a land of sentiment 


and color and great memories, where the hand is ever open to the stranget 


pm first things one must understand about Portugal The man was surrounded by a respectful group of short 
are that Portugal is not Spain and the Portuguese lan stoutish listeners who said nothing. “Who is that mas 
guage may look like Spanish in print, but sounds im who talks so much?” we asked the waiter. Th Lites 
penetrably unlike it said, “He is a Spaniard.’ He was. He was the gay cabal 
There was, for example, the shouting man in the chief lero in person, the stage Spaniard as the Portu 
café of the Portuguese town of Evora. Evora is a small him-—the man of emphasis, theater, fantasy, distractio 
place of 22,000 people, with a square of white arcades explosion, words 
standing like a pile of hot white china on a bluff in the The group of small Portuguese listened in the obli 
brown and melancholy plateau of the region they call thé and acquiescent manner of their nation. They do not lib 
Alentejo, which spreads south of the Tagus to the Spanish Spaniards much: from Spain, says the Portugu 
frontier. The shouting man was tall, gaunt and black proverb, no good wind blows. “We do not take them too 
haired, with agitated and flashing eyes: he was making seriously, they say. “They are fantastics. We are a smal! 
gestures two yards wide with his fingers spread apart and nation. We have to work. You will perhaps find our co 
talking with all his body. Adventures, tales, people, opin try lacking in drama.”’ They say this wistfully but with a 
ions poured out of him, though one could not hear ex good deal of irony; and perhaps they will tell the old tal 
actly what, because Portugal is the land of tiles. The of the Portuguese and the Spanish student: At the un 
houses, the churches, the banks, the cafés are tiled inside versity, the Spaniard proclaimed that one day he would b 
and often outside, too, and the tiles echo so that one or Archbishop of Salamanca; the Portuguese modestly said 


two men in a room sound like a crowd in a bathroom he was content to be the parish priest of his village. Year 


\ taste for grandeur gives the nation mon 


uments like Pena Palace, a medieval-style con 
fection built in the 19th Century at Cintra, near 
Lisbon. Residence of the last Portuguese king 


who left in 1910. its nowa sight-seers’ favorite 


later the two friends met in a Spanish village 
The Portuguese had indeed become the parish 
priest, the Spaniard was a mere, ragged sacristan 
What has become of your great ambition?” the 
Portuguese asked. The Spaniard replied with 
pride, “Had it not been for my great ambition | 
should never have risen as high as this 

Spain is hermetic, It turns a mere shoulder to 
the Atlantic, and where it faces the sea, that sea is 
the Mediterranean. But Portugal faces the long 
roll of the great ocean, It has been called S00 
miles of Atlantic beach. There are no Spanish 
extremes of climate. Here everything is warm and 
mild; the Atlantic moistens the air, the rain 
clouds come and go over a fair and delicate sky 

One can see from an aircraft that the great table 
land of Spain breaks at the Portuguese frontier 
into lower hills and small wooded mountains 
There are scarcely any peaks as high or as wolfish 
as those that put their black ears through the 
cloud when the aircraft is passing from the Bay 
of Biscay to the northwest of the Iberian Penin 
sula. The lionlike tableland and dry rock, the clear 
air, gave way to smaller country; and a haze, no 


more than a pull of tobacco smoke, gives a 
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tenderness to the brilliant light of Portugal 
The great river Douro which, like the Tagus 
has come hundreds of miles out of Spain, lies as 
green as oil between the terraced ravines where 
the vines of the north are growing, and every 
where there are woods of pine and oak, chestnut 
and birch and eucalyptus, and in the marshes by 
the coast, the rice fields and the long pyramids of 
white salt, We are in a country altogether gentler 
than Spain. We are flying over a garden, and the 
sun, though very hot, boils rather than flames 

When the plane wheels over the heat haze of 
sea and sand and comes down at Lisbon airport, 
the buildings there indeed have the Iberian stare 
but the gay colors in which they are painted—the 
salfrons, the greens, the pale blues and pinks and 
lilacs——-soften the blinding effect. One smells an 
air that moves among flowers, hangs under fat 
palms and has honey in it. There is sweetness 
One is going to be living in a sort of gafeau laced 
by some sweet liqueur. Consideration, quiet, a 
domestic simplicity, make the fine buildings of 
the airport a place of ease. The very language of 


the people, with its closing vowels, cooing “o's,” 


its slow shuffling “sh’s,” diphthongs which strike 


like guitar notes and sobs in the middle of a 
word, and its habit of cutting off syllables and 
running words together, as if the speaker had 
awakened too briskly from sleep, suggests a 
Spanish blunted and softened by the crunch and 
sishing of the Atlantic on the shores 

Why are Spain and Portugal separate? It is a 
question which puzzles Spaniards but the Portu 
guese not at all. They have (they say) been able 
“to imagine themselves as a people,” in spite of 
their similarities of history. Before the 12th Cen- 
tury they were not separate, and for a short 
time they were ruled by Philip Il —a Spanish royal 
coach can be seen in the fantastic museum of 
royal coaches at Belem, outside Lisbon 

The seaboard formed and aided the Portu 
guese; they were seamen and traders. Spanish 
power stood between them and Western Europe 
and in the struggle of Britain and France against 
Spanish totalitarianism, the Portuguese became 
their natural allies in sea warfare. The westward 
looking Portuguese turned by need to the sea and 
the foreigner; the Spaniard turned against him 

That is the huge difference. In every century 
the Portuguese has admired the foreigner; he will 























z0 to astonishing lengths of hospitality, friend- 
ship and even humility in order to oblige him 
The man in the garage or office will leave his 
work at once to show the visitor his town, point 
ing out the carvings in a library or the sculpture 
in a cathedral, and the traveler in Portugal finds 
everywhere people who are, with almost artless 
courtesy, his friends. The educated are good lin- 
guists; they prefer to speak French rather than 
Spanish. Since the middle of the I&th Century the 
favored have been first the 


most foreigners 


French—-whom the Spaniards detest—-and then 


the English. Foreign electric signs are mounted 
on the roofs of the squares and avenues of Lis- 
bon; foreign domestic goods pack the Lisbon 
shops; a British company owns the tramway sys- 
tem in the capital. Foreign fleets anchor in the 
splendid estuary of the Tagus; foreign sailors 
have given famous nicknames to the squares.’ And 
when the Spaniard tells the Portuguese that they, 
too, are Iberians, and that they have enslaved 
themselves to the foreigners, the industrious 
Portuguese, a grave and patient man, points to 


his contacts with the world at large and says he is 


placidly free from that violent love-hate toward 





Europe which has been the dramatic but often 


destructive conflict in Spanish life. Tact, sensibil 
ity, a regard for the sentiments rather than the 
at once in the Portu 


passions—this comes out 


guese. This does not mean that he lacks the hard 


core of Iberian pride; foreigners who have em 
ployed servants in Portugal and Spain say that 
the Portuguese is not to be casually treated and 
requires a regard for his private feelings, interests 
and life which the Spaniard is indifferent to as 


long as he can amuse himsell 


Portugal is one of the two surviving corporat 
states in Europe, designed on the Italian-Fascist 
model but very different from the excitable gov 
ernment of General Franco, Salazar, the Portu 
guese dictator, did not rise to power after con 
ducting a civil war against his own countrymen 
He is not a general, nor even, in his early career 
a politician. He is a professor of economics and a 
bachelor from the old University of Coimbra 
and he was put into power by the army a coupk 
of years after the military coup of 1926. He ha 
ruled undisturbed ever since 





\ taste for high lite brings the elite of Europe 
to Estoril, in Lisbon’s outskirts, a miniature 
Monte Carlo and a glittering haunt of exiled 
royalty, The castle is not a relic but a dream 


home erected recently by a Portuguese tycoon 


Salazar's portrait can be seen in many offices in 


Lisbon, It is the picture of a shy, wistful, rather 


sly, shrewd and sad-looking man, even cruel, in 
an ascetic way, in the mouth, He is not Big 
Brother 
Sister 


lentless to his 


One i more inclined to call him Bi 
He 1s reputed to be a fanatical worker, 1 
assistants, deeply and ironicall 
cunning in his political moves. He appears very 
little in public. He is a pious Catholic, The power 
of the Church 1s far less in Portugal than in Spau 
for the country has retained a good deal of th 
liberalism of its constitutions of the 1820's, whicl 
Spain never did. The Church has never recov 
ered from the dissolution of the monastern 

1k 34. when they were turned into barrack 1} 
power increased under Salazar, but his aim ha 
nature of th 


been to create something in th 


peasant Catholic state certainly not bascism 


I here are of cours wecret police and peo] | 


are noticeably cautious about talking polit 


but occasionally one hears a public outburst, Or 


the tram coming in from Belem one day tl 
ductor said to me [here's no freedom here. 1} 
government is corrupt. We are silenced. We hay 


the lowest standard of life in Lurope and we at 


y bul gentle, a tawny 
go about then labors 
sand windmills to aid 
igal village lies on the back road 


mopolitan Est 


in chain | have seen lower standards of life. No 
me Look any notice of the conductor perhaps out 
of Portugue > politene to torecigner they did 
not wish to involve me perhaps out ol tear o 
being concerned with politics; perhaps they wer 
not interested. [he taxi driver to whom you say 
ryone seems happy here replies quizzi 
Anyone who says he's happy is not Portu 
And. if one savs to a doctor. a prot or 
va businessman that Salazar has obviously mod 
ernized the country to an enormous extent— for 
the difference hetween Portugal twenty-tiv cal 
ago and Portugal today is immense: in housing 
alone the advance is remarkable ind has put 
Portugal economically on if feet. he becore 
touchy and say Yes, but it frustrating and 
ck stroying to hn ruled by an accountant 
Portugal has not lost all its liberal spirit. Ther 
is Opposition to Salazar, and it is hard to know 
what goes on underground: but when trial ele 
tions were held a year or two back, the opposi 
tion came from the older generation. The usp 
cion was that the young, apparently, had lost in 
terest in politics, a tendency to be noted all over 
Lurope. As for the corporate state, that is on 
more of the political blueprint which the Iberian 
nations excel in producing and never really put 
into effect. Cynics point out that the final of 
ganization to cap the pyramid of corporation 
has never been created. [he government 1s sim 
ply a “strong government bused on army 
support, which is ding the country over the 


change from backwardness into modern tech 


niques; it has made, for example, notable inroad 


on illiteracy. The pro-Nazi phase of Spain never 
ad to Portugal, which 1s inevitably the ally of 
“ne who contro! the sea and, like maritime nu 


tions generally, little subject to fanaticism 


There are only two cities in Portugal: Lisbon 
vith nearly a milhon inhabitants and growing 
every year, like all southern European cities; and 
Oporto, the wine and textile city in the north 
where the revolutions have traditionally started 
with 300,000 peopl Lisbon is the most splen 
didly situated capital in Europe, Something of 
the sparkle of Venice and the pleasure of Napk 
is in its character. The great river Tagus, cutting 
its way through Castile, widens in the softer Por 
tuguese landscape and opens into sealike lagoon 
as it comes toward the estuary where Lisbon glit 
ters. so that far inland one can see the tall russet 
mails of the luggers moving, as if they were some 
magical landcraft, between the prairies and th 
vines. At Lisbon itself the estuary is widening 
fast and is marked all along by the chalky flush of 
pretty villages and little towns, A nation seems to 
be gathering itself pubilantly to look at the sea 

At tirst sight Lisbon looks like a sedate Onental 
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Continued from Page 30 colored plaster boxes, 
cut sharply into the sky. It is built on a great 
many short hills, nobly crowned here by a castle, 
there by a palace or by the dome or tower of a 
church; but the center of the city has the dignity 
and order of all creations of the 18th Century. It 
was rebuilt after the great catastrophe which 
shook the Age of Reason everywhere in Europe 
and was indeed used in Voltaire’s Candide—the 
earthquake of the 1750's. To this Lisbon owes its 
18th Century squares, above all the elegant Black 
Horse Square, on the water front, which is often 
compared to St. Mark's in Venice. The crowds 
who cross by ferry from the opposite bank of the 
Tagus, a mile or more away, step off the boat to 
stand at once before this palatial entrance, From 
here the city rises into breakneck hills paved in 
skiddy black-and-white marble mosaic, (One 
might exaggerate and say half of Portugal is 
paved in marble and walled in tiles.) Up these 
steep streets the yellow trams are always groan- 
ing, the cars changing gear, the crowds climbing 
or mounting by short funicular or by the aston- 
ishing street lift in the center of the city. One looks 
down over red roots and gardens upon the Ros 
sio, where the crowds stand about on the pave 
ment and sit in the cafés, Descending to the mid- 
die of the square, one can see a small section of 
that waved puzzle-paving of marble which once 
covered the whole space and got the name of 
Rolling Stone Square from every British sailor 
who tried to cross it in his cups; it has never puz- 
zled the abstemious, coffee-drinking Portuguese 

Above the Rossio is the Avenida—a wide imi- 
tation Champs Elysées with flowering trees—and 
beyond are the fine modern quarters of a city 
beautifully planned to please the eye with its col 
ored walls. Always the tactful adapters of foreign 


things, the Portuguese have taken the violence 
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A worldly girl sings in a Lisbon tavern. The place 
is in the famous Alfama district, a kind of Portu- 
guese Harlem; the song, a melting, melancholy fado, 
the nation’s best-loved popular music, whose theme 
traditionally is one of deep longing and despair 





and megalomania out of modern architecture 
They have colored it, calmed it and set it in trees 
and flowers, for Portugal is a subtropical garden 
The flowers hang from the balconies, the long 
parades of scarlet and yellow canna from the 
West Indies civilize the avenues; bougainvillaea 
and the blue-trumpeted convolvulus hang like 
colored foam from the iron-gated villas, creepers 
flower on the walls and, in the wide walks under 
the trees, acacia and mimosa sweeten the air 
Capital cities tend to public display and monu- 
mental magnificence, but the public things in 
Lisbon have a familiarity and grace, as though 
public splendor were tempered by private fantasy 

And that is what one finds all over Portugal. It 
is above all a country of family life closely con- 
nected with the farms and the land, Victorian in 
its domestic living but, as in Spain, with some 
passive, torpid inheritance from the Orient in it. 
Lisbon is masculine, not feminine like Paris; nor 
do the sexes seem to challenge each other, as they 
do in Spain, in formal battles of eye-warfare and 
display. There are more homely women than 
there are alarming beauties. Men and women pur- 
sue their lives separately and, in the middle 
classes, women rule their lives by the strictest ap- 
pearance of propriety: “I could not be seen at 
such and such an hour in such and such a street.” 
They rarely go out alone; or jf they do, they pro- 
vide their families, their aunts and cousins with 
proper explanations. They delight demurely in 
an elaborate web of conventional intrigue 

In the working classes and among the peas- 
antry, there is a marked difference of custom, for 
here the women work in the fields, wash clothes 
in the rivers, spin wool, mend the nets. Women 
are the great carriers of the country. They walk 
like queens, with a basket of wash, a pumpkin, a 
water jar, a load of sticks on their heads. | have 





\ pious girl kneels at confession in the Jeronimos 
monastery, just outside the capital. The location 
is Belem, which is Portuguese for Bethlehem; the 
setting a splendid abbey built in the 16th Century 
and ornamented with a profusion of marine motifs. 


seen a pair of them loaded up by men with a 
heavy glass door or a spring mattress—talking 
and gesticulating as they go without concern 
And, since everything in Portugal is sooner or 
later turned into a fiesta, the women carriers of 
the country can be said to have their formal cele- 
bration in the procession of the Tabuleiros by the 
river and gardens of Tomar. The girls, each ac- 
companied by a young man, carry on their heads 
new loaves of bread skewered by canes into a 
high pyramid and decorated with flowers. It is the 
stateliest of all the Portuguese processions 

he fishwives of Lisbon are the most famous 
community of head carriers. It is sometimes be- 
lieved that they are descendants of the Phoeni- 
cians, as are also the curiously costumed, silent 
fishermen at Nazaré, up the coast, where the wives 
sit mending the nets on the shingle, side by side 
with the teams of oxen who drag the moonlike 
fishing boats up the beach. Whether they are 
Phoenicians or not, the Lisbon fishwives are a 
strong-hipped, strong-armed race, with iron 
calves and iron voices. In their bunched cotton 
petticoats and colored scarves they come shout 
ing out of the market by the Tagus, carrying 
heavy trays of fish on their heads, swinging both 
arms free as they stride or half trot along, the 
trays turning without tipping as they glance at 
the traffic. The feet of these women are large and 
broad and scarred, sometimes bandaged, and 
the law has lately obliged them to wear slippers 
They race in pairs up the narrow side streets and 
there start. bawling, take their slippers off and 
put them on the fish until they catch sight of a 
policeman. Then on they go again. The fishwives 
of Lisbon are the powerful matriarchy of the port 

You sit in the early evening in a café under the 
trees of the Avenida, where the cars are racing in 
the rush hour. The 


Continued on Page 34 
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Continued from Page 3 bootblack, the youth 
with his tray of ties, the pencil sketcher who draws 
your portrait and leaves it lying about if you don't 
want it, come to the table. They do not pester 
Almost shyly they go away. There are no Por 
tuguese apéritif/s, one or two men drink iced beer, 
but most are drinking the small cups of strong 
black Brazilian or Angolan cotfee. The especially 
sober add a little water to it. In the bar a man 
here or there drinks vinho verde, the young heady 
acid wine from the north, out of a china mug 

The restaurants fill up with solemn family par 
tics--father and mother, son-in-law and daugh 
ter—-who eat heavily, There is a habit of serving a 
spoonful of rice, a piece of lettuce or raw tomato 
with nearly everything, even fish and sucking 
pig. The most powerful dish is bacalhau, the stew 
of dried cod served in a bed of sliced potatoes, 
and the ways of cooking it are noted by connois- 
seurs in every town, It is the national dish and an 
acquired taste, for it is preferred strong. The oil 
on the salad will be strong, too, for the Portu 
guese like it on the rancid side and let their olives 
rota little before the oil is made, The portions are 
huge and the light wines are good, though often 
thick to the palate. No one drinks port; that is 
an English or a French aberration 


Toward eleven o'clock one goes to the Barrio 
Alto or to the Alfama, the warren on the hill 
where first the Jews and then the Negro slaves 


lived and listened to the street songs of the city 
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What cante flamenco.is to Spain, the fado is to 
Portugal, though the only thing they have in 
common is the popular, even vulgar nature of 
their origin, In some tavern of the Alfama or ina 
simple night club of the Barrio Alto one can hear 
these popular songs, sometimes (it is true) ina de- 
based jingling song-hit form, but quite often in 
their true melodious, insidious mannet 

The genuine fado is melancholy and melting 
Three guitarists come; two playing small, round 
Portuguese guitars, a tinkling and sweet instru- 
ment which runs on like a woman's voice, the 
third touching the rhythm with the deeper-toned 
Spanish instrument, Presently the singer gets up 
either a woman in black, wearing the long black 
woollen shawl of the people, or a man in his most 
sober suit. The singer's face becomes trancelike; 
he clasps his hands before him, leans his head 
back so that he is all throat, closes his eyes in an 
expression of surrender and pain. And then out 
comes the little song, some ballad of parted 
lovers, of loss, despair, longing or resignation, 
perhaps of prostitutes and criminals or of popular 
religion, The tune runs and falls to an undulating 
rhythm—some have suggested the fado was the 
song of the fishermen as they came home on the 

Atlantic swell—it has lilting pauses on suspended 
notes which break suddenly like sobs and create 
a new mood, and then it either fades away to a 
hesitating murmur or skirls out in a melodra- 
matic climax. The diphthongs, the nasals, the 
narrow and manipulated vowels of Portuguese, 
in themselves give a delicacy to the simple words 


. 
L storil: Broad steps lead down from a public 
restaurant to a gracious esplanade, and from 
there another flight takes bathers to Portu- 
gal’s golden Costa do Sol, the Sunshine Coast 


Nazaré: With a kind sun overhead and the 
warm Atlantic rollers breaking at its feet, a 
thick encampment of cabanas finds in the sea, 
as does most of Portugal, its best rewards. 


The fado catches something of the Portuguese 
proneness to mood rather than to passion. Two 
key words occur over and over again: sentimental 
and the famous, untranslatable saudade, to which 
these untrained voices bring a melting power 
Saudade is sometimes called nostalgia, but it is 
not quite that. It is a longing for something that 
can never be defined; or, perhaps, a mixture of the 
vague longings of the Celt (for the Celtic strain is 
strong in Portugal) corrected by Latin realism 
but the longings are unattainable. The result is a 
mood of stoicism in despair which, from the days 
of the early terrible sea voyages to India, ha 
been fundamental in Portuguese character 

Some writers say the fado was taken to Brazil 
by Negro slaves and given back to Lisbon when 
the Negroes were brought here, and there is in 
deed a blurred, plaintive, African softness in the 
song. A classical fado of a more polished and 
lyrical kind is sung in Coimbra, the university 
city. It is composed and sung by parties of stu 
dents in their black cloaks as they walk under the 
poplars and cypresses and acacias of the romantic 
Mondego River. In Coimbra, the fado 1s aristo- 
cratic; it is a street song no longer 


Portugal is a small country, but it has those in- 
tense differences of regional life that astonish the 
traveler in both countries of the Iberian penin 
sula. The Tagus cuts the country in two. | 
Estremadura one is in country of high rolling 


hills, with pine and Continued on Page 80 
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Dr. H. H. Crippen plotted the murder of his wife, Cora, by poison 


in the basement of this house at 30 Hilldrop Crescent, in London 


CRY MURDER! 


Visit the scene of the slaying. See the homes 
where Britain's juiciest killings were perpetrated 


{ master of intrigue is your conductor 


by Erie Ambler 





Rillington Place, where two murderers have lived and 
eight persons have been murdered, has recently changed 
its name to Ryston Ciose; present residents would lik« 


quite understandably, to have the grim past forgotten 


People hegin to see that something more goes to the composition 
of a fine murder than two blockheads to kill and he killed—a knife 
and a dark lane. Design, gentlemen, grouping, light and shade, poetry, 


entiment are now deemed indispensable to attempts of this nature 


re and gentlemen, littke more than a century has passed since 
4 Thomas de Quincey wrote those oft-quoted words. Yet, to the 
modern student of murder, steeped in the tradition of William 
Roughead, Edmund Pearson, William Bolitho and. Christopher 


Morley, they already have a platitudinous ring 


Yes, we have come a long way; and British students have not been 
slow to recognize the debt they.owe to American scholarship. Never 
thel it has seemed to some of us in Britain that, in spite of the 
great erudition and high sensibility of the post-Woollcott school of 
American murder-fanciers (or, perhaps, because of them”), their 
insights have remained to some extent limited. When, therefore, the 


President of the Incorporated Society of British Murder-Tasters 
asked me to deliver ths talk—-the Lizzie Borden Memorial Lecture 
for 1955-1 had no difficulty in choosing a subject 

Ladies and gentlemen, our Anglo-Saxon culture is built on studious 
denials of the existence within us of the primitive. The revelation that 
there is, after all, an ape beneath the red plush is perennially fascinat- 
ing. Surely, that vhy we so value a good murder. Where our Amer 
ican colleagues seem to have gone astray (and I offer the suggestion 
in all humility) is in their tendency to concentrate their interest and 
researches on the ape, to the virtual exclusion of the red plush. The 
two must be complementary. What the murderer said to his victim as 
he slipped the antimony into the cocoa is undeniably important, but 
how can we assess the full emotional flavor of the situation (to say 
nothing of that of the cocoa) without also considering the actual 
huilding in which the crime was hatched and committed? 

1 will be frank. I do not pretend that my interest in this important 
facet of murder-study is a recent development. In fact, it originated 
in a disturbing emotional experience of my adolescence 

On Saturday, April 12, 1924, a young man named Patrick Mahon 
entered a London hardware store and bought a meat saw and a 
cook's ten-inch knife. Thus equipped, he went to Waterloo station, 
picked up a suitcase he had checked there, and took a train to East 
bourne, a resort town on the Sussex coast of the English Channel 

Between Eastbourne and Pevensey Bay is a desolate area of shingle 
and sand dunes known locally as The Crumbles, and here, in a small 
cottage which he had rented a few days earlier, a Miss Emily Kaye 
iwaited him. She was a stenographer whom he had met in London 
and this was to be the beginning of a two months “love experiment’ 
(to use Mahon’s own limpid phrase) which would, if it proved suc 
cessful, make way for a more permanent relationship 

At least, that was Miss Kaye's understanding of the situation, and 
she had demonstrated her optimistic view of it by selling some bonds 
she owned and giving her lover the proceeds. His feelings about the 
future were undoubtedly different. On the following Tuesday he 
strangled her, dismembered her body, packed the bits tightly in 
some old boxes, and returned to London 

From the point of view of the serious murder-fancier it was not a 


particularly distinguished crime Continued on Page 131 
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Dublin is traditionally a city of legend 
and one is preserved by Susan Gaisford 
St. Lawrence (right) whose family has held 
Howth Castle since 1174. A place at table 


is set to oblige a long-dead pirate queen. 












liferary giants, 





|" the middle of World War il, a journalist 
called Myles na ¢ 1Op leen startled the sum of 
the civilizations that exist east of Boston and 
vest of Liverpool by announcing in lis column 
in The Irish Times that the Russians had taken 
over Dublin. How did he know Didn't | hear 
it with me own two ears on the wireless? ‘The 
Red Army has advanced to the west and occupied 
a small inhibited area 

What is it like, this small inhibited area’? Phys 
ically, you will get the best over-all picture if you 
\ long 


crescent of coast arcs round from the Hill of 


fly in on a clear day over the Irish Sea 


Howth on the northwest to Dalkey on the south 
east a distance of about eighteen miles. Your 
Dublin suburbs run thinly along the horns of the 
crescent, while the city proper is a thicker blob in 
the middle, where the River Liffey weaves lazily 
through its center into Dublin Bay. Flying over 
central Dublin, you will see below you the familiar 
pattern of an American town-—-rectangular streets 
and squares This is 


kth Century Dublin 


as regular as graph paper 
a masterpiece of elegant 


Georgian town planning in its day, and you will 
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For a city that has seen more turbulence 
than most any other in Europe, Dublin has 


r of placid, solid charm. O'Connell 
Street Bridge (/e/t) over the River Liffey 


see its famous theaters, visit its beloved —and innumerable — pubs 


by Seamus Kelly 


vee its pattern very clearly, for Dublin has few 


heavy industries to cloud its atmosphere 

So much for the layout, now what about the 
people’ The population of greater Dublin ts 
around half a million. Myles na Gopaleen says 
that it “consists entirely of spoiled Prousts.”” A 
view more widely held among the citizens main 
tains that 99 per cent of the metropolitan popula- 
tion comes from Cork, and that 99 per cent of the 
Corkmen are civil servants who run Ireland ex- 
clusively for the benefit of their relations back 
home on the farm in the south. If you challenge a 
Corkman on this, he will tell you that it 1s aclever 
cover-up by shrewd fellows who have sneaked 
in from the north of Ireland, and that they are 
really running the country 

It is, however, generally accepted that a true- 
born Dubliner is hard to find. The last one who 
made any sort of stir around the place, they will 
tell you, was Sean O’Casey, the dramatist, and he 
left about 1926 because he couldn't make himself 
understood in his own city, and refused to learn 
the tribal patois of the immigrés from the sticks 
who had taken it over. Sull, if you spend any time 






BLIN 


1 cheerful tour of one of the world’s most high spirited capitals. You'll meet its 


here, you will meet at least one or two characters 
who talk in a strange adenoidal drawl, witha hint 
of a jeer in it. (The Dublin accent is said to be the 
finest in the world for sneering.) These characters 
will be Dubliners 


Their breeding is compounded of many races, 


the rale oul’ stock 


since their city claims a respectable antiquity. In 
its time it has been the city of Celts, Danes, Nor- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons. some of them echoed 
still in Oxmantown Road—aflter the Danes—or 
Fitzwilliam Square—after the Normans. It has 
had its minority communities, too: the great 
Georgian building era of the [8th Century brought 
a substantial influx of Italian plasterers, and one 
of the few fourth-generation Dubliners | know is 
named Marcantoni. And of course, there is the 
Dublin Jewish community, which gave the new 
State of Israel a chief rabbi with a broad Dublin 
accent, and gave mankind one of the great figures 
in modern literature, the immortal Leopold 
Bloom of James Joyce's L//ysses 

Dublin has seen more turbulence than most 
European cities, and this probably gives Dubliners 


the eat-drink-and-be-merry cynicism that is en- 









Lord Mayor of Dublin, Denis Larkin, wears 
the traditional emblems of his office, He 
is the son of Jim Larkin, central character 


of Sean O'Casey’s play, Star Twas Red 


Another Dublin tradition is the beauty of its 
women, Ann Gunning (right) came from the 
same family as the legendarily beauteous Gun- 
ning sisters. Now a London model, Ann (in a 


Sybil Counolly dress) often returns to Dublin 


demic among them. Consider the comment of a 
ll-known Dublin poet, who was sitting in a pub 
the other day, watching a rather self-conceited 
ninor literary man reading a periodical 
| see,” said the poet, “that So-and-so’s read 
ing his own work 
How do you know? 
“Perfectly simple. He looks pleased 
The Great Bear of Lichfield, Dr. Samuel John 
on, said long ago that a redeeming feature of the 
h was that they rarely spoke well of each 
other, and it ts certainly true that many famou 
Dubliners, down the ages, have said harsh thing 
about their city. Dean Swift called it “a city of 


entee!l dastards and bellowing slaves W.B 


Yeats called it “this unmannerly town.” Bernard 


left 


Shaw said that, when he left it as a youth, he 

society that he did not despise. Denis John 

the dramatist, went so far as to call it 
impet city in the sunset 

t Yeats lived there for most of his lif ol 

ce: Shaw, the last tume I saw him, a year 


his death, talked nostatgically of his boy 


nearby Dalkey, and confessed that he 
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Kingsbridge railway station, a landmark in the 
heart of urban Dublin, sometimes is a backdrop 
for pastoral scenes. Sheep from farms outside 


would like to come back again, if only for a holi 
day, but felt too old for the journey: and Denis 
Johnston, now teaching at Mount Holyoke in 
Massachusetts, spends a summer in Dublin as 
often as he can manage it 

Literary friendships in this great hatchery of 
literary men are apt to go Montague and Capulct 
at the drop of a half-glass of Irish whisky, and 
conversations that sound superficially amiable to 
the stranger may hide, in their rounded periods 
and epigrams, the cut and thrust of poison-tipped 
rapiers, Sometimes this results in actual violence 
as when two middle-aged poets, some years ago, 
had a fist fight outside a popular pub. Onlookers 
said the bout was not very scientific, but was more 
tolerable to look at than their poetry 

On another occasion, a fledgling poet who was 
trying to grow a beard in the manner of A.E., 
was sitting at a bar telling a young woman his 


theories of prosody when a rival sneaked up 


with a pair of scissors and snipped off half his 
beard. The rival said he did it because the poet 
was “aesthetically displeasing.” The poet was so 
interested in the sound of his own voice that he 
didn’t notice the rape until it was over 

Physical violence among the poets has grown 
rarer lately, but the general sensitivity to daily 
conversation is still there, as exemplified in a 
poem which recently appeared in The /rish Times 
The title is Of No Mean City, and the author is 
Patrick MacDonogh, one of the better moderns 
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Ireland s .»pital are herded toward the market 


Though naughty flesh will multiply 
Our chief delieht is in division, 
Whatever of Divinity 

We all are Doctors of Derision. 
Content to risk a far salvation 

For the quick coinage of a laugh— 
We cut, to make wil's reputation, 
Our total of two friends in half 


It may be fear of this neighborly malice, as 
much as the irritations of the unintelligently op 
erated Irish literary censorship, that has driven so 
many of the best Dublin writers into exile. Unlike 
their American brethren, they do not converge on 
Paris. Shaw, James Stephens and Sean O'Casx, 
John 
Gogarty and Liam O'Flaherty (of /nformer fame) 
went to the United States (though O'Flaherty ts 
now back in Dublin); Frank O'Connor, our best 
short-story writer, currently makes his home in 
Brooklyn, and James Joyce spent the bulk of his 
working life in Italy, France and Switzerland. The 


chose England; Padraic Colum, Oliver St 


odd thing is that, with the exception of Shaw, 
none of the exiles wrote of any subject outside 
Ireland, while Joyce himself, in the whole corpus 
of his work from Dubliners to Finnegans Wake, 
never penned a line that wasn't set in Dublin 
There is an economic aspect to the literary emi- 
grations as well. It has been said sourly that Ire 
land’s major export is Irishmen, and it is readily 
evident that a purely creative writer hasn't much 


One of Dublin's famous cultural landmarks is the 
tower (right) once occupied by James Joyce, and 
which he mentioned on first page of Ulysses. An- 
other is The Abbey Theatre (below, far right), 
where, it might be said, Irish Drama was born. 
Smiling before the tower is its owner, leading 
architect Michael Scott. In front of the theater, 
burned out in 1951, is Ria Mooney, its director; 
funds are being raised to restore the building. 


hope of making a living out of a home market of 
four and a half million people. That is why most 
of the writers who stay in Dublin have two jobs 
Patrick MacDonogh, the poet from whom we 
have already quoted, is an executive in Dublin’s 
biggest industrial concern, Guinness’s Brewery 
Austin Clarke, a senior poet in the Yeats tradi- 
tion, and Sean O’Faolain, the short-story writer 
and novelist, are both journalists and broad- 
casters as well. Padraic Fallon, a colorful and 
robust poet and playwright in the manner of the 
18th Century Gaelic poets, is an Excise Officer, as 
Robbie sures was before him 
Donag!:, a wet hi 


Donagh Mac- 
Fand the son of a poet who 
a todd us ¢artin the 1916 rising, is a 
ct fustic ums O'Sullivan, the doyen ot 
a 2 quarterly, The Dublin Maga 

zine. Brendan Behan, a rollicking Falstaffian fig- 
ure who might have stepped straight out of an 
O’Casey play, falls back on his trade of house 
painting when literary rewards are thin, and an- 
other well-known poet is said to supplement the 
manna of the Muses by playing the horses with 
Indeed, the only Dublin 
writer who comes to mind as living solely on cre- 
ative writing is Maurice (The Quiet Man) Walsh, 
who has had world-wide best-seller circulation for 
years, but even Maurice did most of his writing 
while he was still an Excise Officer in Scotland 
In fairness, it should be stated that none of the 
poets appear to object to this Jekyll and Hyde ex- 


considerable success 

















isten ith the possibl xception of certain 
uvel cribblers who air hysterical claims in 
meral little reviews. screaming that th 


ite should support the “artist 


And nm to the Dublin theater. Irish drama 
has enjoyed a formidable and world-wide renown 
for at least half a century. Not without justifica 
tion, since serious students of what ts called Eng 
lish dramatic history are often stopped in then 
tracks when they find it star-studded with Irish 
names. These go right back to Congreve, in the 
17th Century, and on through Farquhar, Gold 
smith, Sheridan, Boucicault, Wilde and Shaw, to 
Synge, O’Casey, Lennox Robinson and Paul Vin 
ent Carroll, leaving England very little claim to 
much outstanding native dramatic talent virtually 
from Shakespeare to Christopher Fry. It is said 
that the British Arts Council did not sponsor an 
official English production at the International 
Drama Festival in Paris last June because the 
contemporary “English” show thought good 
gh for such an occasion was a play about a 
French saint written by an Irishman, with an 
Irish actress in the name part. It was, of cours« 
Shaw's Saint Joan, with which Siobhan McKenna 
Gacelic-speaking actress from Galway, had 
knocked the British critics into ecstasies 
The mother house, need it be said, is the Abbey 
by W. B. Yeats, George 


incubated 
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Moore and Edward Martyn in 1899, and estab 
lished in its present form-in December, 1904 


Everybody, from Moscow to Saskatchewan 
knows its name: every theater lover knows some 
thing of its history, and of the plays of Synge, 
Yeats, Lady CGiregory, Lennox Robinson and 
Sean O' Casey 

As far back as | can remember, Dubliners have 
been saying funereally, “The Abbey's not what it 
used to be.” Unfortunately, this has been true, in 
a queef way, since July, 1951, At 10:15 p.m. on 
the |7th of that month, the curtain fell on 
(Casey's Thi 


words in this play are those of the World War | 


Plough and the Stars. The last 


song, Keep the Home Fires Burning. Three hours 
later the home fires were burning with a ven 
geance-—-the whole working part of the theater 
was destroyed by fire. Shattered but indomitable 
the Abbey Players put on The Plough that same 
night in their litthe experimental annex, the 
Peacock Theatre, with a seating capacity of 101 
but this, though a fine bravura gesture, was im 
practicable, and they play now in the Queen's 
Theatre, an old commercial house renowned last 
century for Boucicault melodrama, | 

Ria Mooney, their present producer, is an in 
telligent and dedicated woman of the theater who 
worked in New York for some years with Eva 
Le Gallienne. The great plays of the Abbey reper 


toire are produced faithfully in tradition, as are 
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U.S.-born movie director John Huston (light- 


ing Cigarette) expressed his individualism 


trait of Dubliners 


a 


by moving to County Kil- 


dare, near the city. Enjoying a glass with him 
at the Red Bank pub is author Seamus Kelly 


the classics of the Comédie Francaise ; the actors 
“The Abbey's not what it used 
Something has gone; some intangible 


are good—but 
to be,” 
quality of magic that invested the old boxlike 
theater, with its fading décor in saffron and gold, 
its memories of the giants of the Irish literary 
renaissance, and its resounding roster of great 
dramatic artists—Sara Allgood, Frank and Willie 
Fay, F. J. MacCormick, Arthur Sinclair, Maire 
O'Neill, Arthur Shields, Una O'Connor, Barry 
Fitzgerald, Maureen Delany, Cyril 
Siobhan McKenna, Michael Dolan 

go on indefinitely, but it is a sad litany 


Cusack, 
.. L could 
death, 
or the cinema, has claimed the most of them, and 
a flame of glory has diminished to the flicker of 
embers. Still, if you are in Dublin, the Abbey 
Queen's pilgrimage must be made, especially if 
they are playing O'Casey, because as with Guin- 
ness, you will only get the true and full flavor of 
him in his home town. As a pious duty, too, you 
must visit the vestibule of the burnt-out Abbey, 
where pictures of its great ones and a faint ghostly 
aura of the former magic still hang. If you are 
lucky enough to persuade Dr. Lennox Robinson, 
a Director of the Abbey and its official historian, 
to show you round, the magic will come to life 

Now to the Dublin Gate Theatre. In October, 
1928, two inspired young lunatics with a joint 
streak of genius produced Peer Gynt in the Pea- 


cock Theatre. Peer Gynt is a production of such 


A pair of outstanding Dublin individualists 
are (right) Eoin O'Mahony, K.M. and (below, 
far right) Brendan Behan. O’ Mahony, pictured 
here outside Trinity College, with a statue of 
Goldsmith in the background, is a barrister. 
Behan is a poet and columnist who, when lit- 
erary rewards are thin, paints houses. Dublin- 


born—a rarity—he is of the rale oul’ stock 


magnitude that it might appall a Reinhardt; Hil- 
ton Edwards and Micheal MacLiammédir, the 
geniuses aforementioned, put it on a stage about 
eighteen feet square in a theater that held 10] 
cash customers. 

| quote the alleged reaction of Lennox Robin- 
son: “Dear Hilton Edwards! Dear Micheal Mac- 
Liammoir! Such enthusiasm! Such talent! They 
can take six people, and so move them and group 
them on that pocket-handkerchief of a Peacock 
Stage, that they mesmerize the audience into be- 
lieving that there are at least eight people on!” 

The mesmerism worked. The Gate had come 
to stay. The two theaters complemented each 
other perfectly. The Abbey looked inwards to 
Ireland for its material; its technique was 
naturalistic. The Gate looked out to Europe and 
the world; its technique was experimental, and, 
at the beginning, expressionistic. Ibsen, Eugene 
O'Neill, Chekhov, Zola, Elmer Rice, Strindberg, 
Sierra, Wilder and Aeschylus were staged in its 
first half-dozen seasons. it opened new vistas to 
young Irish dramatists, too experimental for the 
Abbey, and it gave Dublin some superb Shake- 


spearean producti ns 


By 1930, the Gate had moved into something a 


little bigger—an old Georgian concert hall with 


a capacity of 400. Micheal MacLiammdir, a 
painter of talent as well as an actor, did the 


interior painting himself. A Gaelic-language en- 








thusiast, he inscribed over the doors of certain 
necessary offices the Irish words for Ladies and 
Gents, only to find himself harassed by official 
dom on the eve of opening. How did he know, 


officialdom asked, that the customers would all 


know the Irish language? Heaven only knew, said 


officialdom, what confusion would result if he 
left the signs as they were. The theater would not 
open, officialdom insisted, unless the time 
honored English words were added. MacLiam 
moir protested and yielded, and when the new 
theater opened, each door was inscribed with the 
correct word in Irish, English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. Some time after, S. | 
Hsiung, author of Lady Precious Stream, visited 
the Gate, admired the multilingual doors, and 
heard their story. But this was absurd, Hsiung 
protested. How were Chinese members of the au 
dience to know where to go in emergency? Mac 
Liammdir saw the point, but knew no Chinese, 
so Hsiung inscribed the Chinese characters on the 
doors himself, and there they stand to this day. 
The Gate has contributed its share to the inter- 
national stream of theatrical and cinematic talent 
Among them are Geraldine Fitzgerald, Maureen 
O'Hara, James Mason and Peggy Cummings, all 
known on the screen. But perhaps its most re- 
markable prodigy was the infant who strode in 
demanding an audition one day in 1931. He 


claimed he was Continued on Page 119 


Individualism is bookie Peter Fitzsimons’ 
stock-in-trade, His wing collar and striped 
tic, his bowler, his boutonniere and his 
chalk-marked odds board all draw busi 


ness to his track-side office—his old satchel 











iuthor-artist portrayal of some of the brighter 


Below 1s our 
confetti sprinkled along his 


i haped like a boot the buses 


wonderful journey in the land that 
of the Reiserundfahrisgesell 


ibiquitous casino, the 


train of the Cornuti, the 
erywhere, the hotels, pensions and palm trees. The 


chatten, the 
yachts fromey 


polite traffic officer is bestowing the right 
so colorfully described in this story. 


of way on the caval- 


cade of Count Rodolfo 
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by Ludw ig Bemelmans 


as lour of Italy 
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@ Now that the French have broken through th 
barrier and silenced the tooting of auto horns in Paris 
| never dared hope would come to pass — 1 wished it might be 
possible to stop the machine-gun blasts of the Roman scoot 
ers driving past the Hotel Excelsior with cutouts wide open 
The racket was so penetrating that | could scarcely concen 
trate on the letter | had just been handed at the desk. It wa 
from an acquaintance in Pittsburgh. He and some triend 
were coming to Italy. They wanted to see, he wrote, the 
places where the rich Italians went, Could | planan itinerary 

It was a difficult request, since the rich man’s Italy, as 
he thought of it, is a thing of the past, and today’s ultrarich 
Italian arranges his most expensive splurges away from Italy 

1 put the letter in my pocket and, leaving the staccat 
noises of the Via Veneto, walked up to the gardens of the 
Villa Borghese, my morning promenade. Here you are en 
folded by classical statuary and botany, The morning sun 
silhouettes acanthus leaves, palms and laurel on the carefull 
raked walks; the wind swishes through the high umbrella 
pines, and lining the paths are rows of busts on pedestals 
You can gaze into the faces of great men of the past, spaced 
like fence posts, all life-size, serious and superbly executed 
It has all grown together in a harmony of shape and color 
The light is filtered, the stone is aged, the mood eternal. It 
is, as is all Rome, the most beautiful cemetery of history. Iti 
the only place for which | feel nostalgia while | am ther 

After passing the busts of Scipio, Baldo, Verdi, Ponzio and 
Cavour, one arrives at a water clock, an instrument the siz 
of a telephone booth, set upon rocks. Its walls ar 
and inside it isa simple apparatus motivat d by a thin stream 
of water which turns wheels that move the clock’s hands. Th 
rocks are moss-covered, the clock is oxidized, and beneath it 
is 4 pool where water lilies grow and goldfish swim; the wate: 
splashes in the tempo of a swinging pendulum, the goldfish 
gulp in the same measure /l/up, hblup, blup—and there is an 
ancient gardener who rakes the walk in cadence 

In this peaceful grove is a bench where now and then | 
meet a man of experience. His head well might be a model for 
statuary; his hands are elegant, his fingers long and thin. | sit 
with him often and talk. On this day | ask his advice on what 
Italian tour a rich man should tak 

“Ah, the ricchissimi tour of Italy,”’ he said, and shook hi 
head. He patted his companion, an old dog named Pascal 

Ricchissimi means the superrich. Another word that oft 
goes with the more elderly superrich is gaga, which denot 
the happy state of mind that is a mellow mildew of th 


Mic 


ory. It means, in a kind way, that one has slipped the harn 


of care. One in this state has a clarity of vision that has bi 


filtered through the mesh of vanity and passion. He has the 
directness and the bright gaze of a child; and like a baby, | 
frequently drops off to sleep 

One of the nicest of the gaga is this ancient gentlema 
meet in the gardens of the Villa Borghese. Hi 1 to | 


used 


ricchissimo. Now he is poor—-that is, he has only four 


ants and a solitary palace. He is Principe Bartolon 


? 


Troiani. He has been everywhere and seen everytl 


ini. fOr 


passion once was travel. On our first meeting he said that | 





In Count Assaro’s palace there 
ery, as there 


giory bevins in the room 


was sorry to receive me in a public 
park, own: he 


fact that 


no longer having his 
consoled himself with the 
the government, not he, was paying 
for keeping it neat 

He has a sensitive, joyful counte 
a bold mus 

beard —all 
he looks like a delicate 
Italian Buffalo Bill. He had been to 


America: in fact, he 


nance: a shock of hau 


tache and a pointed 


snowy whit 


knew it well 
And when | showed him my letter, 
he said, “Ah, Pittsburgh. | 
friends there. Oh, the breathless pace 


have 


the inexhaustible am 
After he had 


said this he read the letter through, 


of that city 


bitions of its people.’ 


and there followed a reflective pause 
As for the 
Italy,” 


no longer 


ricchissimi tour of 
he said at last, “such a thing 
exists-which makes it 
rather difficult.”” He raised his eyes 
slowly to the dial of the water clock, 
and then he said, looking down the 
path, “One of these mornings | shall 
introduce you to a man who knows 
everything about what's left of the 


rich man’s Italy, He is the Duke de 


46 


are marble columns supporting the ceiling 


i 

A l 

tere 

Kn 
fr 


are as many footmen, all in liv- 


The true 


containing the statue of the goddess 


| osson brone He Once had a shoot- 
Scotland, 


ments in London and Paris, a house- 


ine lodge in establish- 
boat on the 
that river in India’? Well, 


now he moves from his little house 


anyway, 


in Rome to a rented apartment at 


Torre Vajanica—the Coney Island 
of Rome 


sion of going away, so that next win- 


This is to create the illu- 


ter he will be invited to the few re- 
maining palazzi; no one who stays 
in Rome during the summer could 
be considered chic 

The Prince rested for a few min- 
utes with eyes closed, then he asked 
what we had been talking about 
the letter 
nessman from Pittsburgh 


“Oh, yes This is a busi- 
energetic 
Now 
Pitts- 


burgh here are Torino, Milano and 


and sports-loving, no doubt 
the places that compare to 
Genova. These places are filled with 
middle-aged nouveaux riches. They 
go to the Italian Riviera, called the 
Riviera dei because of the 

flowers. Not 


only do flowers grow outside but in- 


I 1oOrTl, 


super-abundance of 


what's the name of 


side as well—in the hotels, in the 


post office, in every window. If you 
bleed here, it is probably from being 
scratched by a rose thorn 

“The most famous train serving 
the Riviera and the one preferred by 
the nouveau riche is named the 
Cornuti, which means cuckolds. It 
runs from Torino and 
Milano to the Riviera dei Fiori. The 


cuckolds commute weekends to the 


Genova 


Riviera where they are met by their 
wives. Stories say that the wives are 
driven to the station by companions 
who are with them during the week, 
and that after a last kiss, as the train 
whistle is heard, they disappear. The 
Cornuti stops and the manufacturers 
of salami, ships, textiles and auto- 
mobiles detrain and clasp their 
spouses, for whose absence they 
have consoled themselves during the 
week. It is a very considerate ar- 
rangement and, except for the train 
ride, no one is ever lonely.” 


The Prince dropped off to sleep 


Turin, Milan and Genoa have one 
thing in common—they are ani- 


mated with commercial activity 
They have hotels in which you will 
encounter people with brief cases 
rather than cameras. They have a 
slight French accent so that at times 


you think that you are walking 


down the Champs Elysées. At other 
think you 
transplanted back to America, for in 


times you have been 
the hearts of these cities the streets 
are at right angles and the office 
structures remind one of the musty 
solidity of downtown Philadelphia 
And 


these cities to my Pittsburgh friend, 


since | did not recommend 
we will move on in search of a cli- 
mate more Italian. We take that ex- 
cellent train recommended by the 
Prince to the Italian Riviera 
There, the lampposts along the 
promenades, of which therearemany, 
are planted in beds of petunias. All 
season long hotel doormen brush 
pollen from their uniforms. You eat 
flowers, wake up and go to bed with 
flowers. As in a perfume shop, you 
breathe their fragrance everywhere 
and if you bleed here it is—as the 
Prince said—-from the thorn of a 
rose someone has thrown at you 
during the frequent battles of flow- 
ers. The kitchens of hotels and 
private homes are influenced by the 
France. The 
Riviera includes the seaside resorts 
of Aldssio, San Remo and Bordi- 
ghera, in comfortable 


family hotels, all facing the sea. The 


nearness of Italian 


which are 


beach is gay with the costumes of 


nursemaids watching well-behaved 
children in large straw hats engaged 
in the serious business of building 
sand castles. This is a place for re- 
pose in deck chairs, good appetites 
satisfied by substantial meals, and 
early retiring. The signs in the corri 
dors say that people are sleeping; no 
one here is eccentric. The train of 
the Cornuti arrives, filled to capacity, 
and the scenes of husbands and 
wives meeting are as genuinely mat- 
rimonial as anything observed in 


Suburbia, U.S.A. 


On another morning, as the Prince 
and I sat in the Villa Borghese gar- 
dens, he lifted his hand slowly and 
waved it in greeting. “There comes 
the man with the proper qualifica- 
tions—the one I told you about 
who now goes for the summer to the 
Coney Island of Rome, but who 
once had two men in his household 
livery carry his moneybags into the 
Casino of Monte Carlo.” 

Deliberately the Duke of Fossom- 
brone advanced. He was like a pray- 
black cane 
waiting among plants. His face was 
porcelain white, his hair jet black 


The Prince introduced us and then 


ing mantis—with a 


asked the Duke where he would send 
Americans for a ricchissimi tour 
The Duke traced the map of Italy 
in the sand with the ivory tip of his 
cane, and shrugged 

“Ah, tempi passati!” said the 
Duke, sadly. “I think Florence, Pisa 
and Siena are places one still can 
safely recommend. Of course, now 
one has to be very rich—more than 
ricchissimo in the Italian sense. | 
Florence | always stayed at tl 
Hotel Excelsior. At that place live: 
a couple very much devoted—not to 


each other—to the hotel. They had 
come from Brazil more than twenty 
years before, and for the first ten 
years they shared a bedroom and 
After that they asked for 


separate 


salon 
rooms. In another ten 
years, they drifted apart so that he 
was at the extreme end of their cor- 
ridor, and she at the other. They 
communicated by way of the maitre 
d’hétel in the dining room, where 
they were seated as far apart as pos- 
sible. Both 


hotel and, of course, to Florence. | 


were attached to the 
wonder if they are still there.” 


On a Tour De Luxe one must be 
everywhere at the height of the sea- 
son; therefore we find ourselves at 
the Maggio Musicale in Florence in 
May, and at the annual Palio races 
in Siena in August. Spring is the sea- 











son for Florence. The evening before 
is the 
pageant of the “burning 
chariot,” set aflame with holy fire. A 
vast wooden cart filled with fire- 
works and other combustible ma- 
terial, and decorated with flowers 
and ribbons, is drawn by two long- 


Easter the cathedral scene 


of the 


horned, snow-white oxen to the 
main portal of the cathedral. 
At the altar inside, the Arch- 


bishop himself says High Mass 
and above him is a small, carved 
dove, suspended from a trolley wire. 
As the Archbishop says: “Glory to 
God in the Highest,”’ he lights a 
wick in the mouth of the dove; the 
dove is pulled out of the building on 
the wire, the throngs outside shout 
with joy, and a moment later the 
chariot disintegrates. Sheafs of fire- 
works ascend into the sky, a barrage 
of explosions tears at your ears and 
everyone is in a state of elation 
From the hotels are 
filled, the restaurants crowded. The 
*neighboring city of Pisa leans on its 
tower for fame; 294 steps lead to the 
top, and the sufferer from vertigo 
should behold it from below. It’s a 
curious sensation to look down from 


Easter on 


the leaning end, for now it leans over 
thirteen feet. For the Palio in Siena, 
reservations must be made long in 
advance. The magnificent square of 
Siena is transformed into a race 
taking 
weeks, and the race is over in two 


course, the preparations 
minutes. It is the only race where a 
riderless horse may win. Pageantry, 
medieval flags thrown into the air 
and artfully caught, trumpets, and 
fifty-odd thousand people make this 
an exciting and exhausting spectacle. 
The rest of the year Siena is one of 
the most serene and beautiful of the 
cities of this region. 


The gardener slowly raked his way 
toward where we sat, working back- 
ward. Now he turned around, pulled 
off his cap and in deep salute swept 
the ground with it. To the Prince he 
said, “Good morning, Most Noble 
Excellency,” and made a slightly 
lesser reverence to the Duke. Weeks 
had passed, and again our meeting 
place was near the old water clock. 

There is a way in which the true 
old Italian aristocrat can speak to a 
laborer as if he were addressing his 
maintain 
the 
Prince, with great friendliness, “if 


brother, yet manage to 


distance. “Alessandro,” said 
you had the choice, where would 
you go to spend your vacation?” 
The gardener leaned forward, 
making a tripod of himself and his 





rake. With his cap he waved in a 
southerly direction. “To my home, 
to Sicily, where the Americans have 
found oil—near Ragusa, One well 
alone gives over a thousand barrels 
a day. Perhaps we are rich.” 

“IT hope it will come true, Ales- 
sandro,” said the Prince, “But where 
would you take your family, in the 
hot months, if you were rich?” 

The gardener, to whom this prob- 
lem had never before been posed, 
looked worried, and finally he said, 
very humbly, “To the lakes, Your 
Most Noble Excellency.” 

“Oh, yes, we forgot about the 
beautiful Italian lakes.”’ He thought 
for a while, and then he observed, 
“The water is icy cold 
from the glaciers. Fortunately, we 


it comes 


are not a passionately aquatic race, 
and limit ourselves to evening boat 
rides with guitars, mandolins, and 
singing, and soft light from paper 
lampions. Then the lake is as beau- 
tiful as the silks that are spun along 
its shore in Como.” 

“The Prince is right,” said the 
Duke. Turning to the Prince, he 
continued, “In the old days, you 
will remember, dear Bartolomeo, at 
the Villa d’Este, one saw only the 
right people at the right time.”’ 

“What else is there with water?” 
asked the Principe. 

“Venice,” answered the gardener 
with enthusiasm, 





Venice has impressed itself on the 
consciousness of people via the col- 
ored prints that hang in the waiting 
rooms of the world’s dentists. When 
at last you see it, it is exactly so. You 
walk about it and you feel it. But, 
like all things rare and beautiful, it 
evades you, for it is a mirage, One 
wonders that this city which is like 
a hundred decorated barges floating 
in a lagoon, held together by small 
bridges, doesn’t swim away or sink, 

Most fascinating at night, the 
slow-moving dark waters are sil- 
vered with the wobbly reflections of 
marble bridges and stairways that 
lead down into them; water also 
laps at the doors of old palaces, The 
moon seems a Venetian lamp and 
the stars are like the little lights that 
flicker before the innumerable stat- 
ues of the Madonna 
maker had turned his skill to the 
making of black coffins, the long, 
thin gondolas bob along. Wagner 
died in Venice, and Thomas Mann 
It is, 
then, not a place to take one who is 


As if a violin 


wrote Death in Venice here 
melancholy, for he will try to drown 
himself, and fail, for most of the 
canals are only four feet deep 

The haven't 
changed since the 13th Century (a 
description of the city by Marco 
Polo can be used as guide today). 


streets of Venice 


There are shops of all kinds, Ciga- 
rettes of every make are available, 





and next to the glassware of Murano 
S.A 


There is no bad hotel in Venice 


are gadgets made in the | 


not even a tavern that will disap 
point you, From the most luxurious, 
the Gritti Palace Hotel, to the hum 
blest inn, the traveler is in hands as 
professional as those of the Swiss 
Venice has a season the year round 
In summer it is swamped with Ger 
man tourists, most of them stalwart 
youths in buckskin trousers held up 
by embroidered leather braces, and 
blond companions in dirndls, Their 
elders come in large groups called 
Reiserundfahrisgesellschafien, and to 
entertain them there are many Bier 
stuben, Wurst and Kraut dispensaries 
and Schnitzel-banks with singing. 
The most beautiful month in Ven- 
ice is September, when the city is 
crowded with international high so- 
ciety with its yachts, and the world’s 
film directors, producers and actors 
Every room in Venice and on the 
Lido is taken, Lido means a bank 
it is a sandbank that protects Ven 


ice from the waves of the sea. The 
water here is lukewarm and rises 
only twelve inches at high tide. The 


beach at the Lido is kind to the 
soles of your feet, soft and like clay 
You can walk out into the sea for 
half a mile before it comes up to 
your hips. Life on the beach takes 
place in cabanas, small tents and 


Continued on Page 112 


In the gardens of Rome's Villa Borghese | often met Prince Bartolomeo 
Troiani, an ancient, kindly gentleman whose passion once was travel, Hi 


was sorry to receive me in a public park, no longer having one of his own 


In the inner court of her Paris house, hung wit! 


17th-Century tapestries, the Vicomtesse de Ribes 
Fourth of &@ HOLIDAY Geries: THE MOST FASGHIONAGLE WOMEN 
wears a Maggy Rouff flowered silk taffeta evening 


dress, fitted down to the hips, very full in back 


¥e 


af 

















In her living room, noted for its fine 
Meissen china flowers, she wears a Jean 
Dessés short evening dress of vert-ck 

gris silk taffeta, full-skirted with a 
twisted drape. Ruby red shoes by Carvil. 


With her children on the front steps @ The Parisienne, by reputation and in actual fact 


of their house, the Vicomtesse wears lives always at the precise center of the world of high 
a simple Jean Desses suit, rounded fashion, What is expected of her is a remarkable per 
at the hips. The suit is royal blue 


sonaleminence—an appearance that, more than simply 





wool and all accessories are beige 
pleasant, is an exciting and imaginative achievement 


of all her potential for beauty; a knowing, passionat 
sense of style, an unfailing chic; a personality thatisan 
exalting of all that is feminine, These are high require 
ments, but not too high, for there are many contem 
porary Paris women who attain this eminence and keep 
the Parisienne’s reputation alive, One of the most de 
lightful of these is the 25-year-old Vicomtesse de Ribe 
Born Jacqueline de la Bonniniére de Beaumont, sh 
is the wife of an eminent Paris banker; their marriage 
brought together two old and noted French familie 


Another Jean Dessés suit, this one his admired as art collectors, hers as sportsmen, J be 


very dressy and made especially to warm, attractive personality of the Vicomtesse reflects 
the Vicomtesse’s order. It is wool 


her many enthusiasms, her astonishing activity. She 
tweed with black and gray stripes; ‘ 


is the mother of two young children. She is a swift 
a fitted coat is worn over a skirt : 


that is narrow and ruler-straight , , talented skier, good enough to compete in crack 


amateur races, She is a hostess, particularly fond of 
large and cheerful formal dinner parties, H 
tion to a major charity event, Le Bénéfice di 
has led her to appear as a performer in both a 
carnival and a circus 
The Vicomtesse de Ribes' interest 
intense and personal. Always she must add 
dividual touch to her clothes. Line and color 
essential, she feels, and excessive detail 
noyance. She also hat uits and dress 
only be worn one way. for she want 
change her costume by the imaginative 
cessories, Thus it is not surprising that 
suits and sweater-skirt combination 
dresses. She works intimately with jewelry 
and couturiers (she is dressed mostly by Jean Di 
giving them sketches and ideas of her specifi 
For lounging, the Vicomtesse likes ka ae in items made up for het 


a hand-selected outfit that is both 
informal and chic. She found the 


ideas which will 
her own vivid character and which will bear 


reputation as a truce. Parisienne and a 
red mandarin jacket in an antique 


world’s most fashionable women 
shop, the tight slacks in Capri 
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CONCLUSION 


SWSTCANINI 


n the fall of 1936, at a dinner 
party in New York, | met Gen, David 
Sarnoff, then the president of the 
Radio Corporation of America and 
the chairman of the board of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company. We 
talked about music and discovered 
in each other a mutual admiration 
for the great voices of the past, 
brash addiction to melody, and rev 
erence for the art of Arturo Tosca 
nini. “What a pity,” | said, “that 
America will never hear and see the 
Maestro again.’ He agreed that it 
was a pity, and thought something 
should be done about it 

Several weeks later | met Mr 
Sarnotl at a concert, He gave me a 
lift in his car: as we drove along he 
suddenly offered me a job at NBC, | 
told him | knew nothing about radio 
and asked him what kind of job he 
had in mind. He said he hadn't the 
fuintest idea, but would | please talk 


to Mr John 


programs al 


Royal, in charge of 
NBC. | thought the 
offer rather strange, but later, when 
1 got to know Mr. Sarnoff better, | 
understood that | was one of his 
hunches.” And, while it was per 
fectly true that at the moment he 
didn't know just what to do with me 


at NHC 


me on ice, for the time when his 


he was, so to speak, putting 


hunch would take concrete shape 
So | took a part-time job at NBC 
with duties as nebulous and unde 
fined as a court favorite’s 

In due time the hunch material 


ized Mi 


office one day and told me he had 


Sarnoll called me to his 


made up his mind to persuade Tos 
| could 


not help smiling in pity for his igno 


camm to return to America 


s character ‘He 

| said. “He 
I sketched for 
Mr. Sarnoff! a verbal portrait of the 


rance ol loscanimt 
will never come back 


told me so himsell 


Maestro, underscoring his absolute 


intransigeance. | pointed out that 


50 
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by Samuel Chotzinoff 


once the Maestro made up his mind 
about something he could not be 
budged. When he left the Metropoli 
tan in 1915, for example, Otto Kahn, 
the opera house's Maecenas, moved 
heaven and earth to get him to re- 
turn. He finally dispatched a cable to 
Milan begging the Maestro to come 
back on his own terms as to fees, re 
hearsals, artists and anything else he 
Maestro 
had not even deigned to reply 


thought important. The 

My disclosures failed to disturb 
Mr. Sarnoff, “We'll try,” he said 
amiably, and | told him to remember 
that | had warned him, | was then 
commanded to send the Maestro a 
cable offering him a cross-country 
tour with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, to be sponsored by RCA Victor, 
the recording company underRCA’s 
banner, Tothis the Maestto promptly 
replied, “Thank you dear friend no 
Arturo Toscanini.” Disappointed 
but triumphant, | showed the cable 


to Mr 


emotion and said, “Let's think up 


Sarnofl, who read it without 


something else.” | could think of 
nothing else, “Suppose,” he went on 
calmly, “we offered to create an or 
chestra for him-—a radio orchestra” 
Would he go for that?” I shook my 
head pityingly. No. | was certain he 
would not. He had no interest in 
radio, His Sunday matinees with the 
Philharmonic Symphony were broad- 
cast, but for him they were just con- 
certs. Radio was mechanical, like 
recording. He had refused all offers 
to record, He would refuse to be pri- 
marily a radio conductor 
Very well,” said Mr. Sarnoff, “I 
want you to go to Milan and get 
him. The American radio listener 
deserves the very best in music. All 
we can lose is a few weeks of your 
time and the expenses of the trip 
No more cables. Get on a boat.” 
However, | did send one last 


cable in which | told the Maestro I 


expected to be in Milan early in 
February and hoped | could see 
him. He smelled a rat. “Think to 
my age!” he cabled back 

Believing that | might at some 
point require feminine co-operation 
I took my wife along. The voyage 
was a stormy one, and I spent most 
of it in bed alternately dozing and 
dipping into the books and maga 
zines friends had sent to the boat. In 
one of the magazines my jaundiced 
attention was caught by an article 
on canaries. | am ordinarily indif 
ferent to canaries, but the paragraph 
that cwught my eye recounted the be 
havior of a flock of canaries in the 
author's living room during a Phil 
harmonic Symphony Sunday broad- 
Ninth Sym 


Toscanini 


cast of Beethoven's 


phony, conducted by 
During the first three movements, 
said the article, the canaries were 
silent. But at the entrance of the 
chorus in the Finale the birds settled 
themselves on the radio console and 
sang along. This amused me. Hop- 
ing it might also amuse Toscanini, I 
shoved the magazine into a valise 
for possible future use 


We arrived in Milan 
piercingly 


late on a 


cold, snowy afternoon 
and went to the hotel Principe e 
Savoia, close to the railroad station 
So certain was | that my mission 
would fail that I at once made in- 
quiries about a return passage within 
| telephoned Mrs 


Toscanini. She said the Maestro was 


a week. Then 


in one of his somber moods, and 
Half 


an hour later she was in our room 


that she would be right over 


It was obvious that she wished to 
warn us about the Maestro’s present 
state of unreceptiveness toward 
whatever scheme we had in mind 
Our room being ice-cold, Mrs. Tos- 
canini suggested that we all get into 
bed and continue our conversation 


in a less frigid temperature. The 


three of us piled into bed and pulled 
the feather comforter up to our 
necks. In that supine position I dis- 
closed the purpose of my visit. My 
wife, who spoke Italian, was my in- 
(Though Mrs 


years in 


terpreter Toscanini 


had spent America, she 
spoke no English, a circumstance 
which her husband attributed to her 
stubborn Almost 


from the start she began shaking her 


provincialism. ) 


head and muttering “No, no im- 
possibile ...mai!”, areaction which I 
fully expected. Indeed, what with my 
deep-rooted pessimism about the 
project, the piercing cold, the dreary, 
wet aspect of the city from our bed- 
room window and the prospect of 
facing the ill-disposed Toscanini, | 
would gladly have seized our still- 
unpacked valises and fled Italy, if 
that had been possible 

After an hour's conversation in 


bed, Mrs 
for her te return. She would expect 


Toscanini said it was time 


us for dinner that night. She had no 
objection to my broaching the project 
to the Maestro, though | must have 
no illusions about his answer. Per- 
haps, she said, | had better wait for 
some more propitious moment. | 
grasped at the possibility of a respite 

Later, in the Via Durini, we found 
the Maestro indeed in a somber 
mood. His greeting lacked even a 
hint of the old warmth. The conver- 
sation at table was strained. Several 
times I was on the point of making a 
clean breast of it. Reconciled to the 
expected refusal, | was prepared for 
a quick farewell and an immediate 


return to America. But 


courage 
failed me, and we returned dispirited 
to our icy bedroom in the hotel. The 
next morning Mrs. Toscanini tele- 
phoned that we were to lunch and 
dine with them during our stay in 
Milan. Dutifully but hopelessly we 
drove twice a day to the Via Durini 


Some meals went better than others, 





but none gave me an opening. The 
Maestro spoke little. When he did 
speak it was mostly bitter invective 
against Mussolini and what he called 
his /adri (thieves), and the misfor- 
tunes they had brought on Italy. 

One day the Toscaninis took us to 
lunch in a very large restaurant in 
the Galleria. This great, high, glass- 
roofed section of the city was more 
crowded than usual; the Fascists 
were celebrating something or other 
and Mussolini and Ciano had come 
to Milan for the festivities. Flags and 
streamers hung from windows and 
the city had a holiday aspect. The 
restaurant was full. As we entered 
all eyes turned to the Maestro. He 
was, as usual, oblivious of the sensa- 
tion he was creating, but Mrs. Tos- 
canini looked nervous. Although the 
Maestro was a popular figure, Milan 
was a Fascist stronghold, and there 
was always the chance some hot- 
head might start a demonstration 
against the anti-Fascist conductor. 

When we finished our lunch | 
made an attempt at conversation 
by describing our recent sea voyage. 
The Maestro asked me if our ship 
had called at Naples or had gone 
direct to Genoa. | told him we had 
stopped a day at Naples, and were 
surprised at the change in the city 
since we last saw it. “Mussolini cer- 
tainly cleaned up Naples,” | said 
thoughtlessly. | had hardly finished 
speaking when the Maestro screamed 
at me, “Mussolini! Do not speak of 
that assassino ! That porco ! 1 wish to 
kill him. | would be happy to kill 
him ” He ranted on in Italian 
and in English for what seemed an 
eternity. | looked around me. Nota 
soul appeared to hear the Maestro 
No one was looking our way. It was 
as if the Maestro was speaking in a 
language none of the diners under- 
stood or cared to understand. Mrs 
Toscanini kept murmuring, “ Basta! 
Basta ! (enough, enough) Papa,” and 
she clutched my hand in despair. He 
talked himself out at last. His wife 
hurriedly called for the bill and we 
left the restaurant. For the first time 
| understood why Mussolini suffered 
his archenemy to go unmolested. | 
had seen the people in that restau- 
rant protecting their beloved Tosca- 
nini by pretending to be deaf 

[wo weeks went by and I had said 
nothing. Then the Maestro began to 
show restiveness at my strange reluc- 
tance to say what I had come for. | 
was sure that Mrs. Toscanini had 


not betrayed my confidence, for 


sometimes | would find him giving 
her sharp looks which said plainly, 
“Do you know anything? Why don't 
they speak?” His increasing irrita- 
tion at meals and in the evesings did 
It had, in 
fact, the opposite effect. And as the 
days passed slowly the very faint 


not loosen my tongue 


hope of success that | might have 
secretly cherished vanished. | was 
waiting for an opening which seemed 
never to come. But always | took 
along with me the copy of the pro- 
vocative magazine article on canaries, 
and a slip of paper on which I had 
outlined several different offers for a 
series of broadcasts with a future 
NBC Radio Orchestra. Not that | 
really expected ever to produce 
these documents. | only wanted to 
be prepared, in the unlikely event 
that | should need them 


At the end of this fruitless and de- 
pressing fortnight in Milan the ten- 
sion in the Toscanini apartment 
suddenly began to ease. One night 
we found two other guests at din- 
ner—Mr,. and Mrs. Gatti-Casazza 
Gatti (as everybody called him) had 
just retired as general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and 
had returned (like Toscanini) to 
spend his declining years in his na 
tive land. Impresario and conductor 
had had a long association, both 
amicable and warring, in Italy and 
America. They appeared pleased to 
see each other, and their reminis 
cences of their colorful past contin 
ued throughout a lengthy dinner. It 
was a succession of humorous of 
dramatic experiences prefaced by 
“You recall, Gatti” " or “Mae 


stro, it remembers me " (They 


erfectionist Toscanini, in his Milan study, checks a detail of 
Dris recording of Verdi's Requiem against the composer's manu 


script. While the Maestro listens, Verdi looks over his shoulder 
benign, bearded and top-hatted in the famous portrait by Boldini 





spoke English for my benefit, the 
Maestro fluently though rather ar 
chaically, Gatti with great difficulty 
and abrupt excursions into Italian.) 
They recalled their first years ‘to 
gether at La Scala, and how after a 
performance they would remain at 
the opera house until dawn, plan 
ning new productions and analyzing 
the merits and defects of the old 
ones. The faces of the two aging 
men reflected the bitter-sweet pleas 
ure their recollections (and some ex 
cellent wine) induced 
“Do you remember, Gatti 

the Maestro said, and his face was 
suddenly clouded with some disturb 
ing memory, “do you remember the 
jettatore Gatti nodded his larg 
head. “! remember well!” he said 
solemnly. | looked perplexed, and 
the Maestro explained that a jetta 
fore was a man who had the evil eye 
This poor man- Giovanni was hi 
Gatti’ 
‘St Giovanni 


name—eh Gatti nodded 


This 


ruined my first performance of Web 


Gnovanni 


er’s Eurvanthe, vero, Gatti?’ Gatti 


nodded. “Vero he said. | wa 


eager to hear how the man with the 
evil eye rumed the premiere of 
Maestro 


Everybody was 


kuryanthe in Mtaly. The 
turned to me 
afraid of Giovanni (* Natural 
mente,” Gatti put in.) “1, too, When 
I see him in the street | go the other 
way. (‘Certo!” Gatti murmured.) 
“Giovanni was a good man, Pov 
retto! He could not help it to have 
Think! He even married 
and had children! Well, well! | wa 


going to conduct Luryanthe. It wa 


the evil eve 


the first time the opera would be 
given in Italy and | had many r 
hearsals. Many. Vero, Gatti? At last 
1 was satisfi-ed. The theater had 
been sold out, vere, Gatti? Peopk 
were coming from all over Italy to 


Well 
night of the performance 


hear it, even from Germany 
came the 
| put on my frock and | go to La 
Scala. As | reach the stage door | 
hear a voice from the other side of 
the street Buona sera 
Maestro.’ My blood freeze. It is the 


voice of the /etlatore 


I he Vouce say 


Cnovanni. | 
stay still. | pretend | do not hear 
Shall | go in the theater or go home 
Then, of 


a sooden Giovanni cross-ed overt 


I did not know what to do 


and came close to me. He put hi 
Maestro 


stuck out a hand toward me) “and 


hand out to me so” (the 


he say-ed again “buona sera, Mas 
stro.’ Imagine how | felt! But | could 


Continued on Page Olt 





Gustave Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant 
wrote of real people and actual places—and a 
tour of their Normandy (red area, map below) 
gives one a sense of being part of their stories 


PHOTOCRAPHS BY BILL BRANDT 


by Tom Hopkinson 


ial | } ( | ( y{ \ cl ( i | } 1c BY Va ry Chateau de Miromesnil; Maupassant’s 


mother chose it as a fit birthplace for him 


You may enjoy a pleasant fortnight in Normandy, tracking down 
the places that are associated with the lives and stories of two of 


brance vreat writer Gustave hlaubert and Guy le Maupassant 


n astonishing array of French literary figures lived in the triangle of 
\ Normandy that has the two ports of Dieppe and Le Havre as its 
base and Rouen as its inland apex. A visitor, with a liking for detection 
and discovery, and a taste for literature, can enjoy a pleasant fortnight’s 
holiday by taking only two, Gustave Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant, 
and tracking down the place s that they describe or with which 
their lives were connected 
The two men were close friends, though of different generations 
rhey used the Norman countryside as background for much 
of their finest work, introducing places by their real names, 
with actual descriptions of villages, inns, houses, farms. More 
over the country itself has changed little since their day. They 
were 19th Century writers, and it is a 19th Century landscape 
through which one drives today to find the scenes they described 
so exactly. Big upland farms, wide orchards that in May are 
drifts of pink blossom and full of the song of nightingales and 
cuckoos. Heavy horses draw the plows and farm wagons. Cows The Norman farmer sows seed in the tra 
are pegged out in rows, to make sure they crop each section of the ditional way, from a basket on straps 
field before moving to the next. Peasant women dressed in black 
trudge slowly to market, and a few of the older men still wear 
mocks as they drink their cider or Calvados in the shady squares 
rhe seacoast, which is Maupassant’s territory rather than Flaubert's 
contrasts sharply with the soft richness and 19th Century stolidity of 
the countryside, Land, cut off suddenly in sheer white battlements sev 
eral hundred feet high, in places straddles the sea on massive legs to 
form those astonishing arches painted many times by Courbet, Monet 
ind Corot, Swinburne nearly drowned under one of them and Maupas 
sant (this was in 1868 and he was eighteen) was about to go out after 
him, when the poet was rescued by a fishing boat 
Because Flaubert was older and is more highly esteemed, the places 
associated with his life take on the aspect of museums. There is no diffi 
culty in finding them; they are centers of a cult. But the home#in which 
Maupassant lived are distinguished by no plaques, need some searching 
out and may provide, when found, no more than an intriguing glimpse 
through a gateway 
In a fortnight, however, a visitor can enter into the lives of both 
writers with a sympathy and vividness that weeks of study in a library 
could never arouse, Works that had worn the remoteness of classics 
take on a delightful reality and freshness as one examines the elements 


of which they were constructed 


Guy de Maupassant, one of the world’s supreme short-story writers, 


was born on August Sth, 1850. His parents Continued on Page 104 
Hotel de Rouen in center of Ry is the 


Lion d'Or of Flaubert'’s Madame Bovary 
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Che old fishing boat, half bathroom, half valet’s bedroom The Hotel du Cygne, Tétes, is the old posting The 


immense kitchen of the 
ull in the garden of Maupassant’s villa at Etretat inn described in Maupassant’s Boule de Suif 


Cygne remains the center o 





Etretat beach is near La Guillette, the showy little The Norman scene, its people and their work are litth Emma Bovary was born a 
villa built by Maupassant as a symbol of his success changed since the days of Flaubert and Maupassant wed in this farmhouse near R 
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of the Hotel de Rouen: Flaubert based Madar Le Pavillon de Rodolphe belongs to the 


The hidden path Emma Bov 
¢ Story, using local landmarks and characters true story 


has no part in Madame Bovar being seen when she we 
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‘panish, ike English, is an imperial language 


j 7 Itextends over many widely scattered parts of 
the earth, and embraces a speaking population of 
about 140,000,000, thre 


our neighbors in the We 


fourths of whom are 
stern Hemisphere 

But our interest in Spanish ts 
at the time of World War | 


Europe was curtailed and we began dealing more 


recent. It began 
when trade with 
extensively with South America. We were so 
little prepared for this innovation that teachers of 
German and other subjects had to turn overnight 
into teachers of Spanish, keeping one lesson 
ahead of their chasses 

Spanish is a language of wide distribution, and 
this leads, naturally, to a variety of dialectal 
forms. But the divergence is less than one would 
“xpect. The differences between the Spanish of 
Spain, Argentina, Mexico, Venezuela and Cuba 
are less marked than those found among the dia 
lects of the small Italian peninsula 

Nor do Spanish speakers worry about these 
differences. There is among them the same broad 
linguistic tolerance that prevails in the Anglo 
Saxon world, They, too, know what it is to have 
their language spoken by people of widely differ 
ent racial and cultural backgrounds—haughty 
swarthy Moroccan Berbers, Peru 
vian Indians and Cuban Negroes, Filipinos and 
Actually Span 
ish speakers are of all races under the sun; but 


Castilians and 
Aztecs Major ans and Ba ques 


they merge their backgrounds in an ideal of lin 
guistic unity. They have even devised the term 
Hispano, which means not “Spanish” (which is 
espafiol), but “pertaining to the great Spanish 
speaking family.” 

No fewer than nineteen sovereign nations have 
Spanish as their official tongue. In addition to 
European Spain and its African possessions, 
there are North American Mexico, Central Amer 
ican Costa Rica, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama, Antillean Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic, South American Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecua 
dor, Colombia and Venezuela 

Then there are the Philippines, which were 
long a Spanish colony and where Spanish is 
stili widely spoken, and American possessions 
like Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. There are 
millions of Spanish speakers in New York State, 
New Mexico, Texas, Arizona and California (in 
New Mexico, Spanish is co-official with English 


in the state legislature) 
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Spanish is ‘Easy! 


It’s the quickest of the Romance tongues to learn — at least in the 


beginning. Fourth in HOLIDAY ’s series on the world’s languages 


by Marto Pet 


It would be surprising indeed if this language 
did not have some local varieties. The flora and 
fauna of Argentina are quite different from those 
of Colombia, and the nomenclature varies ac 
cordingly. A farm hand is a pedn in Mexico, a 
euaso in Chile, a guajiro in Cuba. You will hear 
an automobile tire called goma in some countries, 
llanta in others. Tabaco, which means tobacco in 
Spain, becomes cigar in Cuba where the Cas 
tilian cilgarro means cigarette Vonte can mean 
mountain or jungle, manteca can be grease or 
But by and 
large, Spanish speakers manage to understand 
one, another 


butter, according to your location 


The variety of words is accompanied by a 
variety of gestures. If you are a beauteous young 
lady traveling in South America, do not be sur 
prised if in one country the young wolf-whistle at 
you by sticking index finger into cheek, while in 
another they use thumb and forefinger to open 
one eye wide, as if preparing to receive an eye 
drop from an oculist. In Spain these gestures are 
replaced by the piropo, a flowery spoken compli 
ment, said to have been inherited from the poetry- 
loving Moors who dominated most of Spain from 
the 8th to the 15th Century. “j Dichosa la madre 
que te parid! ‘Happy the mother who bore 
you!” is a sample of a brief piropo 

Spanish is fundamentally Latin in origin, the 
Latin of the legions that in the bloody Punic 
Wars wrested ancient Iberia from the Cartha- 
ginians. As the Romans took firm control of the 
Iberian Peninsula, they romanized and latinized 
the natives to such an extent that in later centuries 
Spain furnished Rome with emperors, such as 
Hadrian, and with great orators, such as Seneca 

A small die-hard band of native Iberians re- 
fused to submit to the Roman power. They went 
off into the mountain fastnesses of the northern 
Pyrenees, and there gave rise to the Basque 
people, who still speak a tongue utterly unlike 
those of their Spanish and French neighbors 

Roman Iberia lasted well over seven hundred 
years. Then Germanic invaders swarmed into 
the peninsula, founding a Visigothic dynasty and 
giving birth to most of the well-known Spanish 
family names like Ramirez, Hernandez, Suarez, 
Gonzalez. But except for this, the reign of the 
Visigoths made relatively little impression on the 
Latin tongue of Spain 

It was the invasion of the African Moors in 711 
that gave Spanish the indelible imprint that sets it 


off from its sister Romance tongues. The story 
of that invasion is as dramatic as the Norman 
Conquest of England. The Arabs, inspired by 
Mohammed's Koran, had swept with fire and 
sword across Christian North Africa, submerging 
the vestiges of the Graeco-Roman civilization 
that had thrived there since the fall of Carthage 
Spain, across the narrow strait then called the 
Pillars of Hercules, lay uneasy but secure, for the 
governor of the fortress that is now the Rock of 
Gibraltar was a Visigothic nobleman of proven 
prowess. He made the mistake of sending his 
daughter to be educated at court, in the capital 
city of Toledo, and the king, last of the Visigothic 
line, made the more fatal mistake of seducing her 
When her father learned of this, he opened the 
gates of his fortress to the Moors, and hordes 
of fanatical Moslems poured across the Strait 
of Gibraltar 

In less than fifty years the Moors snatched 
all of Spain from the Visigoths, save for a narrow 
strip in the far north. One more victory, and all 
of Spain would have been Moslem. But the vic- 
tory never came. Instead, the entrenched Spanish 
Christians managed to repel the last furious at- 
tack of the Moors at Covadonga 

Then started that long, bitter border warfare 
known as the Reconquista—the retaking from the 
Moors, bit by bit, at the cost of infinite blood and 
sweat and tears, of what had been so swiftly lost to 
them. Columbus’ discovery of America coin- 
cided with the expulsion of the last Spanish 
Moors from Granada, and Spain was free and 
Christian once more 

But the seven centuries of Moorish domination 
had left their mark in the form of vast numbers of 
Arabic words, Arabic expressions, Arabic place 
names. It is primarily by these that Spanish and 
Portuguese differ from other Romance tongues 

Run your eye over the a’s in a Spanish dic 
tionary. You will find a seemingly endless array 
of words that start with a/-, the Arabic article, 
and that have no cofinterpart, or only a borrowed 


one, in other Continued on Page 4 


Author Mario Pei, quite at home in the Gypsy 
atmosphere of a café cantante, enjoys a 
performance of the Ballets Espagnols. Flamenco 
dancer, Teresa, twirls her skirts and clicks her 
castanets, while El Nino de Almaden, the famous 


gypsy singer, claps in accompaniment 
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Continued from Page 54 
western tongues—alhaja for jewel, 
almeja for clam, almacén for ware- 
house, alacrdn for scorpion, alcalde 
for mayor, alguacil for henchman 
Then look at the map of Spain, or 
any Spanish-speaking land, and ob- 
serve the number of place names 
starting with Guad-, from the Arabic 
wadi, river—Guadalquivir, Guada- 
lajara, Guadarrama, Guadalupe 
and you will become acutely con- 
scious of the impact of Arabic on 
Spanish. Even the Spanish exclama- 
tion of wishful 
“would to God!”’. 
sha Allah! 

The other element in Spanish that 
sets it apart from Latin consists of 
the words that have either survived 
from the pre-Roman Iberians or 
have been brought in by the Basques, 


thinking, ojald, 


is the Arabic wa 


words like vega, plain (we get it in 
Las Vegas), ascua, live coal, gorra, 
cap, izquierdo, \eft, pizarra, slate, 
and the bizarro passed on to us as 
bizarre 

Many of the American Indian 
words we have adopted into English 
came first into Spanish, which passed 
them on to us. This was natural, 
since the Spaniards preceded the 
English in the New World. No Eng- 
lish translation is therefore needed 
for such originally Indian words in 
Spanish as chocolate, tomate, maiz, 
cacao, coyote. But should we remind 
you that Auracdn gave us hurricane, 
that aguacate gave us avocado pear, 
and that hamaca became hammock’? 


Spanish is a good-neighbor lan- 
guage and a language of commercial, 
political and cultural importance; 
but in addition, it is the easiest of the 
major western languages to learn, 
at least in its initial stages. This is 
due in part to the relative ease of 
pronunciation, in part to the Span- 
ish Academy, which in the 18th Cen- 
tury simplified grammatical rules 
and eliminated irregularities. In a 
beginner's three-month course, you 
can learn more Spanish than French, 
italian or German. The difficulties 
come later, when you tackle long- 
winded Spanish sentences with their 
loose word order 

Thg tourist to Spain, Mexico, 
Cuba or Argentina need not worry 
about the complicated arrangement 
of literary sentences. He has only 
to consider a few simple sounds and 
words 

The vowel sounds of Spanish are 
only five in number 

ah (spelled a) is the a of father 
ama (AH-mah) he loves, altar (ahl- 
rAHR) altar; 

ch (spelled e) is halfway between 
the e of met and the a of 
(MEH-sehs) 


gate cut 


short—mese months, 


este (BHS-teh) this; 


ee (spelled /) is the ee of meet—si 
(SEE) yes, ir (EER) to go; 

oh (spelled 0) is the o of go cut 
short—no (NOH) no, not, pollo (poH- 
lyoh) chicken; 

00 (spelled u) is the oo of food 
humo (00-moh) smoke, fumar (foo- 
MAHR) to smoke 

The sound of w is indicated in 
Spanish spelling by u or Au, that of 
y by y, jor hi 

bueno (BweH-noh) good, hueso 
(WEH-soh) bone: 

ya (YAH) already, now, muy (MOOY) 
very, 
hierro 


(MYEH-doh) fear, 


(YEHR-roh) iron 


miedo 


Spanish consonant sounds are 
almost as simple as the vowels 

Written b and 1 pro- 
nounced as + if they come at the be- 


are both 


ginning of an utterance, or after a 
consonant; but if they appear be- 
tween vowels, they are both sounded 
as a weak y, with the lower lip not 
Bien (BYEHN) 


(chn-BYAHR) to send; 


touching the upper 
well; enviar 
caballo (kah-vAH-lyoh) horse; bravo 
(BRAH-Voh) brave 

The letter c before e or i, and the 
letter z, used only before a, 0 or u in 
modern Spanish, have the sound of 
th in thing in north Spanish Cas- 
but like s in 


southern Spain and most of Spanish 


tilian, are sounded 


America. Cielo (THYEH-loh or SYEH- 
loh) sky, heaven; /azo (LAH-thoh or 
LAH-soh) loop, lasso 

The letter ¢ before e or ij, and j in 
any position represent an h-sound 
which is stronger than in English 
(call it the ch of German ach, or of 
Scottish /och as pronounced by a 
Scotsman). If you use an English 
will be 


General (heh-neh-RAHL) general; giro 


h-sound, you understood 
(HEE-roh) money order; joven (HOH- 
vehn) young; joya (HOH-yah) jewel 

Spanish written 4, on the other 
hand, is always silent. Hora (OH-rah) 
hour; Aierro (YEHR-roh) iron 

The written // is /y in Castilian, a 
mere y in most of Spanish America, 
while in Argentina and Chile it some 
times sounds like English /. Caballo 
(kah-VAH-lyoh, kah-vAH-yoh, kah 
VAH-joh) horse 

Written fi is the ny of canyon. Aiio 
(AH-nyoh) year; sefior (seh-NYOHR) 
sir. 

Written s is always hard, as in 
this, never soft, as in these. Rosa 
(ROH-sah) rose 

The Spanish r is trilled; if written 
double, it is trilled for a longer 
period of time. Caro (KAH-roh) dear; 
carro (KAHR-roh) cart 

In the written gr IUDS Gue, qui, gue, 
gui, the u is silent. Que (KEH) which, 
that; (KYEHN) 


(GeHR-rah) war 


quien who; guerra 


Continued on Page Mw) 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHIGKY, 86.86 PROOF. GOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Spanish forms of greeting and 
leave-taking are uncomplicated but 
numerous: 

Buenos dias (@weH-nohs DeEF-ahs) 
Good day, good morning. 

Buenas tardes (@weH-nahs TAHR- 
dehs) Good afternoon, good eve- 
ning. 

Buenas noches (BweH-nahs NOH- 
chehs) Good night. 

Adiés (ah-pyous) or Hasta la 
vista(AHS-tah lah vees-tah) Good-by. 

Hasta luego (mafiana) (AuS-tah 
LWEH-goh, mah-NyAH-nah) See you 
later (tomorrow). 

i Hola! (on-lah) Hello! 

¢ Como esta usted? (KOH-moh ehs- 
TAH 00S-TEHD) How are you? 


éQué tal? (KEH TAHL) How's 
everything? 
Muy bien, gracias, <y usted? 


(MOOY BYEHN, GRAH-thyas, ee oos- 
reHD) Very well, thank you, and 
you”? 

Note the curious inverted question 
and exclamation marks at the be- 
ginning of questions and exclama- 
tions. The Spanish Academy thought- 
fully provided them, on the theory 
that when a person is reading he 
often misses the fact that he is up 
against a question until he gets to the 
end, whereupon he has to lift his 
voice suddenly, if he is reading out 
loud, or rearrange his train of 
thought. To make assurance doubly 
sure, the Academy also provided 
written accent marks to go over 
words used in a question, like 
é Dénde? (where?) and ¢ Cudndo? 
(when?); if the word is not used ina 
question, the written accent does not 
appear. This is a little like wearing 
suspenders and a belt, but the 
Academy left nothing to chance. 

The following forms of address 
are used pretty much as in English, 
save that they are not generally used 
before a person's first name: 

Sefior (seh-NYOHR) Mr., sir, gen- 
tleman ; 

Sefiora (seh-NYOH-rah) 
madam, ma'am, lady; 

Sefiorita (seh-nyoh-ReE-tah) Miss, 
young lady. 

The following, on the other hand, 
are used only before a person's first 
name. They do not at all imply un- 
due familiarity, and it is perfectly all 
right to use them with anyone whose 
first name you know: 

Don (dohn) Mr.; 

Dofia (poH-nyah) Mrs., 

These are the polite ways of say- 
ing “you”: 

Usted (008-TEHD) you; 

Ustedes (o08-TEH-dehs) you (plural). 
They are abbreviated in writing to 
Vd., Vds., respectively, and come 
originally from Vuestra Merced, 
Vuestras Your Grace, 
Your Graces. In some countries, 


Mrs., 


Mercedes, 


they are used even in familiar ad- 
dress, particularly in the plural. It is 
a little odd to hear a Spanish- 
American mother telling her chil- 
dren: “Your Graces have been 
naughty, and consequently Your 
Graces will go to bed without their 
suppers.” 


For a language that is super- 
polite, Spanish distinguishes itself 
by having no real word for please. 
You express it by a circumlocution: 
Do me the favor of, or Have the 
kindness to: : 

Hadgame usted el favor de darme 
(AH-gah-meh oos-TEHD ehl fah-vour 
deh DAHR-meh) Do me the favor of 
giving me, or please give me; 
Tenga usted la bondad de decirme 
(TEHN-gah 00s-TEHD lah bohn-DAHD 
deh deh-THEER-meh) Have the kind- 
ness to tell me, or please tell me. 

Other polite phrases are: 

(Mil) gracias (MEEL GRAH-thyahs) 
Thank you (very much). 

No hay de qué, De nada (noh avy 
deh ken, deh NAH-dah) Don't men- 
tion it. 

Dispense usted(dees-PEHN-Seh oos- 
TEHD) Pardon me, excuse me. (Polite 
imperatives normally require usted 
in Spanish; in English, with a com- 
mand it’s understood.) 

Lo siento (mucho) (loh SYEHN-toh 
Moo-choh) I’m (very) sorry. 

No importa, No es nada (noh eem- 
POHR-tah, noh EHS NAH-dah) It 
doesn’t matter, it’s nothing. 

Si (see) Yes; no (NOH) No, not. 

Con mucho gusto (kohn Moo-choh 
Goos-toh) With pleasure. 

éPermite que le presente a mi 
amigo? (pehr-mee-teh keh leh preh- 
SEHN-teh ah mee ah-MEE-goh) May | 
introduce my friend? 

i Muchisimo gusto ! (mMoo-CHEE-see- 
moh Goos-toh) Delighted!, pleased 
to meet you! 


The question the tourist is most 
likely to hear is 

é Qué quiere usted? (Ke KYEH-reh 
00S-TEHD) What do you want? or 
é Qué desea usted? (ken deh-sen-ah 
008-TEHD) What do you wish” 

Here are the formulas for answer- 
ing: 

(Yo) quiero, deseo, quisiera (you 
K YEH-roh, deh-seH-oh, kee-SYEH-rah) 
I want, wish, should like (The use of 
yo, |, is optional, since the ending of 
the verb indicates the subject); Déme 
usted (DEH-meh oos-TEHD) Give me; 
Trdigame usted (TRAHY-gah-meh 
00S-TEHD) Bring me. 

These may be softened by turning 
them into a question, or by using 
the please circumlocution : 

éQuiere usted darme (traerme)? 
(KYEH-reh 00$-TEHD DAHR-meh, trah- 
EHR-meh) Will you give me, bring 


Continued on Page 62 
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Suggestion to a wife whose 
husband is taking a trip this fall 
to EUROPE, the NEAR or 
FAR EAST, AFRICA... 


KLM’s Family Travel Plan 
saves up to 330 on your 
ticket! 


. so why not 
both go? 









Two can fly as cheaply as one! Well, almost. You 


and aft 
¥P 


he — will agree the savings offered by the KLM Family? 
Travel Plan are substantial... enough to make pos- 
sible that wonderful trip together this fall, Take along 
the children, too, and save, 














tape,” no co-signers, no collat 
eral, Pay 10% down 
in up to 20 months. 


with your husband? 


- balance 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 
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¢ Children | 318.00| 240.00 | 426.00 330.00 
Bes * Savings aint high season fares ris b 
f (Children under 12 save 50% of Head of Family fare infants under 2 save 90%.) 
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Family of Four—Father,Motherand = ticket to one! On a round trip ‘ 
Two Children (12 through 25 yrs.) ty Paris, visit Glasgow, London, & 
TOURIST CLASS | DELUXE CLASS Amsterdam, Brussels, Dublin * 
ft $760 $1,020 and Shannon 
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KLM Royal Dutch Airline 
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ROYAL DUTCH Street 
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here’s a new yardstick for 


fashion under the palms 


Down in the tropics the sun is shining 
on a new fabric sensation. Air-weight 
wool, sheerest wool you've ever known. ' 
You'll see this new vacationer at the 
beach... at jai-alai games... in play 
clothes light as your holiday heart. You'll 
see wool drifting ethereally into the 
flower-scented night... in evening gowns 
that are floaty mists of enchantment. 
What a holiday designers are having 
with these unex pec ted textures... with 
the sleekness wool fives the new silhouettes. 
And what a holiday you'll have— 
from the chore of pressing. For that’s the 
beauty of vacationing in wool, Just hang 
wool up and wrinkles disappear into thin 
air. No matter how long you're away, your 
wool wardrobe keeps its sunny side up. 
So come along... hitch your vacation 
plans to this new fashion star. In 
air-weight wool, cool and comfortable, 


you're bound for a wonderful time. 


"Hu isp O' Wool” in Far ast colors inspires Carefree vacationer—B, HU. Wragge’s 
lina Leset halter suit with jacket Wool chemise in tropu wool jersey. Because wool 
never vet that hrapoele look when wel has an inborn power lo hake off wrinkles, 


lis the active yunmers delight it goes on and on... poised and fresh. 


\\ 
In the limelight—white flannel. From the “heyday” twenties... For adventure-hopping—Jr. Sophisticates designs this 
fashion welcomes back the aristocratic look of white wool flannel. Shown checked wool coat over a shift of chiffon wool flannel. 
in a triped column slim skirt by | van Picone Teno paired with Wool’s richness will rise to whateve r’s ihead . se will 


the soft luxury of pure wool sweaters ... designed by Forstmann take you comfortably through changes in troy weather 
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Vight-blooming beauty—wool sheer as moon-mist, printed with yellow New wool fashions in 4 wide range of price 
roses! See how exquisitely slim it shapes. (Even at its sheerest, wool Burdine’ s tlius Garfinckel, Neiman Mi reu 
1 I 


molds a more slender figure.) Sheath and companion coat, by Ben Reig. write Dept, G-1, WOOL, 420 Lex, Ave 
TS et ih Yh YE bytyl + |! 5 4 |! E n Wp 


nothing measures up to Wool 
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ENJOY THE 


FINEST! 


TABU 


LIPSTICK 











Ne lipotic k 


in the world can 





give your lips such 
fresh appeal, That's be 


| 

cause the quality is so superior... | 
the texture so silken. smooth | 
| 


Unlike ‘permanent’ lipsticks that 
dry your lips, lasting TABU keeps | 
them soft, inviting, And fragrant 
too becouse TABU lipsticks are | 
laden with the ‘‘forbidden’’ per- 


fume, Correct shades for everyone 


Save the cose, ploted with 


Refill, 75 


$750 


24 wat gold plus ton 


at better stores the world over 
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me’? Haga usted el favor de darme 
traerme) (Ati-gah 008-TEHD chi fah- 
vour deh DAHR-meh, trah-eHR-meh) 
Do the favor of giving me (bring- 
ing me) or Please give me, bring me. 

Here are the names of some forms 
or containers 

Un pedazo (oon peh-Dan-thoh) a 
piece; una tajada (O0-nah tah-HaH- 
dah) a slice; un paquete (oon pah- 
KEH-teh) a pack, package; una caja 
(00-nah KAH-hah) a box; una botella 
(00-nah boh-TeH-lyah) a bottle; un 
vaso (OOn BAH-SOh) a glass; una 
taza (OO-nah TAH-thah) a cup, 

The word for of is de (pen). 

Things you might want 

Pan (PAWN) bread; jabdén (hah- 
VOHN) soap; cigarrillos (thee-gahr- 
reE-lyohs) cigarettes ; leche (Len-cheh) 
milk; cerveza (thehr-BeH-thah) beer; 
agua (Ati-gwah) water; fé (TEH) tea; 
café (kah-ren) coffee: vino (blanco, 
tinto) BEE-noh (BLAHN-koh, TEEN-toh) 
wine (white, red). 

Now let's try some of these: 

Quisiera un paquete de cigarrillos 
(kee-syeH-rah oon pah-KeH-teh deh 
thee-gahr-ree-lyohs) | should like a 
package of cigarettes. 

é Quiere usted darme un pedazo de 
jabén? (KyeH-reh O08-TEHD DAHR- 
meh oon peh-panH-thoh deh hah- 
VOHN) Will you give me a piece of 
soap? 

Mozo, trdigame usted una botella 
de cerveza (MOH-thoh, TRAHY-gah- 
meh 008-TEHD OO-nah boh-TeH-lyah 
deh thehr-sen-thah) Waiter, bring 
me a bottle of beer. 


Here are more shopping terms: 
Muéstreme (Mweus-treh-meh) 
Show me. 

é Cudnto? (or ¢ Cudnto cuesta’) 
(KWAHN-toh, KWAHN-toh KWEHS- 
tah) How much”? 

Es demasiado (eis deh-mah-sy AH- 
doh) It's too much. 

¢ Algo mas’? (or ¢Quiere mas?) 
(AHL-goh MAHS, KYEH-reh MAHS) 
Anything else? 

Nada mds (NAH-dah MAHS) Noth- 
ing else. 

Ya hasta (or Es hastante) (vA 
BAHS-tah, EHS bahs-TAHN-teh) That's 
enough. 


Here are a few directional expres- 
sions 

é Puede usted decirme ? (pwen-deh 
008-TEHD deh-THEER-meh) Can you 
tell me” 

< Dénde estd (estan)? (poun-deh 
ehs-TAH, ehs-TAHN) Where is (are)? 

< Adoénde (ah-DOHN-deh 
vaAH-mohs) Where are we going? 

é Por dénde? or ¢ Para qué lado? 
(POHR DOHN-deh, PAH-rah KEH LAH- 
doh) Which way? 

Aqui esta (estan) (ah-Kee chs-TAH, 
chs-TAHN) Here is (are). 


, 


vamos 


A la derecha (izquierda) (au lah 
deh-ren-chah, ith-xkveHr-dah) To 
the right (left). 

Adelante (ah-deh-LaAun-teh) 
Straight ahead. 

Iry combining these with a few 
nouns: fa estacién (lah ehs-tah- 
THYOHN) the station; e/ taxi (ehl 
tahk-see) the taxi; e/ museo (ehl 
M0Oo-SEH-Oh) the museum; /a ciudad 
(lah thyoo-Danp) the city; /a calle 
(lah KAH-lyeh) the street; la tienda 
(lah TyeHN-dah) the store; /a far- 
macia (lah fahr-Mau-thyah) the drug 
store; el correo (chi kohr-reH-oh) 
the post office; ¢/ salén de belleza 
(ehl sah-LoHN deh beh-Lyen-thah) 
the beauty parlor; e/ hotel (ehl oh- 
TEHL) the hotel; e/ comedor (ehl koh- 
meh-DOHR) the dining room, the din- 
ing car; e/ teléfono (ehl teh-Len-foh- 
noh) the telephone; e/ cuarto de 
bafio (ehl KwAHR-toh deh BAH-nyoh) 
the bathroom; e/ retrete (ehl reh- 
TREH-teh) the lavatory. 

Try out a few combinations: 

Dispense usted, ¢ puede decirme 
donde esta el museo ? (dees-PEHN-seh 
008-TEHD, PWEH-deh deh-THEER-meh 
DOHN-deh ehs-TAH ehl moo-seH-oh) 
Pardon me, can you tell me where 
the museum is? 

é Quiere usted indicarme un cine? 
(KYEH-reh 00S-TEHD een-dee-KAHR- 
meh oon THEE-nch) Would you 
show me a movie house” 

é Para qué lado esta el comedor? 
(PAH-rah KEH LAH-doh ehs-TAH ehl 
koh-meh-ponr) Which way is the 
dining car? 


Directional signs are important, 
They generally appear in written 
rather than spoken form: 

Prohibido fumar (proh-ee-vee-doh 
foo-MAHR) No smoking. 

/ Cuidado! (kwee-Dau-doh) Care- 
ful! 

Aviso (ah-VeEE-soh) Notice. 

Guardar la derecha (izquierda) 
(gwahr-Danr lah deh-reH-chah, eeth- 
KYEHR-dah) Keep right (left). 

Entrada, salida (ehn-TRAu-dah, 
sah-Lee-dah) Entrance, Exit (used 
also for “arrival,” “departure” in 
railroad stations). 

Sehtores (or caballeros, or hombres) 
(seh-NyOH-rehs, kah-vah-LYEH-rohs, 
ouM-brehs) Gentlemen, men. 

Sefioras (or damas, or mujeres) 
(seh-NYOH-rahs, DAH-mahs, 
HeH-rehs) Ladies, women, 


moo- 


Here are a few “speaking” terms: 

éHabla usted espaiol? (inglés, 
yrancés, aleman) (AH-viah 008-TEHD 
ehs-pah-NYOHL, een-GLeHs, frahn- 
THEHS, ah-leh-MAHN) Do you speak 
Spanish (English, French, German)? 

Un poco (oon POoH-koh) A little. 

Hable ustea mds despacio (An- 
vieh 008-TEHD MAHS dehs-PAH-thyoh) 
Speak more slowly. 
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é Entiende usted? (ehn-TYEHN-deh 
008-TEHD) Do you understand? 

No entiendo (noh ehn-TYEHN-doh) 
I don't understand. 

é Qué quiere decir? (Ke KYEH-reh 
deh-THEER) What do you want to 
say? What do you mean? 

éCémo se llama esto en espaiol? 
(KOH-moh seh LYAH-mah_ EHS-toh 
ehn ehs-pah-NYOHL) What do you 
call this in Spanish? 

éCémo se dice . en espaiiol? 
(KOH-moh seh Dee-theh ...ehn ehs- 
pah-NYOHL) How do you say... in 
Spanish? 

Soy norteamericano (norteameri- 
(SOY NOHR-teh-ah-meh-ree- 
KAH-noh) I’m an American (shift 
from -o to -a if you are a woman; 


cana) 


and note that plain americano won't 
do, since the term applies to all in- 
habitants of western-hemisphere na- 
tions). 


There are some people you may 


_ especially need or want to send for. 


Yo necesito (or me hace falta) 
(YOu neh-theh-see-toh, meh au-theh 
FAHL-tah) I need; Mande usted venir 
(or envie usted por) MAHN-deh oos- 
TEHD beh-NeerR, ehn-Bee-ch oos- 
TEHD POHR) Send for. 

El mozo(ehl Mou-thoh) the waiter ; 
la criada (lah kree-au-dah) the maid; 
un médico (oon MEH-dee-koh) a doc- 
tor; un mozo de equipajes (oon 
MOH-thoh deh eh-kee-pau-hehs) a 
porter; un intérprete (oon een-TEHR- 
preh-teh) an interpreter. 


The weather offers pleasant possi- 
bilities for elementary conversation. 
Here are a few weather terms: 
Llueve (LyweH-veh) It is raining. 
Hace calor (frie) (an-theh kah- 
LOHR, FREE-oh) It is warm (cold). 

Tengo calor ( frio) (TEHN-goh kah- 
LOUR [FREE-oh]) | am warm (cold). 

i Qué tiempo mds hermoso (malo)! 
(KEH TYEHM-poh MAHS ehr-MOH-soh, 
MAH-loh) What fine (bad) weather! 


Here are a few high-frequency 
words: 

Yo (you) I, nosotros (noh-son- 
trohs) we; é/ (EHL) he, e//os (eH-lyohs) 
they, masculine; e//a (eH-lyah) she, 
ellas (eH-lyahs) they, feminine; este, 
esta (EHS-teh, EHS-tah) this; ese, esa 
(eH-seh, eH-sah) that (near the per- 
son addressed); ¢ quién? (KYEHN) 
who?; mi, mis (MEE, MBPES) my; 
(NWEHS-troh, 
NWEHS-trohs) our, ours; su, sus (SOO, 
$008) his, her, your, their; agui (ah- 
KEE) here; alld (ah-Lyan) there; hoy 
(OY) today; ayer (ah-yeHR) yester- 
day; majfiana (mah-NyAH-nah) to- 
morrow; pronto (PROHN-toh) 
quickly, fast; ahora (ah-on-rah) 
now; mucho (MOoo-choh) much, lots 
of; poco (poH-koh) little, not much; 

Continued on Page 89 
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An experience 





We think you will readily agree that the simple 
traightforward lines of the new Continental 
Vark 11 are almost formal intheir quiet elegance, 
To this extent, it is a conservative motor car, 
Sut observe how long and low and truly ex- 
citing a conservative car can be! It is an excite 


ment you can actually sense in owning it, and 





awaits you-—the excitement of being conservative 





driving it and knowing that it is your own pet 
sonal PrOmme leoti 
And always there will be the inner satisfaction 


of knowing that in the creation of the Continental 
Mark 11, neither time nor craftsmanship ha 


been stinted to make it a fine a motor cual 


Americn has yet known 


rh 


a 
Continental 
Mark Il 











Continental Division « Ford Motor Company 
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This is a new regular feature of Howipay, 

dealing with today's leading forms of entertainment, 
Television, Movies, the Theater 

Since this is our Travel Europe 1956 issue, 

our first round is devoted 

to facets of these three arts abroad 

Television will be covered by Alfred Bester, 

author of the novel Who He ’, 

writer for television in the United States, England, 
France and Italy, sage and wit 

The Stage will be covered by Frank O'Connor, 
perhaps the best living Irish writer, 

onetime director of Dublin's famous Abbey Theatre, 
now American citizen, also sage, also wit 

The Movies will be written by Harry Kurnitz, 
author of the novels Fast Company and Reclining Nude, 
the play Reclining Figure, and innumerable movies 


here and abroad, likewise sage, likewise wit 


The gifted gentlemen have quite a few things in common, 


Each is highly proficient in the particular 
form of entertainment he will write about 
Each loves that form, Each writes about it superbly, 


Each treats entertainment entertainingly 
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TELEVISION 


French-lItalian Style 
by Alfred Bester 


@ Sui Generis, who runs Ye Olde Italo-Indian Curry Shoppe 
on the Via Veneto in Rome, always says that a woman is “of 
its own kind; unique.” And it’s about time that someone 
realized the same is true of television. The loud beefs filed by 
the articulate minority in the New World and Old World 
about the vices of American-type TV ignore this basic fact 
there is no American-type TV. There's also no French, Italian, 
English or any other kind of TV. There's only television-type 
TV, a new and unique medium which imposes on itself its own 
virtues and vices 

There's a tired gag we used to tell in P.S. 52 (class of 8B2) 
about the mother who had a married son and a married daugh- 
ter. The son, she said, was married to a no-good doll. She had 
her breakfast in bed, went shopping every afternoon and 


dragged him to parties every night. But the daughter had a 


wonderful husband. He gave her breakfast in bed, sqnt her 


shopping every afternoon and took her to parties every night 

In France, Italy and England it’s the same thing. America is 
married to a no-good doll named television, but in their coun- 
tries television is wonderful. It may be wonderful but it’s exactly 
the same as our own. The shows are the same and the audience 
response is the same. And the pay-off is, when you tell them 
this they're delighted 

“American TV—pfui!” they say. “Have you seen our big 
show, // Portiere ?” (Or it might be Le Concierge.) 

“Yeah, I caught it,” I say. “And I really dug it. Agreat show. 
Exactly like our best American shows.” 

“No. Really? You mean it? How nice.” 

But although all TV shows in all countries turn out alike, 
each country produces the identical end-product in a different 
and characteristic manner. The production side of television 
can be as revealing as an hour with the head-shrinker. I don’t 
think there’s any other medium that displays national character 
as vividly as TV-in-the-making 

Take the States. We put our TV shows together in a happy 
state of hysteria. If you don’t enjoy impending doom you don’t 
belong in TV. Every phone call in the business begins the same 
way: “Kid, we're in trouble ” Every conference in studio or 
agency brain-rooms begins the same way: “We got a problem 
here .. .”’ If two ulcers meet on the eighth floor of NBC and one 
asks the other how his show’s going, the second doesn’t answer 
“Yesterday we gave away two million dollars.”’ Or: “Last night 
we outdrew the hurricane.” No. He always says: “I'm having a 
hassle on my show (hassle, n., a minor difficulty or a major 
difference which can be solved only by bloodshed).”’ 

French TV shows are indistinguishable from ours. You get 
sports, comedy, drama, interviews, panel shows, musicals 
everything except give-away shows. The idea of giving away 
something for nothing is incomprehensible to Frenchmen. But 
the way these shows are put together is characteristic 

Actors do not hunt for jobs; they intrigue. Madame goes to 


Bibi's cocktail party (despite Continued on Page 124 











THEATER 


O’Casey and the Ghosts 
by Frank O'Connor 


@ Many people consider Sean O'’Casey the finest playwright in 
the world, but to understand him properly, an American must 
first know something about recent Irish history. Up to 1921, 
Ireland for twenty-odd years had been sustained on a wave of 
romantic patriotism. One indication of this was a shabby old 
theater by the river, the Abbey Theatre, where the poet W. B. 
Yeats produced the plays of himself and his followers. Another 
was the brief revolution of 1916 when a few hundred Irish- 
men fought the British Army in the streets of Dublin for a week. 
The two things were intimately related, the former a protest 
against the English commercial art which dominated Ireland, 
the latter a protest against British rule. One of the Abbey's 
most famous plays was Cathleen ni Houlihan by Yeats, which 
described Ireland in the guise of an old beggarwoman, call- 
ing upon her young men to come out and restore to her the 
four green fields of which she had been robbed, and when the 
young men went out and fought, Yeats himself recognized his 


responsibility 


Did that play of mine send out 


Certain men the English shot? 


But by 1921 revolution of that romantic sort was finished. 
English and Irish intelligence officers fought it out as a duel in 
the darkness. It was practical, organized, ruthless killing; it 
shocked many decent folk, but for the first time it gave the 
Irish a chance of fighting on fairly equal terms. They succeeded ; 
the British left, and the Irish, now divided about the settlement 
with England, continued to kill one another in the same prac- 
tical, ruthless way. 

Suddenly from that little theater by the river there was heard 
a voice that caused the two sets of gunmen to grow pale and 
ask indignantly if there was no justice in the world at all. A 
Dublin workingman, Sean O’Casey, produced some plays that 
blasted Cathleen ni Houlihan, romantic Ireland and the 
assassins on both sides. In the very first moments of the man’s 
first play a cowardly Dublin peddler was heard jeering at Ire- 
land as “the Land of Saints and Scholars” and ironically 
quoting “O Cathleen ni Houlihan, your way’s a thorny way.” 
At the curtain of the second play, two drunks in the last stages 


of intoxication were romancing about “chains and slavery,” 
dying for Ireland and the story of Willie Reilly and his own 
Colleen Bawn. The men in these plays were almost invariably 
cowards, moral cowards when not physical cowards, and all the 
gallantry, all the integrity was attributed to women. 

Do not let me try to rewrite history and persuade you that we, 
the gunmen on either side, approved of these plays. We didn’t. 
The shock was so great that it almost reunited us in scorn of the 
low blackguard who so slandered our motives and our con- 
duct. When the third play, The Plough and the Stars, was 
produced there were riots in the theater. The second act 
showed a public house on the outskirts of a great national 


rally with a prostitute lamenting Continued on Page 109 





MOVIES 


Continental ‘Touch 


by Harry Kurnitz 


@ For the benefit of those who are not constant patrons of 
second-run cinemas, or avid students of bankruptcy proceed 
ings, | would like to explain that | am a writer who has spent a 
great deal of his time in Hollywood, lord of an infested half-acre 
high in the hills above Sunset Boulevard, waited on hand-and 
foot (or was it hammer-and-tongs?) by a bevy of servants. Mine 
was the longest convertible, the shiniest Utrillo, and my turn 
over record-changer could chew a Beethoven sonata into a 
handful of coffee beans in seven seconds flat 

I pulled an oar in every fashionable galley from Burbank to 
Culver City and there is hardly a Writers’ Building in the town 
on some one wall of which | did not carve a bleeding heart 
pierced by an arrow, and within this device “H.K,. loves 
D.F.Z.” Or J.L.W. Or L.B.M. The second pair of initials 
varied according to the locale and the customary one 
week's notice, 

And now... well, the Utrillo has gone to meet its maker (and 
I don’t mean Utrillo), The Lincoln Continental stands covered 
with dust and the turn-over record-changer is reduced to work- 
ing on little thin hoteakes in a Wilshire-l aBrea drive-in. A new 
Hollywood—well, wider anyway, and with stereophonic 
sound—has replaced the waving fields of corn I knew so well 

In my day, of course, we all believed the world was flat, the 
terrible outer edges jutting forth somewhere north of Ventura, 
and adventurous fellows who went as far as downtown Los 
Angeles were entitled to farewell parties and rich gifts of 
matched luggage. But then came the postwar travel boom and 
many of us hit the road. Hollywood is better for its new horizon, 
and Europe—well, it’s perhaps too soon to tell. | have recently 
found gin-rummy scores in the deepest tunnel of the Cata 
combs, and eavesdropping on two scholarly Frenchmen in a 
train I found talk studded with “La script-girl,” “le boom-shot,”’ 
“il n'y’a pas le major release,” and finally the ancient and terrible 
cry, “My agent is a louse!” 

From time to time, unless there is armed resistance, | will 
write not only about Hollywood in Hollywood but about 


Hollywood on the Grand Tour 


I was at my usual table at my favorite sidewalk café in Paris 
when X, a producer friend of mine, loomed up. | am not trying 
to hide his identity; his name happens to be X. He speaks seven 
or eight languages fluently, though his origins are lost in the 
swirling mists of Mittel-Europa, circa 1900, He is always im 
peccably dressed and carries a gold-knobbed cane with which 
to beat off creditors in the street. | turned my back for a 
moment (to pin my money to my undershirt) then greeted X 
warmly. He chain-smoked Gitanes and chain-ate yoghurt, play 
ing both ends of his ulcer against the middle, but neither 
activity kept him from his pitch. “I am producing Boris 
Goudonov in Yugoslavia,” he announced. “With the co-opera 


tion of the entire Yugoslav Army.” Continued on Page 6; 
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Continued from Page 65 

“Isn't Mike Todd producing War 
and Peace in Yugoslavia?”’ | asked. 
“With the co-operation of the entire 
Yugoslav Army?” 

“War and Peace!” he cried scorn- 
fully, and proceeded to tell rapidly 
five or six of the more recent jokes 
circulating about this somewhat 
over-publicized venture. “*/ am ready 
to go. Alexander Korda was after 
the rights but I stepped in and got 
them. He is furious. Do you know 
what my estimated gross is in the 
Western Hemisphere alone?” He 
looked around then 
scratched a wildly implausible figure 
with his cane in the loose gravel of 
the terrace. He erased it quickly 
with his foot. “Well, yes or no. Do 
you want to do the screenplay?” 

“Are you doing the opera or the 
drama?” | asked. 

“We'll decide later. 
the story, don’t you?” 


cautiously, 


You know 


I tried to remember the opera's 
plot. It isn’t an easy plot to remem- 
ber—or to forget, for that matter. 
“There’s this Boris, sort of a Re- 
gent,” I mused aloud, “and he 
steals the throne by having Prince 
Dmitri, the heir, assassinated. But 
the opposition, to arouse the people, 
puts up a false Prince Dmitri. Boris 
doesn’t want the people to know 
what's happened, so he puts up a 
false Prince Dmitri too, And then 
the real Prince Dmitri shows up.” 

He looked at me coldly. “What 
do you want with so many Dmitris?” 
he asked, in a tone which implied 
that they were all my relatives for 
whom Ii was seeking jobs. “Can't 
you lose a couple?” 

“I can try.” 

“Good.” He shook my hand en- 
thusiastically, transferring to it a 
generous blob of yoghurt. “Let me 
have your check for $500 and I leave 
for Belgrade tonight. There is one 
key man, he is in the pro-Mike Todd 
faction of the army, and as soon as I 
clear with him...” 

Unwilling to interrupt my friend, 
I had hastily arranged the empty 
yoghurt jars to spell NO. “Sorry, 
X,”’ I said aloud, having run out of 
jars, but X. was already five tables 
away, the point of his gold-knobbed 
cane flashing in the gravel, his hyp- 
notic voice working over a fresh 
prospect. Another producer, a chap 
named Y, slid into the empty chair 
and we were soon deeply immersed 
in a remake of The Last Laugh to be 
shot in Tierra del Fuego with the 
co-operation of the entire Argentin- 
ian and Chilean Coast Guards. 

his was, in short, a typical morn- 
ing on the terrace of Fouquet’s, a 
café-restaurant which is one of the 
nerve centers of motion-picture pro- 
duction in Europe. It is nicely situ- 





ated at the corner of the Champs- 
Elysées and the Avenue George V, 
with the TWA the 
street in case one of the customers 
has to leave town in a hurry. Three 
of the great hotels favored by movie 
people are within easy walking dis- 
tance and most of the important 
agents have their offices nearby. The 
food and service are first-rate, the 
former quite expensive. The floor 
show starts at 11 A.M. when the pro- 
ducers dart past their concierges and 
make for one of the two terraces. 
Lunch is a good time to go and on 
bright days the terrace on the Ave- 
nue George V side is favored by the 
more solventand illustrious clientele. 

Meanwhile, if Boris Goudonov by 
some miracle does turn up at your 
neighborhood theater be sure to 
count the number of Prince Dmitris, 
If there are less than three, or more 
than five, please let me know. | may 
have it all wrong. 


office across 


I have just filed my application for 
a trip to Mars with the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Outer Space 
Travel, good old BOOST. The form 
included a space headed “Reasons 
for making this trip” and in reply I 
have written one burning word, 
“Revenge.” I intend land 
Mars, check my bag at the Space- 
port, take a helicab downtown, walk 
up to the first Martian I see, punch 
him in the nose and cry, “There! 
That's for what you did to Orson 
Welles!” 
I have no way of knowing, of 


to on 


course, what the official score on 
Orson Welles would be today if his 
career had not boiled over so soon in 
such a tizzy of interplanetary pub- 
licity, but I like to think that his 
Mercury would still be 
somewhere on or just off Broadway 
and that we would be getting pro- 
ductions like the memorable Julius 
Caesar, Danton’s Death, The Shoe- 
Holiday and Hearthreak 
House. And in the summer months 
he could nip out t 
make movies like those two land- 
marks, Citizen Kane and The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons, 


Theatre 


maker's 


Hollywood to 


Damn those Martians! 
Orson Welles at forty 
I looked it up 
a voice like the brasses in Sieg- 


yes, forty; 
is a huge man with 


fried’s Rhine Journey and the energy 
output of Boulder Dam (which he 
resembles somewhat in profile). Last 
season, for example, he juggled three 
separate television series while pro- 
ducing and directing his own blank- 
verse adaptation of Moby Dick on 
the London stage. He played Cap- 
tain Ahab, too, and on a bare stage 
his raging voice evoked such a 
storm at sea that Mothersill’s and 
Dramamine outsold pink gin and 
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warm beer in the lobby bar. He also 
made a film, Confidential Report, 
which should be playing somewhere 
in or around your home town pretty 
soon and | urge you to seek it out. 
An enormous talent, perhaps a little 
frayed around the edges, is in tur- 
bulent action in this movie and if 
you're a wee bit weary of Ma & Pa 
Kettle on the Children’s Crusade 
this may be just your cup of tea. 
Confidential Report was pro- 
duced, written and directed by Or- 
son Welles; he stars in it, and fi- 
nanced most of it, | am informed, 
acting in other people's pictures to 
get the money. A one-man show in 
every sense of the word and many an 
easy joke is passed around at the 
number and variety of his credits on 
the screen, But bear in mind that 
this is an art form normally employ- 
ing as many talents as a rodeo and 
that only two creators— Welles and 
Chaplin—have done it all them- 
selves. For many reasons, some 
valid and others invented to protect 
good jobs, the making of a movie 
has become a process of piling 
talents and personalities one upon 
the other. Welles is the last 
holdout against the system and | 
wish him all the luck in the world; | 
also wish, though it’s plenty good, 
that Confidential Report were better. 
Welles photographed his picture 
in Spain, Germany and Italy and 
the action includes murder, black- 
mail, suicide, white slavery, smug- 
gling, drug-addiction, sex and a flea 
circus, It is the story of Mr. Arkadin 
(Welles), a shadowy multi-million- 
aire, out of Sir Basil Zaharoff by 
Ivar Kreuger, sumptuous 
yacht is equipped for everything 
from caviar-cooling to mass-murder, 
He is understandably anxious to 
keep his past from his daughter (his 
past includes all the crimes invento- 


whose 


ried above) and hires an investigator 
to run down the few survivors who 
knew him when. Mr. Arkadin, or 
one of his jolly crew, is on hand to 
rub out each one as he or she is re- 
vealed. The device is reminiscent of 
Citizen Kane; an exciting identity is 
revealed in jigsaw-puzzle pieces, and 
the film recreates that 
wonder-world wherein the lights 
play about improbably but fas- 
cinatingly, shadows brood abruptly, 
even the walls and ceilings bulge or 
contract to round out an atmosphere 
as sinister as Mr. Arkadin, which is 
plenty sinister. It is not altogether a 
lucid film; there is too unruly a 
talent at the helm, but it is always 
vivid and exciting. 

Michael Redgrave, Katina Paxi- 
nou, Suzanne Flon, Akim Tamirofl 
and Mischa Auer are 
supporting roles, 

See it. 


Wellesian 


notable in 


THE END 


| 
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Continued from Page 5] 


not deny to take his hand. Povero 
me! I took it! Then I went sadly into 
the theater. Ah! I think to me, what 
will now become of Euryanthe! \t 
will be a fiasco. Giovanni has put the 
evil eye on me. | was disturb-ed 
You remember, Gatti, I said to you, 
‘Gatti, what shall we do? Shall we 
postpone the opera?’ And you said, 
“Too late, the people are all here, the 
opera must go on. We must take the 
E vero, Gatti? So | go be- 
fore my orchestra, but without heart, 
without spirit. | begin the overture 
To my surprise the orchestra play no 
bad. They play, they play, they play, 
and it is no bad. It go well, very well 


chance.’ 


| am a-stoni-ed. I say to myself, ‘Ah, 
Giovanni, you have lost your power 
Your evil eye is no-thing no more 
You can do no-thing.’ The orchestra 
play better and better, eh, Gatti? 
And | finish the overture, and the 
people all scream ‘Bravo, bravo!’ | 
am content. I laugh to myself. No 
more shall | be afraid of Giovanni. 
But wait! Aspetta aspetta. 
The Maestro had risen from his 
chair. His face was flushed. He waved 
his arms at me as if to caution me 
against optimism 

“The people scream ‘bravo.’ That 
is good. But they do not stop. | wait 
for silence to begin the opera. They 
do not stop. For five, for ten min- 
utes they scream. I do nothing. I 
stand with my back and wait. They 
will not let me begin the opera. You 
must understand | never permit bis 
(encore) at La Scala. Mai. Never 
The people in Milan know I never 
permit bis. And now at last I under- 
stand. The jettatore ! Giovanni! The 
evil eye! It had work-ed. Giovanni 
had won. The people scream ‘bis 
his.” 1 turn around. ‘No bis!” | 
scream back, and | break the baton 
in half and throw the pieces at them 
Then | go home to bed 
Gatti?” 


related how the premiere was post- 


1 ero, 


Gatti now took over and 


poned to the following week, when 
the Maestro and everybody at the 
Scala took special precautions to 
avoid the /jettatore. And having 
steered clear of the baleful Giovanni 
the performance went on without 
interruption and became the sea- 
son's greatest success 

The Gattis left. | stayed on pur- 
posely. | had suddenly decided that 
the moment had arrived for me to 
talk to the Maestro. The visit of the 
Gattis, the old memories, and per- 
haps the wine had put the Maestro 
off his guard. He was amiable and 
talkative. He urged me to have some 
brandy. He had poured some out for 
himself and applied a match to a 
lump of sugar, an invariable indica- 


JANUARY 


tion of good temper. His face glowed 
with satisfaction as the blue flames 
spilled over the glass. Now if ever 
was the moment! I must have had a 
great deal to drink, for strangely 
enough my fears had vanished. | 
attacked the subject boldly, without 
preliminaries. | said that all America 
was hoping for his return. I told him 
it was useless for him to talk about 
his being old. He was younger, in 
spirit, yes in physical stamina, too, 
than any conductor in the world 
The NBC would build him a great 
orchestra. Instead of playing to a 
few thousand people in Carnegie 
Hall his music would reach millions 
over the radio 

I did not let him interrupt. I talked 
eloquently without pausing for a sec- 
ond. | advanced all the arguments | 
had been marshaling in my mind for 
an occasion like this. I anticipated 
Toscanini’s objections. He stared at 
me incredulously as I spoke. My 
wife, too, looked at me in surprise 
and so did Mrs 

But I needed a climax, a fortissimo 


Toscanini 


finish. It suddenly came to me. I re- 
membered the magazine article about 
the canaries. Had | forgotten to take 
it along? I felt in my pocket. It was 
there. “Maestro,” I said, “did you 
know that canaries once sang the 
chorus of the Ninth Symphony? 
Well, they did!’ And before he could 
speak, | whipped out the magazine 
and read him the significant para- 
graph. He listened with mounting 
excitement. And when [| finished he 
seized the magazine and read it for 
himself, holding the paper very close 
to his eyes and underlining the words 
with his forefinger. “Senta, Carla!” 
he cried to his wife, waving the article 
in her face. He was beside himself 
with excitement, and he poured out 
a stream of Italian, fiery and rapid, 
in his eagerness to impart to her the 
news of the miracle of the canaries 
in Cincinnati. Her wondering “No, 
Tosca! Impossibile!”’ only height- 
ened his fervor. | heard the words 
uccelli (birds), Chin-chin-nati, rah- 
dio and Novanta sinfonia (Ninth 
Symphony), with pleasure, and | 
gathered by the rapid flow of his 
speech and his vivid gestures that, 
carried away by his own enthusiasm, 
he was heightening and elaborating 
the printed story. At last he stopped, 
on a triumphant note apparently, 
for Mrs. Toscanini murmured **/n- 
meraviglia.”’ 

My moment had arrived. **Maes- 
tro,” | said, taking his hand, “this is 


credibile 


one of the marvels of radio. It is 
touching to know that canaries can 
be excited into song by the Ninth 
Symphony played a thousand miles 
away. But think of the millions of 
people who will also hear it and be 


Continued on Page 70 
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touched and comforted by it. . . mil- 
lions of people on farms and in little 
villages who have never heard a live 
symphony orchestra and never can. 
And when your music goes over the 
r,”” | continued shrewdly, “every- 
one who hears will know the way the 
composer meant the music to be 
played ; they will hear the difference 
between your revelation of what 
Beethoven and Mozart and Haydn 
and Wagner intended and the dread- 
ful misrepresentations of second- 
class conductors which they call 
‘interpretations.’ Maestro, will you 
come?” There was a pause that 
seemed an eternity. Toscanini’s eyes 
were probing me like an X ray, as if 
to make completely sure of my 
veracity. Then he looked away and 
dropped the words “Why not!” like 
a bombshell in the oppressive silence. 
1 was taken aback. The situation 
seemed quite unreal. I needed a 
moment for recovery. But if what I'd 
heard was really true, I must leave 
nothing in doubt but clinch the 
matter then and there. I extracted 
from my pocketbook a paper which 
contained the National Broadcast- 
ing Company's three separate offers 
to the Maestro, one for ten broad- 
casts, one for fifteen and one for 
twenty. | handed the paper to him, 
saying, “Which of these do you 
like?” He scrutinized the offers care- 
fully and pointed to the first. Mrs. 
Toscanini, who had behaved with 
complete impartiality, was suddenly 
presented with a fait accompli. Now 
she turned her attention to the prac- 
tical aspects of the engagement. She 
took the paper from her husband, 
asked him some questions and then 
said to me in studied English, paus- 
ing between the words, “ You—pay— 
income—tass.”” Too excited at the 
moment to calculate what that addi- 
tional burden might amount to, and 
quite forgetting my obligation to the 
company | worked for, I said rashly, 
“Yes, yes, of course. Signora, may | 
use your telephone? | want to tell 
the great news to Mr. Sarnoff.” A 
look of apprehension passed over 
Mrs. Toscanini’s face. “Telephone 
to America?” she asked severely. | 
hastened to set her mind at rest. “/ 
pay for telephone,” | assured her 
“NBC pay.” She looked relieved 
“N.B.Chile pay,” she laughed, mak- 
ing the name sound like the Italian 
equivalent of imbecile. She liked her 
little joke and we laughed with her. 
Mr. Sarnoff was delighted with the 
success of my mission and congratu- 
lated me warmly. “And what do! do 
now?” | asked him. He replied, 
“Sign him up.” I told him | had 
never signed anybody up, and would 
not know how to go about doing 
such a thing. He said he would leave 


that to me, and so terminated the 
costly transatlantic conversation, 
much to Mrs. Toscanini’s relief 
Though certain that NBC would 
foot the bill, she disapproved of ex- 
travagance in general. Actually she 
was the most generous of women, 
helping the sick and needy, sending 
underprivileged children to the coun- 
try in the summer, finding jobs for 
people and supporting destitute 
friends and relatives for years if need 
be. It was the small sums that both- 


ered her. Thus, in the mistaken belief 


that she was economizing, she would 
travel miles, using up a dollar's 


worth of gasoline, to buy a pound of 


butter cheaper than she could in a 
shop nearer home. 
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I told the Maestro that American 
business firms insisted on certain 
routine, impersonal documents such 
as contracts, and he said he quite 
understood, that he had once, a 
long time ago, signed such a docu- 
ment, and would not mind signing 
another for me. So | borrowed a 
decrepit typewriter from a friendly 


neighbor and on a single sheet of 


paper | typed three or four para- 
graphs stating the simple facts of our 
agreement. This the Maestro cheer- 
fully signed without reading. 

Although he and his wife and my 
wife and | were the only persons in 
Milan who knew the terms of the 
contract, the Corriere della Sera, 
the city’s leading newspaper, car- 
ried a story the following morning 
which told in full detail about my 
visit, its purpose, its success, and the 
number of broadcasts and the fee. 
The Maestro explained with bitter- 
ness that the Fascists made it their 
business to find out everything per- 
taining to him, and that his tele- 
phone was always tapped 

The night before we left for Amer- 
ica | gave a dinner at Savini's, the 
town’s best restaurant, to the Tos- 
caninis and a few of their relatives 
We drank toasts to each other, to 
Mr. Sarnoff and to NBC. Then we 
went on to the Manzoni Theatre, 
where the Maestro had taken a box. 
The play was Pirandello’s Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author. The 
performance was given in memory 
of Pirandello, who had recently died, 
and before the start of the play a 
man came on stage and made a long 
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memorial speech. The Maestro, re- 
fusing to sit down, took up a position 
in the rear of the box. He was at once 
spotted. People nudged each other 
and pointed to him, and hundreds of 
opera glasses were trained on him. 
The man on the stage, judging by his 
theatrical gestures and rising voice, 
was making a significant point, when 
from behind me the Maestro spoke 
out loud and sarcastically. | couldn't 
understand what he was saying. But 
it was clear that he did not agree 
with what the man was saying and 
was voicing his dissent. In a like vein 
the Maestro kept up a loud, running 
commentary during the course of 
the play. 

Such behavior in theaters was not 
uncommon in Italy. | had heard 
people at La Scala hiss and boo and 
advise artists who had incurred their 
displeasure to leave the stage and 
abjure their profession forever. But 
that so public a figure as Toscanini 
would avail himself of a common 
privilege which could only achieve 
what he most dreaded—calling at- 
tention to himself—was a mystery 
indeed. The only possible explana- 
tion was the Maestro’s naive una- 
wareness of his eminence and impor- 
tance. He thought of himself as an 
anonymous member of the audience 
and he therefore behaved like one. 


Returning to New York, I started 
at once to put together an orchestra 
that would be worthy of Toscanini. 
Symphony orchestras are not built 
in a day, and we had only ten months 
in which to assemble one before the 
Maestro’s first broadcast on Christ- 
mas night, 1937. We had engaged 
Artur Rodzinski as assistant con- 
ductor, and the two of us now des- 
perately attempted to make up for 
the time we didn’t have by signing 
up the very best men available. The 
best men were not always available, 
but I did everything possible, rather 
unscrupulously, | must own, to wean 
them away from other orchestras 
We were asked to pay unheard-of 
salaries to first-desk men, and we 
agreed to pay them. And so un- 
equivocal was my belief in the cru- 
sading nature of Toscanini’s return 
to America that I assumed that all 
the other conductors of our sym- 
phony orchestras would be as con- 
cerned for its success as I was. It was 
under some such quixotic misappre- 
hension that I called on a famous 
conductor to release his first bass 
player to the Toscanini orchestra 
Nor could | then understand the 
conductor's polite but firm refusal 
to cripple his own orchestra. 

Mr. Rodzinski and | gave innu- 
merable auditions to applicants, and 
at last | was able to write the Mae- 
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stro that the orchestra had been ten- 


tatively formed. I enclosed a list of 


the players | would, with his ap- 
proval, engage. Promptly the Mae- 
stro returned the list, but he had put 
crosses next to many names and had 
made revealing notations in paren 
“Be careful, he 
is bad,” 
Of 
course | went into the charges thor- 


theses underneath 
drinks!” “His intonation 
“He is not a good musician.” 
oughly. The alleged toper we were 
fortunately able to keep. For, while 
the Maestro’s memory proved to be 
historically accurate—the man con- 
fessed that he had been too free with 
the bottle fifteen years previously 
when he played at La Scala-—he had 
long since taken the pledge. As for 
the man whose intonation was bad 
and the one who was not a good 
musician, there was nothing for us 
to do but heed the Maestro’s warn- 


ing, and they were not engaged 


We were now in the last week of 


November 
We had assembled a superb body of 


Everything was ready 
men. They were being whipped into 
shape by the severe and meticulous 
Rodzinski 
high state of anticipation 


The country was in a 
The Na 
tional Broadcasting Company had 
already spent a young fortune in the 
creation of the orchestra and in its 
administration. Pending the final 
seal of the Maestro’s approval upon 
his arrival | luxuriated in the realiza- 
tion of an impossible dream and in 
the completion of a difficult job 
From this state of euphoria I was 
rudely jolted one morning at break- 
fast by a cablegram from the Mae- 
stro. “I have received news un- 
pleasant,” it read, “that because of 
the high cost of the new orchestra 


and myself the NBC 


of its employees to lose their jobs 


iS Causing some 


This | do not like. Please release me 


from my contract. | stay in Italy 
Arturo Toscanini.” 
While 


make no sense out of the message, | 


I was dismayed I could 
realized that whatever the misunder- 
standing on the Maestro’s part, we 
might not be able to clear it up in 
time for the scheduled opening of 
| hastened to Mr. Sar- 
noff’s office with the cable and we 
take 
The Maestro’s daughter, the Count 


our season 


discussed what measures to 
ess Castelbarco, was in New York 
and we telephoned her to join us 
She was as mystified by the cable as 
we were. Mr. Sarnoff suggested that 
she talk with her father on the trans 
But the 


connection with Milan came through 


atlantic telephone when 


it was her mother who answered 
The countess, on the verge of hys 
teria, talked to her mother in Italian 
for a long time. When she hung up 


she told us that her father had re- 


ARY 


fused to speak to her. He had been 
terribly upset by the arrival of an 
anonymous cable and he had sworn 
that he would not be the cause of 
anyone’s losing his job, and would 
therefore refuse to come to America 
His decision, her mother told her, 
was unalterable. The countess, wip- 
ing away her tears, concluded omi- 
nously, “You know father!” 

As a last resort I decided to make 
a personal appeal to the Maestro, 
and after many tries | wrote out a 
long cable calculated to melt a heart 
that 
have to accept defeat and start un- 


of stone. If failed we would 
doing the labor of many months. | 
wired that far from causing one man 
to lose his job at NBC, the company 
had taken on, besides a full sym- 
phony orchestra, a number of peo- 
ple to meet the increased demands of 
the engineering, publicity, and press 
departments. | begged him to re- 
member that in our many years of 
friendship | had never misrepre- 
sented anything to him. And I ear- 
nestly asked him toconsider whether 
he was justified in believing some 
anonymous troublemaker and ques- 
tioning my veracity. | ended by 
swearing that my only concern was 
to serve the cause of music, as I be- 
lieved his to be 

Day after day we waited, and no 
reply came. During this time the 
countess spoke frequently to her 
It appeared 
that my cable had not altered the 


mother by telephone 


Maestro’s decision, except that his 
outbursts against me and the NBC 
had subsided. Several days later 
Mrs. Toscanini was able to report to 
her daughter that Papa was now 
calmo. This in itself was hopeful, but 
hardly enough to dispel my fears 
For a fortnight the fate of the or- 
chestra and the broadcasts hung on 
the Via Durini. At 


last, when | had given up hope, 


a word from 


there came a terse wire from the 
Maestro naming the date of his de- 
parture for America on the Ile de 
France. The long tension was over, 
yet | could not rid myself of gn un- 
easy feeling that something again 
might occur to keep the Maestro 
from our shores. Each morning | 
half expected to find an ominous 
cable on my breakfast tray. Nor was 
1 able to relax until we received 
word from our Paris office that the 


Ile de 


Maestro and his wife aboard it 


France had sailed with the 

The Maestro’s arrival posed the 
ever-recurring problem of keeping 
press photographers away from him 
Whatever influence the NBC 


Department brought to bear on the 


Press 


editors and reporters of the city’s 
newspapers resulted only in vague 
promises not to use flash bulbs, pro 
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vided we could get the Maestro to 
pose on deck, where the natural 
light would be sufficient. At six 
o'clock on the morning of the arrival 
of the Ile de France, along with a 
large contingent of newspapermen 
and women, | boarded a cutter and 
steamed out to the bay, where we 
lay around and waited for the liner 
Soon she loomed through the fog 
and anchored, and we climbed aboard. 
I knocked at the Maestro’s cabin 
Mrs. Toscanini’s voice asked, “Chi 
e la?” and when | shouted my name 
she unlocked the door. | went in and 
she locked it again. The Maestro’s 
greeting was impersonal, not exactly 
friendly, rather reservedly polite, as 
if he still harbored a suspicion that I 
might have deceived him in the 
matter of the anonymous cable 
Presently there was a knock at the 
door. It was the steward summoning 
Mr. and Mrs. Toscanini to the ship’s 
lounge to have their passports 
stamped. I went with them and we 
continued our conversation in the 
lounge. The American immigration 
officers had received instructions to 
give the Toscaninis priority and a 
few minutes later their passports 
were stamped and we headed back to 
the cabin 

At that moment a man with a 
camera materialized as if from no- 
where, and flashed a light bulb di- 
rectly in the Maestro’s face. The 
Maestro let out a piercing yell, 
clutched at his eyes, then screaming 


Italian maledictions ran in pursuit of 


the fleeing cameraman. Through the 
door he ran and out onto the long 
deck, | after him, Mrs. Toscanini a 
poor fourth behind. The cameraman 
was very fleet, but the Maestro was 
steadily gaining on him when sud- 
denly two nuns who were walking 
briskly towards the salon stood di- 
rectly in his way. As the Maestro 
veered to one side to avoid the sis 
ters one of them put out a restrain- 
ing hand and clutched at his sleeve. 
With an imprecation he jerked his 
arm free and sped on. But the mo- 
mentary halt had given the camera- 
man time to disappear. I caught up 
with the Maestro at the end of the 
long deck where he stood irresolute, 
baffled, fuming and gesticulating 
wildly. | led him back to his cabin, 
where he collapsed in a chair, the 
picture of utter desolation. By now 
the ship was being maneuvered into 
its berth. The steward reappeared 
and led us, by prearrangement, to a 
cabin in the third class, from where 
we disembarked quite unnoticed, 
while a host of photographers and 
newspapermen patiently waited for 
us at the first-class gangplank 

We got into a car that was waiting 
for us, and we drove to the Astor 


AnY 





Hotel. The Maestro had by this time 
recovered from the effects of his 
sprint on deck, and appeared rather 
to enjoy our having given the press 
the slip. He looked unusually hand- 
some as he sat in the back of the 
car, bolt upright, on his head a 
Breton beret at a jaunty angle, a 
long flannel scarf carelessly draped 
around his neck. Though it was a 
cold December morning, he had re- 
fused to put on his overcoat. Now 
he looked out of the window at the 
familiar New York scene with obvi- 
ous pleasure. ‘I like New York,” he 
said. “I always like-ed it. It is a liv- 
ing city it is like strong wine.” 
His high spirits emboldened me to 
put a question to him. “You gave us 
a bad time these last few weeks, 
Maestro,” | began. “Why did you 
do it?” He turned his head to me in 
surprise. ““Why? Because you make 
a man lose his job.”’ I gasped. “But, 
Maestro, we did not make anyone 
lose his job. On the contrary, be- 
cause of your coming we gave jobs 
to many.”’ He looked at me sharply 
”” he asked. I dis- 
dained to reply. He saw that he had 


“You are syou-er 


hurt me and hastened to change the 
subject. “And the orchestra? How is 
it? You wrote me Silva no longer 
drink. Are you syou-er?” 

The following morning I called to 
take him to his first rehearsal. A 
large’ dressing room on the eighth 
floor of the NBC Studios had been 
fitted up for him. Mrs. Toscanini 
brought along a valise with his 
shirts, handkerchiefs, rehearsal coats, 
fans, a half dozen framed photo- 
graphs of members of his family, 
several little photographs of Verdi, 
one each of Brahms and Wagner and 
a miniature of Beethoven. Wherever 
he conducted these pictures were set 
up in his dressing room. I suspected 
that they were a part of his large col- 
lection of superstitions. At any rate, 
I had seen them in his dressing room 
in Salzburg, in Bayreuth and in Car- 
negie Hall. Mrs. Toscanini arranged 
the pictures on the piano, then as- 
sisted her husband in putting on his 
rehearsal jacket, a black alpaca gar- 
ment with a clerical collar. She 
brushed his silky white hair towards 
the back of his head in a kind of 
cottontail effect. The Maestro sprayed 
his face and head with an atomizer 
containing his favorite toilet water 
He then selected a baton from a 
number of sticks of various sizes 
and weights 

He was plainly nervous when | 
told him the orchestra was ready. As 
we were about to leave his room he 
hastily took up from the bureau a 
small crucifix attached to a silver 
chain, and a set of tiny pictures re- 
posing in a number of little metal 
frames resembling a segmented brace- 











let. These objects he first raised to 
his lips, then slipped into the pockets 
of his trousers. Silently we made our 
way through the long winding corri- 
dor that led from his room to 
Studio 8H, the NBC concert hall. As 
we reached the anteroom of the 
studio we heard the members of the 
orchestra tuning up, trying out their 
fingers or their lungs, and building 
up’ the usual atonal counterpoint of 
snatches from every variety of or- 
chestral and instrumental composi- 
tion. Suddenly there was silence, the 
kind of silence that is as blatant as the 
loudest noise. Not the sound of a 
breath, a scratch, a movement came 
to us from Studio 8H. I held open the 
swing door and said, “Ready, Mae- 
stro.”” He looked quite pale, as if he 
were a novice about to make his 
debut. His wife went up to him and 
kissed him on the forehead. At the 
door he stopped abruptly and held 
up his hands for a moment in 
prayer. | preceded him to the stage 
and called out in a voice that sounded 
strange to me, “Gentlemen 

Maestro Toscanini.” The men leaped 
to their feet, the string players beat 
their stands with their bows. The 
Maestro bowed his head once, cut 
short the demonstration by motion- 
ing the men to their seats, rapped 
sharply with his baton on the stand 
nearest him, said in a hoarse voice, 
“Brahms,” and the opening fateful 
rhythmic measures of the Brahms 
First Symphony cut the air. He 
played through the first movement 
without stopping. At the end he 
said, ““Non c’e male” (not so bad) 


” 


Then resolutely, ““Da capo” (from 
the beginning), he sang out, and 
brought his right arm down sharply 
in a downbeat which he fortified 
with a hoarse “uh,” and the re- 
hearsal was on in earnest. For one 
hour and a half he was on his feet, 
shouting, swearing, cajoling, his ba- 
ton describing unorthodox convolu- 
tions, straight-up-and-down rapier 
stabs, delicate sideswipes, long hori- 
zontal even undulations, like a 
gently moving multiarched snake, 
or sudden circular movements, like 
a cowboy twirling a lariat. At last 
he stopped, took his watch from his 
pocket, held it very close to his eyes, 
and realizing that he had over- 
stepped the union regulation of an 
intermission after an hour of re- 
hearsal, said contritely, “Excuse 
me,” and stepped off the podium 
His face and head were sopping wet 
and beads of sweat gleamed at the 
tip of his nose. As we entered his 
dressing room Mrs. Toscanini, in 
fur overcoat and hat, came in 
through another door. She had evi- 
dently spent the hour and a half 
shopping, and had arrived just in 






time to pretend she had not left the 





room. Never had I seen garments so 
wet as the rehearsal coat and under- 
shirt we removed with difficulty 
“You know,” the Maestro said with 
pride, “I perspire water—pure wa- 
ter!” And, indeed, he spoke the 
truth. We rubbed him down with a 
coarse towel, which we then draped 
over his shoulders. His wife gave 
him a lozenge to chew, and a straw 
fan which he wielded vigorously 
over his scalp all through the quar- 
ter hour of intermission, He seemed 
at ease, and | hazarded a question 
“And the orchestra, Maestro?” I 
asked. He interrupted his fanning 
and said, “Il am content.” A mo- 
ment later he stopped fanning him- 
self again. “Send me Mischakoff,” 
he said. (Mischakoff was the concert 
master.) | ran out and returned with 
Mischakoff. “Caro Mischakoff,” the 
Maestro said, “do not make too 
much vibrato in the solo at the end of 
the Adagio. I beg of you, not too 
much vibrato thank you, my 
dear... .” Mischakoff left and the 
Maestro leaned back in his chair, 
closed his eyes and fanned himself 
mechanically. Now and again he 
raised his left hand and beat out a 
measure, or made undulating mo- 
tions as if molding a phrase. | gazed 
at him with emotion. At this moment 
nothing in the world mattered to him 
but the contour of a phrase in the 
slow movement of a Brahms sym- 
phony. In Studio 8H a perfect or 
chestra sat waiting and eager to real- 
ize his perfectionist’s musical dream. 
In a few days every American pos- 
sessing a radio would be able to share 
in this dream. For the first time in 
nearly a year | could afford to relax 
Certainly nothing could possibly oc- 
cur between Wednesday morning 
and the following Saturday evening 
to prevent the opening broadcast on 
Christmas night. Yet | knew per- 
fectly well that many things could 
happen. An anonymous telegram 
might arrive, a rehearsal might go 
awry, or the hapless jettatore Gio- 
vanni might suddenly appear at the 
stage door of Studio 8H and offer 
his baleful hand to the horrified 
Maestro. Agitated by these reflec- 
tions | sought comfort in my own 
superstitions and | touched wood 
Eventually my fears proved to be 
unfounded. No anonymous wire ar- 
rived, the rehearsals pursued their 
exciting but non-catastrophic course, 
and no jettatore materialized at the 
stage entrance. The Christmas night 
broadcast, played before a select 
and critical audience in the studio 
and heard over the radio by millions 
of people in the [ 
Canada, took place without incident 


nited States and 


and to the Maestro’s satisfaction 
Yet for anyone connected with the 
Toscanini concerts during his eight- 


een seasons with the NBC Symphony, 
relaxation was rare indeed. career. And when, on April 4, 1954, 
After a performance which failed 
to please the Maestro—though it elec- 
trified the audience and the critics 
our scheduled two or three days of 


een years marked the longest unin- 





terrupted tenure of his magnificent 


he put down his baton after his final 
broadcast, he brought to a dramatic, 
poignant close the noblest, most ex 
citing period in the history of Amer 


rest became as much a trial as any re- ican music rHE END 
hearsal or broadcast. 
This is the fourth and final instaliment of Torcanini 
For Toscanini himself these ecight- Portrait of a Genius. This series will be included in a 
book version entitled Toscanini An Intimate Porrmrait 


by Samuel Chotzinoff, publishet by Alfred A. Kaopt 





















START YOUR SPRING TOUR 
OF EUROPE 





a ab 


Weled ; 


Ireland of the Welcomes is a happy place at 
any time... but never more than during 
ourfamous AN TOSTAL festival, when 


the entire Irish nation is host to the 





world! It's a grand country in which to m whee yous Sear 
start your European holiday — easy to ae Bern e 
reach by plane to Shannon Airport Th ti; ’ any 
by liner to Cobh. Travel costs are low, oleng an “Geant 6 
there's no language problem, good The Intern 6 
food is abundant. Add to these Festival eee Film 
enticements the host of gala events a The m . ~~ 
being planned for your enjoyment nn thienn 
and you have convincing reasons ate Nene) Chores 
indeed for putting Ireland first The Ne Cork) 
on your itinerary ®cing ms Currach 

'" Gaiy y aaa 
PLAN NOW to visit Ireland for Two Gre te 
AN TOSTAL. Consult your TRAVEL ‘ Geir Com tien” , 
AGENT about low-cost vacations Nollonwide 16, 
you can tour Ireland by luxury te te sents 
motor coach for as little as $10 ide % Folklore 


per day, all ine lusive for slightly more 


you can drive a private car 


for deta m An Tédal, write Deqa. 
hana Wh Sire y ) ) 
} h 


| TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 


33 East 50th Street, New York 272, N.Y 
Telephone: Ploze 3.0159 
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EUROPEAN RESTAURANTS 


In co-operation with the Confrerie des Chevaliers du Tastevin 
Houipay recommends the following list of fine Continental res- 
taurants. The Confrerie is one of the oldest and most respected of 
all the world’s societies dedicated to the knowledge and enjoyment 


PRANCE 
Paris 


Tour d’ Argent . . . One of the world’s 
great; very expensive. 

Maxim's .. . Elegant and chic, superb 
cuisine; very expensive. 

Grand Vefour . . . Paris of the Empire, 
wonderful food and wines; expensive. 


Café de Paris . .. Superb cuisine for late 
dining; very expensive. 
Lapérouse . . . Intimate, distinguished 


gourmet atmosphere; expensive. 

Joseph .. . Elegant, small; expensive. 

Lasserre .. . For upper-bracket visitors 
to France; very expensive. 

San Francisco... Superb Italian cooking 
in a flower-laden room; expensive. 

L’ Escargot Montorgueil . Distin- 
guished cuisine in a building that 
dates from Henry II; expensive. 

Taillevent ... Restful, attractive, superb 
cuisine, a great cellar; expensive. 

Plaza Athénée Hotel Restaurant . 
Fashionable, fine cuisine; expensive. 

Relais Gastronomique Paris-Est 
Great food in a railroad station (La 
gare de |'Est); not too expensive. 

Berkeley Hotel Restaurant . . . Smart, 
distinguished cuisine; expensive. 

Vienne 

Pyramide , . . Truly great; expensive. 

Bordeaux 

Le Chapon Fin... Superb cuisine, wines, 
one of France's best; expensive. 

La Brague (Antibes) 

La Bonne Auberge .. . One of France's 
and the world’s great; expensive. 

Avalion 

Hodtel de la Poste . . . Another of the 
truly great; expensive. 

Les Baux 

Baumaniére . . . Great food, beautiful 
setting; expensive. 

Col de ta Luere (Lyon) 

Mere Brazier... One of France’s finest; 
moderate to expensive. 

Saulieu 

Hotel de la Cote-d’ Or... Elegant, small, 
fine cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

Talloires 

Le Pére Bise ... Great cuisine on a lake 
side; moderate to expensive. 

Bougivai 

Coq Hardi . . . Superb dining in a ter- 
raced garden; expensive. 

Nice 

Raynaud , Elegant décor, distin- 
guished cuisine; expensive. 

Cannes 

Drap d’Or . . . Glamorous food and 
décor: expensive, 


Villetranche 

Chateau de Madrid . . . Luxurious, fab- 
ulous view; expensive 

Strasbourg 


Valentin Sorg Excellent cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 


ITALY 
Rome 


Alfredo all’ Augusteo ... Great food, in- 
ternational celebrities ; expensive. 
Alfredo alla Scrofa . . . Luxurious, ele- 
gant, interesting crowd; expensive. 


Hostaria dell’ Orso . . . Fabulous décor 
from ground floor tavern to Cabala 
Room; expensive. 

Passetto . .. One of Rome's best; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Tre Scalini . . . Good food with a view 
of Bernini fountains; moderate. 

Casina Valadier . . . Great cuisine atop 
the Pincian hill, fine view; moderate 
to expensive. 

Palazzi...Glamorous cuisine and décor 
in a villa that was once the home of 
Mussolini's mistress, on Monte 
Mario 20 minutes from the heart of 
Rome; expensive 

Florence 

Baldini . . . Great cuisine; expensive. 

Buca San Ruffillo ... Fine ltalian cuisine 
in a cellar; moderate to expensive. 

Sabatini . . . Superb food in an elegant 
setting; expensive. 

Buca Lapi .. . Colorful, Florentine cel- 
lar restaurant ; moderate to expensive. 

Doney . . . Smart crowd, superb food; 
moderate to expensive. 

Hotel Excelsior-ltalia Restaurant . . . 
Fine hotel cuisine; expensive. 

Venice 

Royal Danieli Hotel . . . Superb cuisine 
with a Grand Canal view; expensive. 

Taverna La Fenice .. . Fashionable, sea- 
food specialties; expensive. 

Harry's Bar . . . International cuisine, 
gay smart crowd, a Hemingway hide- 
away; moderate to expensive. 

Milan 

Giannino’s . . . Superb cuisine, Tuscan 
specialties; expensive. 

Barca d'Oro . . . Distinguished regional 
cuisine, elegant décor; expensive. 
Savini . . . Old-fashioned décor, after- 

the-opera suppers; expensive. 

Napies 

Zi Teresa... Excellent cuisine; not too 
expensive. 

Da Angelo . . . Superb view of the Bay 
from the terrace, dancing, excellent 
cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

Excelsior Hotel Restaurant . . . Fine 
hotel cuisine; expensive, 

SWITZERLAND 

Zurich 

Veltliner Keller... Distinguished cuisine 
in an elegant old mansion; expensive. 

Zug 

Aklin . . . One of Switzerland's great; 
moderate to expensive. 

AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Franziskaner .. . Superb food in a 600- 
year-old building; not too expensive 

Sacher’s Hotel Restaurant . . . Fine 
Viennese cuisine in a famous old 
hotel; moderate to expensive. 

GERMANY 

Dusseidort 

Breidenbacher Hof... Germany's most 
elegant, superior food; expensive. 

FPranktort 

Kaiserkeller . . . One of Germany's fa- 
mous; not too expensive. 


of fine food and wines, Its headquarters are in France, at Chateau 
du Clos de Vougeot en Bourgogne, but there are also chapters in 
New York, New Orleans, Wilmington and Beverly Hills. The 
membership comprises many of the world’s leading gourmets 


HOLLAND 

Amsterdam 

Dikker & Thijs . . . Very tine cuisine, 
distinguished setting; expensive. 

Amstel Hotel Restaurant . . . Elegant, 
subdued atmosphere, one of Amster- 
dam's best; expensive 

Stuyvesant Room in Hotel Victoria .. . 
Luxurious, elegant; expensive. 

The Hague 

Hotel des Indes Restaurant . . . Superb 
hotel cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

Saur ... The best of sea food and serv- 
ice; Nol loo expensive 

Tampat Senang . . . Intriguing Dutch- 
East Indian food; not too expensive 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen 

Coq d'Or .. . Fine Danish and French 
cuisine; not too expensive. 

Syv Smaa Hjem . . . Superb food in 
luxurious rooms; expensive 

La Belle Terrasse . . . Elegance in Tivoli 
Gardens; not too expensive. 

Wivex .. . Largest and one of the best 
in Europe; moderate to expensive. 
Krogs Fiskerestaurant . Sea food at 

its best; not too expensive. 


SWEDEN 
Stockhoim 


Riche .. . Luxurious, Swedish celebrity 
crowd; moderate to expensive. 

Teatergrillen . . . International cuisine; 
inexpensive. 

Grand Hotel Restaurant... Superb food 
in a grassy winter-garden; moderate 
to expensive 

Stallmastaregaraen ,.. Famous for hors 
d'oeuvres, fine cuisine in a beautiful 
300-year-old inn north of the city; 
moderate to expensive, 


NORWAY 
Osio 


La Belle Sole . . . Smali, luxurious, spe- 
cializing in sea food; expensive. 

Dronningen . . . Excellent food at the 
Yacht Club; not too expensive 

Ekehergs .. . 15 minutes from city, fab 
ulous view; not too expensive, 

Lillehammer 

Victoria Turisthotell... Excellent, first 
class cuisine; moderate to expensive 

Bergen 

Floyrestauranten , .. View from top of 
the funicular, dancing; moderate, 

Bellevue... Excellent cuisine in the sub- 

urbs, fine view; not too expensive 


Stavanger 
Atlantic Hotel Restaurant . . . Very 
modern, first class; expensive 
SPAIN 
Madrid 
Horchers . . . Elegant, one of Spain's 


greatest ; moderate to expensive, 
Chipén . . . Luxurious, very Spanish, 
Basque specialties; expensive 
Hogar Gallego ... Wonderful sea food, 
unpretentious; not too expensive 
La Barraca .. . Valencian atmosphere 
and cuisine; not too expensive. 


Sobrino de Botin .. . Very Spanish, spe 
cializes in suckling pig; inexpensive 
&! Escorial 
Hotel Filipe 11 Restaurant Superb 
cuisine, one of Spain's most delight 
ful hotels; expensive 
Barcelona 
Circulo Ecuestre Extremely fine 
cuisine, clublike; expensive 
Parellada Continental cuisine in a 
formal, luxurious setting; expensive 
Los Caracoles ... No “grande cuisine” 
here; good, simple Spanish food; in 
formal atmosphere ; inexpensive 
PORTUGAL 
Lisbon 
Hotel Aviz Restaurant . Portugal's 
greatest, luxurious room in a former 
castle; very expensive 
Tavares Elegantly international, 
continental cuisine; expensive 
Cortador “The Butcher Shop,” best 
grilled meats in Portugal; moderate 
BELGIUM 
Brusseis 
La Couronne Luxurious décor, 
superlative food; expensive 
Filet de Boeul et Ambassadeurs 
Superb cuisine, one of Belgium's best 
expensive 
Savoy Elegant, dancing at lunch and 
dinner; moderate to expensive 
ENGLAND 
London 
Caprice One of London's besi, dis 
tinguished cuisine, attractive and fash 
ionable atmosphere; very expensive 
Mirabelle First-class cuisine in a 
completely charming Mayfair res 
taurant, fashionable; expensive 
L’Ecu de France 


Anglo-French cuisine; expensive 


Gourmet's haven, 


Wheeler's Restaurants Excellent 
British sea food; moderate 
Savoy Hotel Restaurants World 


famous dining rooms; expensive 
Bentley's 
restaurant; moderate to expensive 
White lower 
Soho setting: moderate 
Isola Bella Authentic Italian cuisine 


one of Soho’s best; not Loo expensive 


Superb oyster bar and 


Greek specialties in a 


SCOTLAND 
Edinburgh 


Georve Hotel's Ambassador Restaurant 
Fashionable atmosphere, fine conti 
nental cuisine ; moderate to expensive 

St. Giles Grill 
not loo expensive 


High standard cuisine 


Gleneagies 
Gleneagles Hotel Restaurant Luxury 
resort, superb cuisine that incluce 


local game specialties; expensive 
IRELAND 
Dublin 
Restaurant Jammet Social Dublin in 
one of Ireland's oldest and best 
moderate to expensive 


Russell Hotel 


fish and game specialties, expensive 


C uisine includes Irish 
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This is the key to a brand new French Renault car, delivered 
to you when you land abroad. For the rest of the trip, the 
Renault is yours, to explore Europe in your own good time — 
free from train and plane schedules, reservations, time-worn 

tourist routes. Yours to see the real life of Europe, to “snoop” in 
the offtrail nooks and crannies, the charming inns, little shops, village 
streets, to know the people and places the guidebooks forgot to mention. Stop wherever 
you like, get up and go whenever you like. Renault gives you the most exciting, fancy-free, 
adventure-filled vacation you'll ever find—at lower cost than any other way of travel! 


SEE MORE of EUROPE 


for less, } 
driving 
your 
own 


RENAULPizz.*995% 


Each year, thousands more Americans discover this lowest cost, best way to see 
Lurope. Under Renault's Overseas Delivery Plan, the world-famous Renault 4CV, 4-door, 
4.passenger sedan is priced at only $995, FOB Paris factory. There are 7 other models 


to $1995. Renault arranges licenses, insurance, all red tape for you. You're ready to go 
the moment you arrive 


WE BUY IT BACK FROM YOU 


After trip, Renault will buy back your 4CV, guaranteeing maximum depreciation of $125 
first month, $75 second month, $50 each following month. Thus you may recover most 
of purchase price in U. S. dollars. Your final cost is less than renting a car, shipping 
your car, even less than 3rd class rail travel. Know your transportation costs in advance. 


Or, if you prefer Renault will arrange to ship your car back to the States. 
7 . 


HERE’S WHAT SATISFIED RENAULT USERS WRITE: 


‘Eminently satisfied with this plan because of the reasonable price, minimum of red tape, 
efficient arrangements made for licens 













insurance, crossing of international borders, etc.” 
In mountains and plains, city traffic and winding village streets, 
in pitted back roads and even a mountain cow pasture it performed miraculously. We never 
needed even a minor adjustment or repair job in 7,500 miles!” ‘4 CV perfect for our 
trip of about 5,000 miles through France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria and Switzerland 
49.4 miles per gallon over many mountains 
more than satisfactory 


‘4CV was amazing 


Resale was 
Drove all through Switzerland 
Had wonderful, inexpensive time.” 
Our entire experience with Renault from purchase 
to repurchase was a complete delight. The 4 CV was an 
ideal car for Europe, We wouldn't go any other way.” 













on $3 worth of gas.” 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


RENAULT OF FRANCE, Dept. H-10 

270 Park Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send full information about 

the Renault automobile, and your European 


travel plan including guaranteed repurchase. 


i 
1 
! 
| 
! There will be in my party 1 
_ j | plan to leave in and will stay months. | 
— 
! NAME ! 
RENAULT of FRANCE! 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH | sone | 
270 Park Ave, New York 17, N.Y. 1 erry ZONE.......STATE ! 
ju Conade~—1427 Mountain St., Montreal 25 Le ae ae ee ce ce oe ee ee ee ee es es ee es es es es 
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KUROPEAN 


EVENTS 
Ok 
1956 


Three contestants huff and puff 
through the Alps, toughest stretch of 
the 3000-mile Tour de France 


AUSTRIA 
Jan. 21-30. Mozart Festiva. Weex, 
Salzburg. Opera, orchestra and 


chamber music in celebration of 
Mozart's 200th anniversary. 

June 2-26. VIENNA FestivaL. Opera, 
orchestral and choir music; guest 
artists, 

July 21 Aug. 15. BreGenz Festiva. 
Outdoor ballet, and concerts; light 
opera on a stage floating on Lake 
Constance. 

July 22-Aug. 30. SALZBURG FESTIVAL. 
Opera, orchestral and chamber mu- 
sic by Vienna State Opera and Vi- 
enna Philharmonic in Mozart's birth- 
place. Mostly Mozart. 


SELGIUM 


July 21. ANNIVERSARY 9F BELGIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE, nationwide. Patriotic 
and religious demonstrations; fire- 
works, sports, dancing. 


DENMARK 


May !7-31. Rovat DaANnisH BALLET AND 
Music Festivat, Copenhagen. 

June 16-24. ViKING Festiva, Fred- 
erikssund, Dramatization of the lives 
of the Vikings. 

September. DaAnisH DesiGN CavaL- 
cape, Copenhagen. Exhibitions, lec- 
tures; demonstrations of Danish do- 
mestic and industrial crafts. 


FINLAND 


June 10-17. Simetius Festrivat, Hel- 
sinki. Works of Sibelius and other 
Finnish composers. 

June 23. Mipnicut SUN Festiva cs, all 
over Finland. Bontires, music, danc- 
ing in national costume, games cele- 
brating longest day of year. 

Mid-September, Finnish DesiGn Cav- 
ALCADE, Helsinki. New 
Finnish arts and crafts. 


trends in 


FRANCE 


Feb. 2-16. CARNIVAL AT Nice. Last 
fling before Lent; flowers, confetti, 
parades; balls, dances 

Early July. PABLO CASALS Festiva, 
Prades. Concerts directed by the 
world-famous cellist 

July 5-31. Tour pe France. Bicycle 
race over 3000-mile route from Am- 
sterdam, around France, to Paris’ 
Parc des Princes. 

July 14. Basricte Day, all over France. 
Parades, fireworks, dancing. 


JANUARY 





GERMANY 


April 25-May 6. GERMAN HANDICRAFTS 
Fair, Munich. Best craft products of 
West Germany. 

May 5-28. May Festiva, Wiesbaden. 
Drama, music, ballet by top com- 


panies from Vienna, Rome, Bel- 
grade, Berlin and Paris. 
May 20-31. BererHoven'§ FESTIVAL, 


Bonn. Beethoven Symphonies and 
chamber music at hjs_ birthplace. 

July 4-Aug. 5. WAGNER FesTIVAL, Bay- 
reuth. Meistersinger, Flying Dutch- 
man, Parsifal, two complete Ring 
cycles, in theater designed by the 
composer 

Sept. 15-Oct. 2. Festivat or Berwin. 
Theater, dance, opera, concerts, art 
exhibits. 

Late Sept.-early Oct. Octroper Fest- 
VAL, Munich. Parades, agricultural 
show, bands, folk dances, songs, 


beer, beer, beer. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 6. THe Dersy, Epsom Downs, 
Surrey. Famous horse race, carnival, 
gypsies. 

June 25-July 7. WimsBLepon TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, London. 

July 10-15. INTERNATIONAL Music 
Eistepprop, Llangollen, Wales 
Singers, dancers from 
Europe, Asia and America in ama- 
teur competitions 

Aug. 19-Sept. 8. EpINBURGH INTERNA- 
TIONAL FestIvAL. Concerts, recitals, 
ballet, drama, art exhibits, military 
tattoos, Highland games. 

Sept. 6. BRAgEMAR GATHERING, Scot- 
land. Highland dancing, music, tra- 
ditional sports. 


musicians, 


GREECE 


Mar. 25. Greek INDEPENDENCE, nation- 
wide. Parades, general festivities 
Sept. ATHENS FesTivAL OF Music AND 

DraMa. Symphonies, operas, an- 
cient drama performed by leading 
Greek and foreign artists, at theater 

of Herodes Atticus, 


IRELAND 


May 6-May 21. AN TOosrAL, nation- 
wide. Ireland's “at home” festival 
Angling, golf competitions; interna 
tional folk dancing, singing, etc 

Aug. 7-Aug. 11. Dustin Horse SHow 
Hunters, Thoroughbreds and jump 
ers; flower and trade shows. 











Oct. 20-27. AN Torreacutas, Dub- 
lin. Traditional and modern literary 
and musical competitions; drama, 
chess, Gaelic games. 

Oct. 20-Nov. 6. Wexrorp Festiva. 
Symphonies, opera, drama, tours, 
lectures. 


ITALY 


Jan. 26-Feb. 5. Winter OLympPic 
Games, Cortina d'Ampezzo. Bob- 
sled, ski, ice-skate competitions; ice 
hockey. 

May and June. May MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Florence. Works of contemporary 
Italian and foreign composers. 

May 6 and June 24. FOOTBALL IN 16TH 
CEentuRY Costume, Florence. Fifty- 
man game commemorating Floren- 
tine challenge to French invaders of 
1530. Procession. 

July 2 and Aug. 16. Patio, Siena. 15th 
Century horse race; pageantry, mu- 
Sic, processions. 

July 15. REDENTORE FESTIVAL, Venice. 
Pageant of gondolas and fireworks 
along the Grand Canal, 


MONACO 


Jan. 15-23. INTERNATIONAL AUTOMO- 
BILE RALLY. Cars from all over the 
world in performance contests. 

Apr. 14. BaTTLe of FLowers, Monte 
Carlo. Pretty girls on decorated 
floats and cars circulate around the 
Place du Casino tossing flowers, 


NETHERLANDS 


Mid-April to Mid-May. Tutip Time, 
between the Hague and Haarlem. 
Visits to tulip fields, processions, 
flower-petal mosaic contests; 90- 
acre flower show at Lisse. 

May 20 Oct. 20. REMBRANDT YEAR, 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Rem- 
brandt paintings, drawings and etch- 
ings from foreign museums and pri- 
vate collections celebrating 300th 
anniversary of artist's birth. 

June 15-July 15. HOLLAND FESTIVAL OF 
Music AND Drama, The Hague, 
Amsterdam and other towns. Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw orchestra; 
new opera about Rembrandt, open- 
air plays at Delft; programs celebrat- 
ing Mozart's 200th anniversary. 


NORWAY 


Feb. 24-26. INTERNATIONAL Ski MEET, 
Oslo. World’s best skiers in cross- 
country racing, Norse skiing, slalom, 
relay races. 

May 25-June 7. INTERNATIONAL FEstTI- 
VAL OF Music, DRAMA AND FOLK- 
LorE, Bergen. Emphasis on music of 
Grieg. 

June 23. MIDSUMMER Eve, nationwide. 
Bonfires, folk dancing. 

Aug.-Sept. SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN Cav- 
ALCADE, Oslo. Craft and arts ex- 
hibit, emphasizing furniture and in- 
terior design. 


PORTUGAL 


May 21-26. BURNING OF THE RIBBONS, 
Coimbra. Traditional student cele- 
bration; sports, dances, fun fair, 
concerts, exhibitions. 

June 13, 24 and 29. Fesriva.s or Sts. 


JOHN, PETER AND ANTHONY, Lisbon. 
Processions, music, street dancing, 
bonfires, pageants, shows. 





July 3. Rep Waistcoat Festiva, Vila 
Franca de Xira, near Lisbon. Bulls 
chased through the streets by Por- 
tuguese cowboys; folk dances 

Aug. 19-21. Festivals of SENHORA DA 
Aconia, Viana do Castelo, north of 
Oporto. Religious procession, cos- 
tumes, fireworks, bullfights, moon- 
light serenades. 


SPAIN 


Mar. 13-20. FALLas or Sr. Josepn, 
Valencia. Parades, fireworks, street 
dancing, music, flowers, burning of 
fallas—huge effigies. 

Apr. 18-25. Sevicce Fair. Equestrian 
parade, booths, street dancing, cos- 
tumes, bullfights. 

June 21-30, INTERNATIONAL Festival 
or Music AND Dance, Granada. 
Works by Spanish and other com- 
posers, performed by international 
stars at the Alhambra. 

July 4-10. Fesrivat or Sr. 
Pamplona. Features 
when the bulls on way to the ring 
run loose in the streets. Dancers, 
clowns, fireworks. 


FERMIN, 
encierros, 


SWEDEN 


June 3-13. SrOCKHOLM FestIvaAL. Sym- 
phonies, chamber music, recitals, 
opera, drama, ballet, motion pic- 
tures, folk music and dancing. 

Mid.-Sept. to Mid-Oct. SCANDINAVIAN 
DesiGN CAVvALcape, Stockholm, 
Best of Sweden's modern and tradi- 
tional design. 


SWITZERLAND 


Apr. 15-16. SprinG Festivat, Zurich, 
Six-O'clock-Ringing festival ac- 
claims spring. Guild and children’s 
parades, burning of the Boogg—an 
effigy of winter 

June 5-July 9. JUNe Festival Weeks, 
Zurich, Operas, drama, concerts. 

July 8-Aug. 26, on Sundays and alter- 
nate Thursdays. WiLtiAm Tett 
PASTORAL PLays, Interlaken. Open- 
air performances of Schiller’s drama 

Aug. 4-28. INTERNATIONAL Music Fes- 
rIVAL, Lucerne. Symphony concerts, 
dranta, vocal and chamber music. 


TURKEY 


Apr. 23. Cut_pren’s Day, nationwide 
A child is elected mayor for a day: 
gay costumes. 

May 5-6. KiRK PINAR WRESTLING CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS, Edirne. Free-for-all ama- 
teur bouts in a large meadow 

Oct. 29. ANNIVERSARY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
nationwide. Military parades, illu- 
mination of public buildings, fire- 
works; at Ankara the: President at- 
tends the festivities. 


VUGOSLAVIA 


June |-July 22 
Opera, 
sports 

June 15-Sept. 15. Summer Festivat, 
Dubrovnik. Concerts, ballet, folk- 
lore performances ; dramas of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Shaw and others. 


LJUBLJANA FESTIVAL 


ballet, concerts, soloists: 


Note: These dates and facts have been 
carefully checked, but HOLIDAY cannot 
be responsible for changes made after 
press time. Visitors should confirm all 
dates locally to avoid disappointment. 
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[hey Hy The New Mir France 





MYT C& (inslliliuns 


Clock-work precision of departures and arrivals (a record 96 
are on time) on the most advanced planes of all, Million-mile pilots 
man daily non-stop Tourist and First Class flights from New York 
to Paris and Mexico. Regular service from Boston, Chicago 
and Montreal. Luxury beyond compare, a famed cuisine 


You pay no more! 


THE AIR FRANCE STORY 
The first International commercial flight was 
flown by Air France on February &,1919 








OVER 4,000 PERGONS A DAY FLY 


AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 





( hicago + Cleveland « Dallas + Detroit « Low Ar we 


es * Mias 


San Francisco + Washington, D. C. « Mexico City « Montreal « Va 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL ACENT, OR AIR PRANCE « New Ye 
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BRITISH 
COLO 


NASSAVU'S 
most exclusive 
HOTEL 





very yeas and year 
alter year — distinguished 
world travelers gather at 
the Barrisn Covontial 
diplomats the socially 
prominent, members of the 
professions honeymoon. 
ers port men, They come 
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Continued from Page 14 


eucalyptus that break into rice fields, 
maize plots and olive groves in the 
steep yellow places. There are small 
colored villages each with its white 
church, framed in gray stone and 
embossed with the seignorial flour- 
ishes of baroque ornament, its beds 
of brilliant flowers. Hills of vines 
break the woodlands. There is the 
strong smell of pine; the yellow 
irises grow near the watercourses, 
there are cyclamen and jonquils; 
Bougainvillaea and convolvulus hang 
in purple and blue cascades on the 
walls of the houses, hydrangeas bush 
hy the roadside, with the cactus and 
the aloe. A land of kind climate, 
without frost, for a simple, dream- 
ing, yet hard-working, people 

At Coimbra, the elegant university 
crowns the steep hills of the old 
town (which, alas, the Portuguese 
with their mania for modernity and 
restoration are beginning to pull 
down) looking over the long gra 
cious valley of its river. There are 
superb libraries in Portugal, and 
Coimbra’s library, with its lacquered 
stepladders and its profuse, painted 
ceilings, surpasses the elegant library 
of Mafra. In Coimbra no first-year 
student is allowed out in the street 
after six in the evening, and if he ts 
caught by the “bulldogs” they have 
the right to shave his hair off then 
and there. They do. (I notice in the 
last twenty years the students are 
giving up their fine black cloaks.) 

In all that is decorative the Por 
tuguese have delighted and excelled 
This happy region is fertile, but it is 
never far to the mountains, to a 
tougher mountain’ people, to the 
rock villages of Beira, and to the 
wild places of Tras-os-Montes, the 
forgotten province on the Spanish 
frontier. At Oporto, in the north, 
we enter the most Celtic part of 
Portugal, the gayest and (as they 
quickly tell you) the hardest work 
ing. This region is the Minho, with 
its wool towns, its textile towns, its 
small felt factories, its timber, its 
wine. In the vineyards the grape 
gatherers and treaders wander from 
quinta to quinta to the music of ac 
cordion and guitar, and tread the 
grapes to their sparkling tunes until 
the treading is itself a dance. For 
miles and miles in the Minho the 
vines grow on trellises and are 
trained to the poplars so that the 
whole country is garlanded, fes 
tooned and boxed in vine. The wide 
horned oxen draw the carts on the 
road and the plows in the fields be 
tween the silvery veiling of birch 
trees and solid chestnuts and pines 
As the infinitely slow train bumps 
along there is the twang of a guitar 


at the stations of small towns, the 
cries of the bread sellers and water 
sellers; the black-suited, wooden- 
faced peasant walks with his um- 
brella against the sun or the rain, or 
with his long crooklike stick; a girl 
will walk with a pumpkin or a 
washing bundle on her head. Under 
the shade of her vines, where an ox 
is turning the water wheel, an old 
lady will be working her spinning 
wheel, passing the pink wool through 
her hands. Wool hangs bleaching in 
the gardens and barefooted women 
tread the maize or scutch the flax 
Small charcoal fires are lit every- 
where for the cooking; mechanics, 
plowmen, farmers buy their tools 
for the year; and in the autumn the 
chestnuts are stacked. The chestnut 
roaster sits up in thealleys of the fair, 
and placid ladies sit before their lit- 
tle tables with clean white cloths 
spread on them, two or three glasses, 
cakes and a bottle of sirup, almost 
like a doll’s tea party, for those who 
want a drink. Rarely does one see a 
drunken man at these celebrations 
Ihe Portuguese wines are light, and 
drunkenness and violence are 
frowned on. Even to raise the voice 
is not liked; the imperative is never 
used ; orders are framed as questions. 
Oporto stands on a steep ravine 
crossed by spectacular hooplike 
bridges. It is a city of granite and 
gray—severe, rather slummy, rimed 
by fogs and struck by rain in the 
autumn and winter. On the south 
bank of the river are the port-wine 
lodges. The wine is brought down 
the river on the strange sailing 
barges with their galleylike prows 
and their long, curved tllers, and 
the black casks in the lodges stand in 
rows like some solemn and full- 
bellied priesthood. There the blend- 
ers work, the coopers hammer at the 
casks and pairs of men seesaw the 
barrels as they wash them out, In 
a room like a dispensary the 
tasters sit, working out their formu- 
las; they consider the rows of labeled 
glasses, take a mouthful on their 
valuable palates and then give the 
ritual spit of their profession. They 
must be born with the palate; no 
vocational training center or univer- 
sity course can give it to them. They 
are the high priests, and some have a 
look of rubicund sanctity and of 
exquisite martyrdom to the vine 


South of the Tagus is a different 
Portugal, something at once more 
Spanish and, eventually, more Afri- 
can. The country of the cork forests 
has begun, the bare hilly lands of 
scrub and olive, where goats are 
herded and pigs fatten on acorns. 
The prairies of the horse breeders 
and the bull breeders are in the up- 
per valley of the Tagus near Vila 
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Franca de Xina, where the bunched- 
up country women kilt their skirts 
and tie them round their legs like 
trousers, and the men carry their 
day's food to their work in pots 
made of cork, which act like vac- 
uum flasks and keep the food hot 

If one travels first of all toward 
the perfect little town of Evora, the 
country loses its garden aspect and 
opens into a rising and tawny pla- 
teau. As in the wildernesses of east- 
ern Spain, the air here seems drier 
and more limpid, the sky takes on an 
extra height: at night the brilliant 
hard stars are close to the soil. Here 
are large estates, and mournful 
songs are sung by the brushwood 
fires in the evenings. The men walk 
into the arcaded square of the white 
town of Evora wearing jackets of 
sheepskin and the long, green stock- 
ing hats. They spread the colored 
saddlebags on their donkeys, or 
carry striped blankets over their 
shoulders. There is a thin garlic soup 
to eat, stewed tripe with bits of sau- 
sage to follow, boiled potatoes and 
sliced tomato and the rancid olive 
oil. On gray days, as in Spain, the 
sky is fixed like some thundery and 
motionless sculpture over the 
scrubby, silent, monotonous land 
One passes chalk-white villages, 
each house framed in a border of 
blue wash, and they areas startlingly 
clean inside as they look outside. A 
town like Evora is a museum piece 
of the baroque. Every house has its 
17th Century flourish, every church 
its extravagance. The barley-sugar 
columns of the altar may be in in 
digo or blue. Like all Portuguese 
towns Evora seems to be populated 
only by men. Male voices echo in 
the tiled walls of the cafés, men in 
the billiard rooms above, in the mar 
ket square, in the buses, in the shofts 
I counted only thirty women coming 
out of the cinema there in the eff. 
ning, and at least 300 men. 

On the south side of the Tagus 
one drives through cork forests, 
where the tree trunks, stripped every 
nine years, seem to be wearing dark 
ginger-colored nylons. Here the 
gypsies are camped; slender and 
smoky-skinned, beautiful in car- 
riage, there is no gypsy like the 
Iberian, but, unlike the Spanish, the 
Portuguese gypsy is not a dancer 
One moves on to the Arrabida, the 
southward-facing mountain range, 
where there is an almost Mediter- 
ranean stretch of coast, to Setubal, 
the delightful sardine town, one of 
the great packing places of the coun- 
try. The wide, clean avenues of 
palms and flowering trees, the acacia 
and the jacaranda, the pretty, col- 
ored houses, the candid sky, give 
this place of fishing boats an air of 
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Continued from Page 80 
well-being and gaiety. There is a 
graceful, odd church with columns 
which seem to be of three loosely 
twisted hanks of stone, like yarn or 
rope 
often called the inventor of 
that 
baroque which draws so many of 


This is the work of Boytac, 
Man- 
oeline architecture form of 
its motifs from nautical themes 
One is traveling now over open 
brown hills, with windmills set in 
threes or fours for corn grinding on 
the windmill is one 
of the common sights of Portugal 


their summits 


and commoner than Don Quixote’s 
windmills in La Mancha 
try becomes lonelier, emptier, the 


The coun- 


villages farther apart, until after a 
day's driving or a night in the slow- 
Africa. The 
air is strongly scented, and hot with 
that soft and total heat that takes 
the strength out of the bones. The 


moving train one 1s in 


xamine a Trojan boat's rugged 
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October, have 
fallen, look like the gray skeletons 


when the leaves 
of huge crabs crawling across the 
ground in the moonlight. 


Just as the Lisbon fado differs in 
spirit from cante flamenco as it is 
sung in Seville, so the Portuguese 
bullfight differs from the Spanish. In 
Spain, the bullfight is tragedy: in 
Portugal, comedy. In Spain, ritual; 
in Portugal, chivalry, a real survival 
from the original bullfights of the 
16th Century, when the bull was 
fought on fine horses by the aristoc- 
racy. If Spain is the country of the 
bull, Portugal is the country of the 
horse; in their bullfights the Portu- 
guese desire most to bring out the 
superiority of the graceful horse and 
the stupid violence of the bull. And, 
unlike the Spanish, these gentle peo- 
ple do not allow the bull to be killed. 
The reasons for this are historical 
but they are also in the Portuguese 
character, which is noted for its care 
of animals and its dislike of vio- 
in passing it may be noted 
that capital punishment has long ago 
been abolished in the country. 


lence 


There are not many bull rings in 
Portugal, and there is no hierarchy 


of famous bullfighters. The most 


important ring is the strange, Rus- 
sian-looking place in Lisbon with its 
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omon-turrets. When the opening 
parade marches into the ring, the 
chief figures are not the foreros but 
the horsemen, who come in on per- 
fectly trained animals with the step 
of the haute école. The horsemen 
wear the traditional costume of the 
old court, the horses are often 
plumed and beribboned 

The opening move in the fight is a 
pursuit, so that the bull may show 
his fury; at the barrier, the pursued 
horseman skillfully turns and plants 
a small dart from his lance in the 
bull’s neck ; he then rides back to the 
middle of the ring and makes the 
dramatic “call to the bull,” shouting 
to him to come on. From that mo- 
ment the fight becomes a series of 
exciting skirmishes, sudden turns 
and evasions, thrilling in its grace. 
The bull’s horns have been short- 
ened and are capped by leather 
knobs so that the horse cannot be 
injured; but an expert rider will ride 
close to the bull and avoid even a 
graze from the bull. The whole art 
lies in taking the charge and yet, by 
a flick of the reins, cheating the bull 
of his collision. There are no wild 
careers or clumsy scuffles. After a 
number of darts has been planted, a 
torero may work on foot with the 
bull, making the Spanish passes and 
simulating the death stroke. 


After this comes the most curious 
act of the spectacle. A file of men, 
wearing the dress of the peasants on 
the bull-raising farms and called 
mogas de forcado, advances upon the 
bull. The bull charges at the leader, 
who flings himself between the horns 
and weighs down on the bull's head, 
while the rest of the team scramble 
on his back or hug him by the tail 
until he rolls over. If the first man is 
tossed, the next takes the charge, but 
once the bull is down he is officially 
dead ; there is the pleasant deep clang 
of cowbells, twenty or thirty bulls 
are driven in and the defeated bull 
goes out with them. 


The evening is milky over the 
Tagus, the red sun goes down in a 
fume of lilac haze over the sea. The 
waves roar under the most westerly 
cape in Europe, and from the little 
fishing town of Cascais one hears 
the evening bugle call at the fort and 
sees the barefoot fishermen on the 
shore and the bright blue floats 
among their nets. The estuary is 
rimmed by lights for mile after mile. 
At Estoril, the little Monte Carlo, 
the flower gardens are drawn up like 
a military review for the consolation 
of the exiled kings, heirs and pre- 
tenders to European thrones who 
preserve here their waning proto- 
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cols, their large cars, their tennis, 
their stamp collections and their sur- 
viving scandals. It is a little Ruri- 
tania in Riviera dress, with beach 
guards to supervise the propriety of 
the bathing costumes. 

Estoril’s last high moment was the 
war; for Lisbon was the gateway in 
and out of occupied Europe. Inland 
at Cintra, the moon——indispensable 
to the romantic scene—sails up over 
the Moorish castle on the “horrid 
crag” and the grotesque Germanic 
castle which was the home of 
Manoel II, the last Portuguese king. 
who left the country in 1910. The 
view from the castle is stupendous 
and the gardens of the park that 
hangs down the hill are enchanting 
at the time of the camellias. Cintra is 
cool after the heat of Lisbon. The 
fountains tinkle in its still and 
wooded gardens; cascades and cis- 
terns make their birdlike water mu- 
sic among the trees. Cintra is a cool 
and shaded Capri; there are villas 
like fantastic wedding cakes, and a 
gazebo to every wall. The horse 
carriages trot, the donkeys come 
clipping in from the outlying farms, 
the barking of dogs echoes back over 
the lemon groves in the ravine. Time 
has stopped since the decorous days 
of the Romantic poets; Byron or 
Southey might be walking there 

From its terrace high over the 


plain Cintra looks to the site of 


Mafra, sticking up like a wisdom 
tooth miles away on the horizon, a 
royal palace and monastery built to 
surpass the Escorial in Spain. The 
marble of Mafra chills one to the 
bone. This is the last and most 
despotic monument to the royal 
wealth that Portugal lost in Brazil, 
and it declaims, on its bleak site, 
that it was one of the most costly 
buildings in the world. Once more 
the bugle call. From some side door 
the slack sentries come shuffling up 
grinning to a change of guard: the 
monastery is part barracks. 


There are three Portugals for the 
traveler: Portugal of the garden and 
the peasant’s plot; the historic and 
living Portugal of the sea; and, 
sometimes oddly allied to it, the 
Portugal of architecture. In painting 
there is little to see. On the crag at 
Cintra the Moorish castle stands 
like a falling crown; the Portuguese 
drove the Moors out of Portugal. 
The Portuguese stared at the sea and 
went to Madeira and the Azores 
and the African coast. They traded 
in ivory and slaves. Under their half- 
English king, Henry the Navigator, 
their energies came to a head in the 
great age of discovery. Spain and 
Portugal shared the world. There 
were great captains like Vasco da 
Gama and Albuquerque; Magellan 
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was Portuguese. To Spain went the 
Americas, but not Brazil; to Portu- 
gal the African coast, India and the 
East Indies. There was a tremendous 
and, as it turned out, mortal uprush 
of energy and the reward of enor- 
mous and sudden wealth. The Portu- 
guese genius was dominant, like the 
Spanish, in the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies, and it declined as rapidly. The 
great discoveries in India and 
Malacca and Africa meant setting 
up trading stations; stations meant 
forts; the drain of life in shipwreck, 
fighting and, above all, sickness, was 
enormous. There was a heavy loss 
by intermarriage and desertion. 
Slaves, Negro and Indian, were 
brought back to Portugal to replace 
the declining population. The Por- 
tuguese of today is of a very differ- 
ent racial strain from his forebears 
in the 16th Century. One historian 
writes that the Spanish discoveries 
were dramatic but that the Portu- 
guese were tragic. The Spanish 
ended in the bitter smile of Cervan- 
tes; the Portuguese, less emphatic 
and better balanced than the Span- 
iard, ended in the stoical sadness of 
measured people. 

Not only slaves came back—to be 
freed in the 18th Century—but gold, 
silver and precious stones. The pal 
aces and altars of Portugal are dark 
with gold leaf. This wealth went 
mainly to the court and the Church, 
and the great captains who went out 
from Belem quay, committing them- 
selves to God, were to awaken an 
appetite for fantastic luxury, for 
ornament and the grandiose, which 
is one of the paradoxes of the frugal 
Iberian temperament. In Lisbon, in 
all the small towns, in the great 
convents and palaces, the traveler 
finds himself moving from one 
golden room to another. None rev- 
eled in the baroque or elaborated 
the rococo like the Portuguese, none 
enjoyed so much 
work and detail is in their nature 
the inlaying of fine woods: ebony 
and walnut, mahogany and cedar 

Portugal has always been the 
country of the tile maker and the 
potter and so, in the churches, the 


for love of fine 


walls are glazed by profuse murals 
in blue and white ceramic telling the 
story of the Fall of Man or the 
Crucifixion. And in this bold, blue 
setting are placed the painted sculp- 
tures of the time. The saints and 
the angels stare rosily and with ar- 
dor, and there is all the grace of liv- 
ing expectancy and movement in the 
carved robes of the beckoning and 
turning bodies. At churches like 
San Roque in Lisbon, the luxury 
may surfeit the northern eye, which 
wonders, too, at the scores of relics 
encased in glass boxes held in some 

Continued on Page 86 
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Continued from Page 84 
painted arm or metaled hand; but 
presently, as one abandons oneself 
to it, one feels the sensuous spirit 
of the makers of the country itself. 
The barley-sugar columns of rococo 
art are golden; all that is not rare 
marble, or rare wood, is gold; for 
golden vine leaves wind round the 
columns bearing their golden grapes 
and (as if this were not enough in an 
orgy which suggests the gaieties of 
the wine harvest), cherubs appear 
like pink rosebuds among the vines. 
In Lisbon, in Oporto, in Braga 
and the little textile town of Gui- 
maraes, there are silver altars. The 
dream of precious metals has never 
died, though the mines of India and 
Brazil are gone. At Oporto is the 
most bizarre of all the golden-leaf 
churches of Portugal, for here not 
only the altars but the pillars and 
the vaulting are covered with fan- 
tastic golden leafage, and one seems 
to be walking in a hanging subtrop- 
ical forest, where vines climb the col- 
umns and the pampas waves among 
golden angels and cherubs. Even 
hosts of golden birds are flying 
among the chaotic foliage. 
India and 
Malacca awakened this appetite for 
wealth and excess, and though 


The discoverers of 


gluts the eye, its heaviness is relieved 
by the artlessness of the things used. 
The Portuguese architects and sculp- 
tors did not think it incongruous to 
use motifs from the tackle of siiips or 
the grotesque sights of the sea. Tex- 
shapes suggested by 
cork——for Portugal is an important 
supplier of cork to the world from 
the woods of the Alentejo—frame 
the windows. In the magnificent 
convent of the Templars at Tomar 
is the well-known chapter window, 
a window that Vasco da Gama or 


tures and 


some fisherman might have dragged 
up in his net from the bottom of the 
tropical sea. The framing pillars are 
fashioned to look like coral, and the 


buttresses appear to grow out of sea 








anemones; rope and sails appear, 
and below is the figure of a sailor 
drowning or riding with the gale. 
This is not one of the aberrations of 
art-nouveau but something cut dar- 
ingly out of the riotous confidence 
of Portuguese life in its time. The 
articles of the mariner’s life, his 
fears and fantasies, have been sub- 
dued into an astonishing work of art. 

It is one of the strange contrasts 
of this peasant country, where the 
people are seen always in their gar- 
dens, that it is also the country of 
the ocean and all that it makes men 
imagine. The traveler who spends a 
few days at the little fashionable re- 
sort of Pra‘ da Rocha, where the 
Atlantic comes in warm, its spray 
smoking in the sunlight, can drive 
out across empty country, marked 
here and there by little villages 
which look purely Moroccan, to 
Cape St. Vincent and catch some- 
thing of the drama of Portuguese 
discovery in its beginnings. On this 
lonely cape one of the most power- 
ful lighthouses in Europe now swings 
a light that is seen far out into the 
Atlantic. The time to go is in the 
evening and to imagine the hiss, 
which (the Arabs said) the setting 
sun made when its fireball met the 
ocean; but what really moves one 
is the sight of the ruined royal her- 
mitage where Henry the Navigator 
worked at his nautical sciences, and 
the rudimentary compass drawn out 
in small cobblestones on the grass. 
It stares up like a skeleton on the 
loneliest, mos: westerly outcrop of 
Europe, at what was once the very 
edge end of the land known to Eu- 
ropean man. It is a sight as moving 
as Stonehenge or Avebury, and as 
one stands there one can hear the 
ocean crack against the cliffs and 
suck in the tunnels it has cut under 
them. It howls up the holes in the 
scrub of the clifftop where you 
walk, like the voices of the thousands 
of Portuguese sailors who left their 
country for new worlds. THE END 





NOTES ON 


CLIMATE: 


Portugal has a pleasant 


, temperate climate with rare extremes, 






PORTUGAL 











JANUARY 


July and August are the warmest months, February and March, the coldest, 
The regions of Portugal most visited by tourists lie on or near the seacoast, 
where warm summer days are tempered by sea breezes and nights are invar- 
iably comfortable 


CLOTHING: Lightweight summer clothing will see you through from June 
into September; spring and fall weights the rest of the year. Keep to the 
city look” in Lisbon; elegant resortwear in Estoril; casual but conservative 
sportswear in other coastal towns and for general sight-seeing. Dark business 


suits and street-length dresses will get the visitor through an evening. 


SHOPPING: Best buys include cork items (cigarette boxes, coasters, come 
pacts, etc.); gold and silver jewelry (inexpensive gold-plated filigree or mage 
nificent solid gold, comparatively reasonable); Portuguese ceramics; em 
broideries and laces from nearby Madeira. Best shops in Lisbon along the 
Rua Garrett, Rua Augusta and Rua do Ouro. Shops open daily except 


Sunday, 9 A.M. to noon; | P.M. to closing at 7 P.M. 




















Look what the Carters brought back from Germany 


The Carters had a delightful vacation in Germany. 


From the North Sea to the Bavarian Alps, from Berlin to the 
Black Forest, they traveled in sleek, speedy trains and leisurely 
steamers .. . roamed cobblestone streets in medieval hamlets . . . 
visited ancient, romantic castles... stayed at modern hotels and 
spotlessly clean wayside inns. They enjoyed the delicious food, 
the princely wines, the real hearty German beer. And everywhere 
they went they met smiling, friendly people—helpful, courteous, 
hospitable. 


To top it all, the Carters bought a lot of wonderful things in 
Germany at prices they could easily afford to pay. In fact, they 


HOLIDAY 


say their trip to Germany cost them surprisingly little, because of 


the reasonable prices and the money they saved on their purchase 


For complete information and illustrated booklets on travel 
to Germany see your Travel Agent or write to Dept. R-2, Box 259 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y 
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The Drier Liqueur La Grande Liqueur Francaise 
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SPANISH IS EASY! 
Continued from Page 62 


muy (MOOY) very ; bien (BYEHN) well; 
(MAHL) badly, poorly; 
{MAHS) more ; menos (MEH-nohs) less; 


mal mds 
¢ por qué? (pohr-KEH) why?; porque 
(POHR-keh) (EE) and; 
(KWAHN-doh) when; todo 
(ToH-doh) all, everything; todos 


because; } 
cuando 


(TOH-dohs) all, everybody; nada 
(NAH-dah) nothing; a (AH) to; por, 
para (POHR, PAH-rah) for; en (EHN) 
in, on; con (KOHN) with. 


Adjectives ending in -o usually 
shift to -a in the feminine; those 
ending in -e or consonant remain 
unchanged. Those ending in vowels 
add -s in the plural; those ending in 
consonants add -es. They agree with 
the nouns they modify in gender and 


number, but the chances are you will 





OU: .F..saees 


Yes, just as there are only a 
few more days before Christ- 
mas, chances are you have 
only a few more names on 
your shopping list . . . those 
persons for whom it’s so hard 
to find “the perfect gift.” 

Well, here's the answer to 
your problem—give them 
HOLIDAY gift subscriptions. 

HOLIDAY is as bright and 
gay as the Yuletide season 
its “'f, and it's sure to please 
even the most discriminating 
person. It's a gift that will be 
enjoyed all year long... 
and each colorful issue will 
be a reminder of you and 
your thoughtfulness. 

To announce each gift you 
order, we will send a lovely 
Christmas card, hand-signed 
in your name. And you don't 
have to pay until January! 

So check those remaining 
names off your Christmas 
shopping list right now... by 
giving HOLIDAY gift sub- 
scriptions. You'll find an or- 
der form elsewhere in this 
issue for your shopping con- 
venience. Or, if you prefer, 
just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1258 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5 Penna. 





HOLIDAY Gift Prices 
1 l-yr. gift . . $5 
2 |-yr. gifts . . $8 
3 l-yr. gifts . .$11 
4 |-yr. gifts . .$14 




















be understood even if your agree- 
ment ts wrong 
Hermoso (ehr-MOu-so) beautiful, 
hermosa, hermosos, hermosas 
Libre (Lee-vreh) free, libres 
Azul (ah-THOOL) blue, azu/les 


Lastly, a few important verbs, in 
the infinitive form. Use these with 
quisiera (1 should like), voy a (I am 
going to), acabo de (1 have just), 
tengo que (1 have to), and you will 
be able to avoid some of the com- 
plicated Spanish verb tenses 

Comprar (kohm-PRAHR) to buy; 
ver (BEHR) to see; hablar (ah-VLAHR) 
to speak; dar las gracias a (DAHR 
lahs GRAH-thyahs ah) to thank; 
preguntar (preh-goon-TAHR) to ask; 
comer (koh-MEHR) to eat, dine; i 
(EER) to go (ir a pie [EER ah PYEH] to 
go on foot; for a conveyance use 
en: ir en taxi [BER ehn tahk-see] go 
(ehn-TRAHR) to 
come in, go in; venir (beh-NEER) to 


by taxi); entrar 
come; saber (sah-VEHR) to know (a 
fact), know how; conocer (koh-noh- 
THEHR) to know, meet (a person); 
(ah-THEHR) to 


mandar (mahn-DAHR) to orde: (for 


hacer do, make; 
“to have something done,” Spanish 
generally uses mandar followed by 
the planchar 


[mahn-DAHR plahn-CHAHR}, to have 


infinitive; manda 
pressed; mandar limpiar |leem- 
PYAHR], to have cleaned; mandar 
lavar (lah-vauR] to have washed.) 
Both ser (seHR) and estar (ehs- 
TAHR) mean to be 
noun follows 


Use ser when a 
soy médico (SOY MEH- 
dee-koh) | am a doctor. Use estar 


for location: estoy aqui (ehs-Toy 


ah-KeE) | am here. Soy (soy) I am; 
es (EHS) he, she is, you are; somos 
(SOH-mohs) we are; son (SOHN) they 
are. Estoy (ehs-Toy) | am; estd (ehs 
rAH) he, she is, you are; estamos 
(ehs-TAH-mohs) we are; estdn (ehs- 
TAHN) they are 

Tener (teh-NEHR) to have 
(TEHN-goh) | have; tiene (TYEH-neh) 


he has, she has, you have; tenemos 


tengo 


(teh-NEH-mohs), we have; fienen 
(TyeH-nehn) they have 

Noteven the Spanish Academy, so 
successful in simplifying the gram 
mar of the language, has been able 
to simplify the Spanish verb, which 
has many complications of tense, 
mood, person, number, and so on 
But by using the infinitive forms 
given above with those expressions 
which call for the infinitive, the tour- 
ist can make himself generally under- 
stood, Using a grammatical imper- 
fection is invariably better than re- 
maining tongue-tied. Let your motto 
therefore be: | Voy air a Espaiia (or 
a la América espaiiola) y voy a hablar 
espafiol! (poy ah eer ah chs-Pan- 
nyah jah lah ah-men-ree-kah chs- 
pah-Nyo-lah] ce BOY ah ah-vLAHR 


ehs-pah-NYOHL) rHE END 
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Yours for the basking — 
a trip to Europe on the Sunny Southern Route 


Ah-h-h that Mediterranean gun! It’s luring more people than 
ever before to Europe on the Italian Line. You, too, will lov 
the Sunny Southern Route... basking on spacious decks. . 
enjoying beautiful outdoor swimming pools... frolicking in 
the sun right in mid-winter! Take a Cruise-Like Voyage with 
calls at many fascinating ports (see list below) or go expre 
on the lovely “Colombo” or “Doria.” By all means go Italian Line 
-especially if you're going for pleasure. See your Travel Agent 
or Italian Line, Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4, 
N. Y., Tel.: Digby 4-0800, 





| Italian Line 


NEW CRISTOFORO COLOMBO © ANDREA DORIA (both fully air conditioned 
6 days to Gibraltar S8daysto Naples 9 days to Cannes and Genoa 

VULCAMIA © SATURNIA to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Palermo, Naples, Patras, Venice, Trieste 

CONTE BIANCAMANO to Lisbon, Casablance, Gibraltar, Barcelona 


express service 






Genoa, Palermo, Naples 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD-—PART II 


This is the second part ol a three-part Houipay series about the 
hopeful, warm and wonderful world of children. This is a work 
of human geography, an attempt to see and understand the small, 
very diverse lives of the young in many parts of the globe. 


lext by Roger Angell Photographs by Magnum Photos 


Phaagoy one 1 tietiet ( ung lan MacVher ons life 
come on the weekend when he and his father 
Lord Strathearron, take a fast rice through the outekirt 


of London in their beloved Talbot sports car 








In his school uniform, lan meets 
his parents, Lord and Lady Strathearron, at 
teatime in the drawing room 


of their attractive London apartment 


CHILDREN'S WORLD: ENGLAND 


Young lan MacPherson takes happily 
to the traditional dise ipline s, 
the social re sporsthili tee s, the ancient 


comforts of the British gentleman 


The Honorable lan 


@® The Right Honorable lan MacPherson laughs and cries often 
plays with violent energy, eats enormously, enjoys wild enthusiasms 
and long daydreams, relishes his friends, loves his parents and his 
nurse, occasionally engages in a fist fight, and yearns for a puppy 
In short, he is a typical young boy. But there is a difference: at the 
age of six, lan is already and undeniably a gentleman, This is no 
small matter. It does not simply mean that he has good manners 
and comes of a good family. Rather, this is the carefully planned 
result of an ancient, effective and most subtle social mechanism 
which has worked on lan since his birth and which will work on 
him for the rest of his life. Everything about lan—his school 
his playmates, his interests, his clothes, his accent and vocabulary 
his responses to strangers and friends —even, somehow, his appear 
ance—bear the honored, unmistakable label English Gentleman 
He lives in London, in a handsome apartment in Queensgate 
‘long with the important people in his life—his parents, Lord and 
Lady Strathearron, and Nanny. At present Nanny is his polestar 
Nanny is young, Irish and tireless. She has been with lan sinee he 
was born and will stay with him until he goes off to prep school, two 
years from now. She wakes him, bathes and dresses him, takes him 
to school and picks him up, takes him to Hyde Park to play, pute lan stands still for a fitting (above) 


it Rowe's, tailors to your ntlemen; 
him to bed, shares his joys and comforts his sorrows. Even when . ieatleg ~~ 


then sits still for a clipping (below) 
lan is with his parents in the evening, Nanny is apt to be somewhere mp” SK: Pt ti : 


nearby, unobtrusively watching “her boy.” Weekends are exciting oS gue, Senne Srumpe 
for lan, for then he sees much of his parents and there is time for 
trips to the country, excursions to the zoo and huge afternoon teas 
with cakes and sandwiches. Most weekend plans, however, now 
center around a vintage racing car, a 1933 Talbot, and tan 
loves nothing better than the hours of greasy tinkering, with hi 
father, followed by a wild 90-mph dash over the roads near London 
The Talbot” is the most frequent word in lan’s vocabulary and 
he is certain he will be a racing driver when he grows up 
Propriety, unspoken but pervasive, sets the course of lan Mac 
Pherson’s daily life. He goes to the proper hairdresser, Prumpe rs 
(“by Appointment to the Late King George VI"), and to the proper 
tailor, Rowe's in Bond Street. He wears the unobtrusive corduroy 
shorts, tan sweater and blazer of Hill House, a proper pre-prep 
school which is run by an old Oxford Blue named Colonel Town 


send. Hill House's catalogue is explicit: “Boys are taught discipline 








ita rihent able pre prep chool lor ve ry 


ftirige Londo be puts lan Mac Phe reo through 1 Y inied 


mid-mort 


the rou 


ganized round of daily activities 


eno it all—the lining up with classmates for 


iw mith (helow) puzzling out sum (left) 


ind-tumble of a small rugger scrum (center) 


manners and to be good mixers 1 precise description of the 
values by which young Maytlair is judged. But school, at least for 
ix-year-olds, is not too rigorous and laa enjoys it thoroughly, espe 
cially sums and football. lan’s future is set prep school next, then 
Kton. Seventy per cent of the boys at Hill House go on to Eton 

lan’s good manners and good mixing are tested frequently 
When he meets an adult, his handshake and bow are flawless. In the 


park he plays, sometimes roughly but often politely, with a large 


number of schoolmates and small girls, all of them accompanied by 


nannies. Indeed, the size of his social life is almost breath-taking 
For his own sixth-birthday party, given in conjunction with two 
other children at a London hotel, he sent out some eighty invita 
tions, All in ali, there were a good 250 guests plus a vast ch iperon 
we of mothers, fathers, nannies and grandparents Wearing a bow 
tie, silver buckles and new trousers lan shook hands gravely 
thanked children for his presents and “mixed” impeccably —until 
the food came. At the sight of his huge birthday cake, he forgot all 
ibout his social obligations. A half hour later. ignoring games, small 
talk and even a magician, lan was sitting alone at the head of the 
table, still cramming down birthday cake. It was rather a surprising 
sight—a small reminder that he was only just six years old 

lan MacPherson lives in a disciplined, totally protected environ 
ment, a world where the Correct Thing is still recognized and 
esteemed, It might easily be the world of 1890 or 1910. But for all 
its dated, formalistic qualities, this tradition—the tradition of a 
ruling class of great character and durability—has both value and 
attractiveness It provides young lan with certainty in an uncertain 
world, a sense of his own identity, a sureness about the future. And 
this is what all societies, ideally, should do for their members. In 
any case, husky, cheerful lan MacPherson likes his own comfort 


ible child’s world very much rHE END 





Facing the rather stiff ordeal of his huge 

sixth-birthday party in a London hotel, spick-and-span lan 
holds tight to Nanny’s hand. Later came the 

great moment of candles, the satisfying moment of the 


cake-eating Home in bed that maeht (below) 


lan takes the wheel of his count rpane-racet before leep. 
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CHILDREN'S WORLD: CUBA 


lo a youngser lit Mmgonau ild, mile ong island, 
woverty means less than the freedom of sun and ocean, 
/ 


the laughter and love of a hearty family clan 


The Girl on the Cay 


@ The dream of an island is a steady, almost universal pull, Everyone 
on the mainland world at some point has felt its attractions; everyone 
has lore d to ese aye and to live simply without distraction and « ompe 
tition, on a tiny serap of land surrounded by sea and sun, This artless 
longing is like another longing: the wish to return to the simplicity 
and happiness of childhood, And ah! how wonderful it would be to 
have both—to be a child living on an Island. Nine-year-old Juana 
Maria Chambrot Rioseco is such a child. What is most fascinating 
about her is a paradox: how different the realities of her island life are 
from the dream, and also how much of the dream turns out, neverthe 
less, to be real 

One would not choose the island, Cayo Carenero is a narrow, un 
prepossessing, mile-long cay in the Gulf of Mexico, forty miles from 
Havana. There is no water on the island, The trees are scattered and 
rather stunted, The houses are no more than huts. The cay has many 
ruins, reminders of its past moments of prosperity—when it was a 
hipbuilding center, when it had stores and churches, when it had a 
fort. Now all that is gone and only a few fishermen remain: they are all 
members of the same family clan, the Chambrots. Juana lives with her 
lather and mother, her two younger brothers and her baby sister. in a 
two-room thatched hut. They do not even own their house. for the 
eayv and ¢ verything on it be long to the yovernument All round them 
live thei relatives Juana s pr indpare tits uncles ind aunts and 
cousins on both sides of the family. For the grov nups, bare existence 
is a tough daily struggle against the sea, waged mostly at night in small 
lishing boats, with the thin margin of survival dependent always upon 
the luck of the catch, All their water must be brought laboriously from 
the next cay Tropi al storms here are sudden and violent. There is no 
eleetrie light. Old boat engines wear out. Worst of all, there is no 
chanee, no hope for a change of circumstance that will ease their 


struggle Continued on Page 96 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


Thi Juana Chambrot at home: the nine-vear-old daughter 


ing ona mall wats rle 


fisherman s ftamual land off the Cu 

Behind her the plain thatched hut she hare vill 
ind brothers and sister, the fish traps with which her father 
precariou ving, the stunted trees ‘and shrubbery of Cayo 
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\ rare ip to town, acre the buy to Bahia Honde 
Weal a) ee ream treat tor Juana 

th her father, below). Hut «he i n 
bore!) (center) awa from her teland 
yl she and her mother have to lop on wa 
ome (hettom) to bandage blisters 
brought on b bien md hard pavements 

































































































































































Juana's uncle and grandfather (standing) 
repair the nets with which they do their night 
fishing. A veteran fisherman whose 

right hand once was badly torn by a shark 
the grandfather is the venerated head 

of the big Chambrot clan and handles the 


sale of their fish on the mainland 


Continued from Page 94 It is better for 
the children. For an intense, active child like 
Juana Chambrot, the biggest presence, the 
bigest reality is the sea itself. It lives at her 
door ale p, and most of hes hours are passed 
in the sea, on the sea or close to the sea 

The beach is her playground, her thea 
ter, her library-—a place to explore, a place 
on which to draw, a place for rest, and a 
place for dreams. Her morning bath is in 
the ocean and the ocean controls her moods 
and her activities. Juana has many play 
mates among her relatives; her closest friend 
is her 10-year-old aunt, Catalina. At noon, 
1: scrupulously clean and brushed Juana ar- 
rives at school, just down the cay. Juana 
likes school with the same visible enthusiasm 
with which she seems to enjoy all as pec ts of 
her une omplis ated life. School begins with a 
mass tooth-brushing; then there is arith 
metic, writing, Spanish, drawing, envics, na- 
ture study Drawing is Juana’s favorite 
(““beeause | love what is beautiful”) and 
she draws constantly, often on the sand, She 
adores her teacher, Amelia Izquierdo Blanco, 
often stays after school to be near her, and 
wants to be a teacher of home economics 
herself when she grows up 

The most remarkable sight on Cayo Care 
nero is the families that live there-—the 
depths of family feeling and happy complex 
ities of human relationships that are visible 
even to the outsider. Juana has family 
duties —sweeping the floor, washing dishes 
but there is no pressure about them. She 
loves to help her mother, but if there 1s an 
other projec t aloot ac omplic ated game on 
the beach, a shell-gathering expedition 
then Juana will skip her chores. “It does not 
matter,”’ her mother says. “Children must 
play. Children must be happy—that is what 
matters.”’ This easy-going air, this simple 
viving of love and understanding, is a habit 
on the island. The pet in Juana’s family at 


the moment is her three-year-old sister, 








Olga, and Juana joins her parents and 


brothers in lavishing affection on her and 
spoiling her outrageously. All youngest chil 
dren on the island are spoiled in this man- 
ner, and all older brothers and sisters, hay 
ing once been the baby themselves, learn to 
grow up and turn their own affection on the 
newest family member. Juana has owned 
one toy in her life, a battered old doll. Re- 
cently she gave this doll to Olga, entirely of 
her own accord ,. . “because | wanted her to 
have it.”” Once ina while she is overwhelmed 
by a desire to play with it again and she 
furtively borrows it fora half-hour, and then 
immediately returns it to the favored young 
one, Somehow this seems natural to Juana 
Somehow in these large families, jealousy 
and pettinesses are unknown, just as respect 
to parents and obedience seem automati: 
Juana has never quarreled with her parents; 
the very idea is horrifying to her. “We are 
all favorites,” she explains. “Of course | 
have no problems. | am always happy.” 
his easy family love sets the tone on the 
island. The outside world and its pressures 
are immeay irably far away from the chil 
dren. They never see money. An occasional 
trip to town is a bore to Juana, She longs to 
own nothing except perhaps a rabbit (she 
has never seen one) and a few books (the 
school has thirty volumes). For young 
Juana Chambrot, happiness is measured by 
her family, her friends, her school and 
teacher, the beach and the sea rhe island 
is sufficient, and the old island dream seems, 
when you meet Juana Chambrot, to be a 
charming reality 
There is a rhyme which Juana and everv- 

one on Cayo Carenero loves to repeal about 
themselves 

Comer no comemos much 

Pe ro rerire St no remios mud ho 

We do not eat very well, 
But we can laugh, laugh like hell.” 


THE END 








All the young people ol the cay are related 


live like healthy young seals along the 

edge of the sea (right) and make up the entire 
enrollment of the island's one-room 

school, Juana is a bit lazy about homework 
but tries to make up (below) by 


concentrating hard in the classroom 





CHILDREN’S WORLD: HOLLAND 


Belonging 


{n old-fashioned Dutch girl, W oltje Jonk is a member of a 
huge and comfortable family living in a small and comfortable fishing village 


a happy inheritor of quaint traditions and an assured way of lif 


© Jonk ill the incredible 
full doven of them —turn out in they 
eertul, well-dressed, wellecrubbed 
best for a formal family portrait 
before M Jonk marches Wolty 
ad her ster (bottom) off on 


their regular daily viet to church 


Dressed in her unchanging native costume 
lace cap, heavy frilled dress, red 
coral necklace— pretty, 12-year-old Wolmoed 
{ Woltie ) Jonk looks like a storybook 
Dutch girl as she blows a dandelion plucked from 
the banks of the dike bordering 
the Zuider Zee at the town of Volendam 


























































@ The litthe Dutch fishing village of Volendam is an 
oddity much admired by tourists For this is a town 
that worslips the past, a plac e where the inhabitants 


still dress 


nous long skirts, the lace caps, the baggy trousers and 


in the old Dutch costume—the volumi 
wooden shoes of the romanticized, travel-poster, 
song-writer’s Holland. In Volendam, in a small, ex 
traordinarily clean house, in the midst of an ex 
traordinarily large family, lives 12-year-old W olmoed 
(“Woltje’’) Maria Jonk. Woltje is the third of ten 
lonk children; her brothers and Aalty 
Kees, Huib, Geertje, Jan, Beb, Jaapie, Albert and 
W oltye Is 


her daily nourishment 


sisters 
loonpie—-range from 14 to two years 
dark-haired, gay and active: 
is a rich Dutch pie made of old traditions—tradi 
tions of costume, of large families, cleanliness, godli 
ness and hard work 

Hard work is necessary in the Jonk family for the 
Volendam and 
Johannes Jonk now works as a kitchen hand in a 


Dutch Naval Depot 
quivalent of $11.50 per week. Thus Woltje starts 


lishing is petering out in father 


a job that brings in only the 


her day (at 5:30 a.m.) by cleaning shrimp in a local 
packing plant. Her work at home almost never ends 
she spends so many hours helping to dress and care 
for her young brothers and sisters that at times she 
ippears to be already a complete mother. And there 
is always cleaning for the women of the family to 
do—the endless, serupulous, hard Dutch cleaning 


and washi' 2 


r and polishing that keeps every house 
sparkling inside and out. There is still another firm 


Jonk 
Volendam is a Catholic, 


Ever yone in 


goes to Mass 


- 


church. 
and Woltje 


every morning of the week. 


habit in the family: 


There is time, somehow, for play for bieyeling, 


rope-skipping and soecer—and of course for school 


But Woltje Jonk frankly 


revolt of her life 


hates school and this is 
the only She sees no sense to 
school for it bears no relation to the rest of het 
existence. Already she knows exactly what she wants 


to do—get married, raise a large family, clean and 


scrub, go to church, and stay in Volendam forever 
Like all of her W oltye is 
vith Volendam. This is why the Volendamers wear 


their odd, old costumes 


friends, totally content 
not primarily because it 
brings in tourists, but because it gives them a sense 
of comfort, of protection, of belonging. Outsiders, in 
their strange new clothes, are the odd ones and no 
one in Volendam need travel away to see the world 
the world comes to see Volendam. 

On a hot summer's day Woltje sometimes com- 
plains about her heavy, old-fashioned dresses. “I 
would like to be a civilian,” she says, meaning that 
she would like to get out of uniform. But this is 
more a joke than an honest belief. 

Woltje Jonk would never consider altering het 
small, self-respecting, totally rigid and totally com. 
fortable way of living. W oltye lives in a world where 
the family is triumphant. Volendam, with its quirks 
and quaintness, its firm habits, its self-admiration, ite 
proud linking of arms against the outside world, is in 
itself one large family, and Woltje is thus double 
wrapped in security and smallness—in the warm, 
voluminous, old clothes of tradition. She will always 


bel~ng. THE END 
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Vecessity has made 
Robertino into a full-time 
husinessman at the 

age of 12 
character and talent 
have made him into a 
charming, truly 


admirable human being 
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Boy Into Vian 


oo keve 


(irvieto comes to see its 


y tourist who comes to the Italian city of 


magnilwent, 4th 


cathedral. Every tourist who 
12-year-old Roberto (“Rob 


ertino’’) Moneelsi, for Robertino and cathedral 


Century Gothic 


comes to Orvieto sees 
belong together. Robertino is in a sense a propris 
tor of the cathedral, its most constant lay com 
panion. The cathedral has been the largest single 
force in Robertino’s life. The simple and fortui 
tous fact of its presence in his native town has 
occasioned his intense, too-early career; it’ has 
been responsible for much of his admirable self 
education; it has provided him with his surpris 
ingly large regular income, This is the tale of a 
boy and a building 


When the 


quare of Orvieto after a wheezing climb up the 


tourist buses pull into the main 


craggy hill into the eity, they are met by Rob 
ertino—a chunky, eager boy who arrives on the 
run. Somehow he instantly identifies the nation 
ility of the camera-toting visitors who alight, and 


he asks 


I can tell you 


Chooses the proper language, “Guide 4 
You wish a guide? / am the guide 
all about the fac ule 


knows he has some customers 


If the tourists smile, he 
But he does not 
When 


he has his party assembled, he is all seriousness, 


beg, nor does he want to be thought “cute 


ill professionalism, Carefully he arranges them in 
the bestispot and begins his long lecture: “The 
building of the cathedral was begun in L285, by 


Arnolfo di Cambio, and was finished by the end of 


the loth Century. The facade was begun in 1310 
under the supervision and ace ording to the plans 
of Lorenzo Maitani from Siena. On the lowe part 
of the pilasters you have bas-reliefs, representing 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments. They 
were executed between 1320 and 1330 by 

As he talks, Robertino keeps a carelul eye on 
his customers. He pauses frequently to let the 
tourists enjoy the building in silence, he points 
out a detail and waits patiently until he is sure 
that everyone has seen it. He is, in short, an ex 
cellent guide, And he is multilingual: he can give 
his twenty-minute lecture in Italian, in fluent, 
almost accent-free English and French and, with 
a litthe more hesitation, in German. He can an 
swer questions in French and English, but not in 
German, for his mastery of the latter language is 
small and so far consists only of a straight memo 
rizing of his basic lecture. But German will come, 
too, because this is the way Roberto Moncelsi be 
van to learn all his foreign languages by patient, 
painstaking months ol memorizing and prac icing 
a set lecture in a strange tongue, by repeating 
words whose meanings he did not even under 
stand. This is a remarkable and dogged accom 
plishment, even for an adult. So far, Robertino 
has memorized the inside of the cathedral only in 
English: he is not as vet a licensed guide and is 
therefore not allowed to take groups into the 
building. His tour ends at the portals, where he 


collects his fees and Lips. 








bertino Monecelsi. the 
ide of Orviet 


to. conducts his business 


our pro 


cathedral (far left). He runs to meet 
incoming tourrt buses. then (h« 

nves his t ultilingual lecture about 
the old cathedral. Fees and tips are 


unted (right). then given to his tather 


But his work does not end there. He 


Waits oul 


until his tourists emery blinking in the 
obit. ti 


om the cathe dt il ind the 1 ipproag hve 


em again If vou now wish good food and good 


lrinks bie i quiet! 


it 


here os the place ind 


to a small nearby restaurant, the Cucina 


oes not get paid for this ser 
taurant is one managed by his father 
ind Robertino tries to steer busines 
ood at luring customers to 
he is at his guide's career 
taurant in Orvieto recent! 
full-time employee on a motor scooter | 


to beat Robertino to the draw 


Roberto Moncelsi i iman of aflairs He 


eur 

S100 a month a really important in 
or an adult, in a small town lik 

But like most successful men of busine 


chieved hi uccess al a pe rsonal cost that 


hard to estimate He doe snot atte nad echool: | 


it up, after the legal minimum of four 


take up his career Hy chose his own job et 


ibout irning it, and went to work—all by the 


time be i even ve irs old He did this because 
hye iw th he had to. In the awful postwal 
Italian depression, the Moncelsi family had 


hig tie 


no 
york and no food. Today Robertino 
father, Paris Moncelsi. a se 


nmsitive ind intelligent 
jan. | till awed when he sp iks of his 


ind imatiative (uit truly 

















all hii 


md helps the fanmuil 


Roherting the tied ive 

tee Til mrent 
ert leading ti 
tivtiriel ! thw 


parents run, 


ino helps by doubling as a waiter there 


The relationship between Robertino and hi 


father is, to put it mildly, an unusual one, first of 
ill because the boy is already a considerable 
economic force in the family. This family is as 
close-knit and affectionate as most Italian families 
(there are two younger sisters who boord at 
convent echool in Orvieto), but when Robertino 


and his father converse it ia more like two men 


talking. They often diseu family finances to 
gether and speculate on such matters as to whether 
or not they can afford to buy a secondhand car 
But the boy does not 
Moncelsi i 
chool 


the father work 


dominate the father lar 


Robertine teacher, his 


During thee lack 


conect ntiousls with thre 


from it. Pari 
ubstitute tor winter 
months 


be every day Hk hha it 


to hi own remarkable ear for languages 


ome manner passed on 
eet he 
md accents, plus the knowledge of languages he 
The y 
ind general scietnes 
Both the bevy mid hi 
Robertine to go back to 


i waiter in international hotels 


picked upa 
aleo read hietory, literature 


towether father want 


chaol the bear because 


his friends go to school, the father because he 


knows what he on is missing, and, he frankly 
vimits, because he thinks his parental authority 
would = te ire nythened if Robertino were a 
schoolboy again, Moncelsi is a calm man, a man 
of intellect | believe in reason,” he says soberly 
md one senses that thi calmness and reason 


ive mostly responsible tor Robertino’s remarkable 
balanes 

The boy guile of Orvieto may not attend school, 
but he is neither ignorant nor narrow. He is almost 
never without a book in his hand, Sometimes it 
is a comic book, but lately he has been reading an 
American hih-school textbook in general science 
He takes music lessons from the cathedral organ 


\\ hen he 


ist and is beginning to play the plano 


102 


earning 


partie of 
mall restaurant his 


ometinnes he 









































wlks about Beethoven and Schubert, his small 


ace lights up and he talks excitedly. Robertino is 
He plays 


checkers and ball games with his friends, gets into 


still, fortunately, very much a boy 
list lights, dotes on the movies and closely follows 
big-time Italian football (‘Our Orvieto team is 
terrible! 

Robertino 


he says gloomily). “ 
combination of 
adulthood 
He would lik 
to be a pianist, but admits he can see no money 


in it, He 


. 
ivery pre tical end in view: in order to become 


shows this same 


normal boyishness and precocious 


when he talks about the future 
would like to study mechanics—with 
i chaufleur-mechanic and thus be able to travel 
But he talks with the greatest enthusiasm about 
"| would like to go under 
would like to 
underwater explorer and photographer in th 
here Rob- 


ertino’s maturity and poise again astonish you 1 wo es, 


i youngster * dream 


water, | become the youngest 





whole world! In some way and 


he does not seem disturbed or nervous about the 


hall (betwee n 


huge gap between his youthful longings and his Robertino the boy pla 


customers) near the cathedral walls 


idult perception of the realities of life and money 
sings a loud song of triumph after 
Robe rte Moncelsi ms most of all a realist bor 
a stirring vietory at checkers (below) 


him, his family and family security come first, and 
he knows he must continue to work for those 
ends, Money is certainly too important in his 
young life, but there is enough subtlety and 
perception in his twelve-year-old makeup to resist 
the worst influences of monéy. He has not becom: 


hard 


to feel sorry for Robertino, but it is sentimental 


he is not a schemer, It is easy and natural 


to feel nothing but sorrow. Robertino deserves 
admiration, for he is already a rare creature 


in the highest sense of the word, he is a man 





The final installment of “Children’s World” —featuring 
stories about Peru, Japan and the United States— 


appears next month 


Robertino the student is taking music lessons, mostly 
in sollegwio, with the priest who play the 
cathedral organ in Orvieto. His ear for music, like his 


, 
ear for languages. is almost flawless and he 


would like somehow to become a concert pianist 


Robertino the son eat upper, alter the last 


tourist has gone. in his parents’ restaurant while hi 
mother and father wateh their extraordinary 


businessman-son with affection and not a litth awe 
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pay less 


‘ (minpure omer ttierariee and pre en with 
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cal (and luxurious!) transportation, the best 
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besides 
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lierature, and art come alive for me.” 
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THE LAND OF 
MADAME BOVARY 


Continued from Page 52 


were prosperous, with pretensions 
to nobility. Gustave de Maupassant, 
Guy's father, was a dandified gentle- 
man of leisure. His mother Laure, 
who played a dominant role in his 
early life, was the daughter of a rich 
shipowner with big interests in 
Fecamp 

Their home was in the enchanting 
little port of Etretat, then just be- 
coming fashionable. Considering 
their villa was too modest a birth- 
place for Laure’s first baby, they 
rented the impressive Chateau de 
Miromesnil, with its private chapel 
and its avenue of beeches, only five 
miles from Dieppe 

The Chateau de Miromesnil is an 
excellent starting point for a literary 
exploration, Nearby is a second 
chateau associated with Maupas- 
sant’s early childhood, the Chateau 
Blanc, at Grainville- Y manville, only 
a few miles from Etretat. This was 
almost certainly the setting for Mau- 
passant’s grim story, Gargon, Un 
Bock ! (Waiter, a Beer!) in which the 
boy, playing by himself, witnesses a 
terrible scene between his mother 
and father and is shocked by the 
sight into life-long indolence 

At FEtretat, almost every corner 
has association with Maupassant. 
His boyhood home, Les Verguies, is 
a pleasant old white-shuttered mai- 
son de campagne, set well back 
among shrubs and trees. On the 
front lawn, when | looked in, an old 
man was cutting the long grass. 

He wore the “perpetually aston- 
ished” look, said to be typical of 
Normans, that Maupassant recalled 
seeing on Flaubert’s face when he 
imitated Norman peasants. I did not 
notice the faded name plate high up 
on the gateposts, and so asked how 
to reach Les Verguies. The man 
paused for a minute, looked up and 
down, then answered that he was 
sure he had heard the name, didn't 
think the house could be far away 
and offered to help me look for it. 

At Les Verguies, Maupassant lived 
with his mother and his brother 
Hervé, and was occasionally visited 
by his father, who was soon sepa- 
rated from his mother. The house 
was rambling and untidy, often 
crowded with young people, and the 
boy lived, in his mother's words, the 
life of a “runaway colt” up to the 
age of thirteen, Then, to his lasting 
disgust, he was sent to a seminary 
at Yvetot, a straggling littl town 
thirty-five kilometres away 

in his story Une Surprise he has 
described the life: “a large dreary 
building, full of curés, whose pupils 
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were almost without exception des- 
tined for the priesthood. | can never 
think of the place even now without 
a shudder. It smelled of prayers the 
way 4 fish market smells of fish. 
We lived there in narrow, contem- 
plative, unnatural piety—and also 
in a truly meritorious state of filth.” 

In the autumn of 1869 Maupas- 
sant went to Paris to study law, but 
had hardly got started before leaving 
to enlist as a private in the Franco- 
Prussian war. During the war Mau- 
passant served in the quartermas- 
ter’s office in Rouen, then occupied 
by the victorious Germans, and his 
experiences during this time pro- 
vided him, nearly ten years later (in 
April, 1880), with the theme for a 
story that immediately made his 
name—Boule de Suif. 

For the visitor to Normandy, 
this story has particular interest. Its 
crisis, the German officer's refusal 
to allow the coach party to continue 
their journey unless the little French 
prostitute known as “Boule de Suif” 
consents to sleep with him, takes 
place in the village of Tétes, equi- 
distant from Dieppe and Rouen. 

The old posting inn, the Hotel du 
Cygne, where the coach party puts 
up, is preserved almost exactly as it 
was, even to china basins and jugs 
in all the bedrooms. The huge 
kitchen, in which the whole issue is 
debated, and which one enters di- 
rectly from the street, is still the 
center of the inn’s life. A little 
ingenuity enables the visitor to iden- 
tify Boule de Suif’s bedroom and 
the doorway from which Loiseau 
peeps out to observe “‘/es mystéres 
du corridor.” 

Maupassant wrote something like 
fifty stories with Norman settings 
They are probably, at the moment, 
his most highly rated works. The 
scenes of many are readily identi- 
fied. But besides the fascination of 
discovering actual scenes, on such 
excursions one comes to appreciate 
the masterly way Maupassant has 
expressed the feeling of the Norman 
countryside, and its solid, broad- 
humored, grasping peasantry 

At Fécamp, the bustling fishing 
port from which Maupassant’s ma- 
ternal grandfather drew much of his 
fortune, another of his most famous 
tales is set, La Maison Tellier. And 
if the house itself cannot now be 
identified, the port and harbor and 
the nature of its people have prob- 
ably changed very little. It was here 
that the notice on the brothel door 
“Closed on account of a First Com- 
munion”™ caused so profound a dis- 
turbance among the menfolk of the 
town—and so lively a reunion when 
Madame and her party returned 

Finally it was to Ftretat that Mau- 
passant returned, an established suc- 
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cess, to build himself the seaside 
villa that would serve as a symbol of 
his success, and a center for the love 
affairs into which so much of his 
time and energies were poured. Orig- 
inally he intended to call this rather 
showy little villa La Maison Tellie: 
Dissuaded by his friends, he chose 
another scarcely less vulgar title, La 
Guillette, a feminized version of his 
own name, Guy 

La Guillette still stands, half- 
timbered, painted red and yellow, 
just as in Maupassant’s day. It is the 
home of an elderly French lady, 
Mme. Percy Mitchell, widow of 
an English journalist. Taken over by 
the Germans during the war, the 
house was a good deal knocked 
about inside. However, the stained- 
glass window made for Maupassant 
by Eugéne-Stanislas Oudinot, father 
of Hermine Lecomte du Nouy, 
who was one of his most constant 
visitors, has survived, as has her 
tiny cottage down by the shore. 

The garden of La Guillette is at- 
tractively laid out. To one side is 
the little avenue where Maupassant 
could walk without being seen. It 
commands a view of the gate, and 
if he did not emerge to greet a 
visitor, his valet Francois had orders 
to say that the master was not in. 

As disease strengthened its hold 
on Maupassant, the sun and the 
south attracted him ever more 
strongly, and Normandy came to 
appear as a “horrible Siberia.”’ One 
of the last visits that he made to La 
Guillette was in the summer of 
1889, when he gave a huge garden 
party with dancing and theatricals. 
Four years later, in July, 1893, Mau- 
passant died, insane. 


Starting place and center for the 
pursuit of Flaubert is Rouen. He 
was born here in 1821 at the great 
hospital of the Hétel-Dieu, where 
his father was head physician. The 
comfortable, dignified apartments in 
which the family lived are now used 
as a medical museum. 

The museum, with its quaintly 
grim exhibits and its sinister display 
of the means, at once ludicrous and 
brutal, that orthodox medicine has 
so frequently employed, conveys a 
powerful impression of one aspect 
of Flaubert’s mind. 

In his writings, Flaubert has made 
his own a peculiar literary terri- 
tory—the arid salt marshes that are 
neither land nor sea, scenery whose 
natural features are all grotesque; 
humor that, in the prevailing twi- 
light, is indistinguishable from hor- 
ror. Flaubert delighted in the odd, 
the painful, the disturbing—‘‘the 
harmony of dissimilar things. I re- 
member a bather who had on his 
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left arm a silver bracelet and on his 
other a cyst. That is the true and 
therefore the poetical East.”’ 

If this side of Flaubert’s nature 
and achievement is recalled at the 
Hotel-Dieu, one has only to drive a 
few miles down the Seine to the 
suburb of Croisset, to meet another 
side. At Croisset, Flaubert lived for 
virtually all of his working life, from 
1846 to 1K8O 
was pulled down only a few months 


The low white house 


after his death, and a huge factory 
produces paper on the spot where 
he so laboriously created books 
Turgenev, George Sand, the Gon- 
courts, Maupassant and many oth- 
ers visited him here: his lamp, as he 
struggled 


achieve a few harmonious sentences, 


through the night to 
became so familiar to Seine pilots 
that they used it as a beacon 
Though the house is gone, much 
of the garden remains, as well as 
an elegant |8th Century pavilion 
used by Flaubert as a study. It was 
bought by public subscription in 
1906, and has become a Flaubert 
museum, containing his writing ta- 
ble, ink pot, favorite chairs, pens, a 
lock of his hair and similar relics 
Here first 
Madame Bovary (so lucid and direct 


also are the page of 
when one meets it for the first time 
in print), corrected and overcor- 
rected like the exercise of an un- 
happy school child, and a broken 
pillar from Carthage, scene of that 
monumental and agonized novel 
Salammbé. Together they convey an 
almost tangible impression of sus- 
tained and solitary toil, protracted 
beyond human limitations 

immediate and most 
entertaining impressions of Flaubert 
are to be found, however, at Ry, a 


The most 


village some twenty kilometers to 
the west along the road to Beauvais 
Ry, under the name of Yonville, is 
the scene of Flaubert’s greatest and 
Madame 
It was his first published 


most widely read book, 
Bovar) 
novel and caused its author to be 
prosecuted on a charge of offending 
against public morals. By an irony 
that would have delighted Flaubert, 
the particular passage on which the 
prosecution largely based its charge 
(it is the one in which Emma Bo- 


vary is driven round the streets of 


Rouen in a closed cab with her 
lover Léon) is today reprinted in the 
official guide to Rouen 

In Madame Bovary, Flaubert set 
out to give an accurate, truthful im- 
pression of a middle-class woman 
destroyed by the contrast between 
life as it is (the arm with the cyst) 
and life as she romantically im- 
agined it to be (the arm with the 
silver bracelet). He took the plot of 


his novel from a notorious case that 


JANUARY 


had occurred in Ry a short time 
previously, the case of Delphine 
Delamare. Ry and the lush country- 
side furnished the setting for his 
story, and Flaubert altered very lit- 
tle but the names 

Everyone in Ry knows, and is 
glad to show the visitor, the house 
in which Charles Bovary and Emma 
came to live; the chemist’s shop (it 
is still a chemist’s shop) where the 
portentous and ferocious Homais 
lived ; the office of the lawyer, Maitre 
Guillaumin, for whom Léon worked 
as clerk; the Hdtel Lion d’Or (its 
real name is the Hétel de Rouen) 
where the clubfooted ostler, whom 
Charles Bovary tried to cure with 
such horrifying results, worked. 

Part of the Bovarys’ house isalso a 
chemist’s shop today. Its owner, an 
intelligent and well-read young man, 
will gladly show visitors the sentier, a 
narrow path between hedges along 
which Emma’s aristocratic lover, Ro- 
dolphe, used to creep on his nightly 
visits—or by which she would es- 
cape to visit him on early summer 
mornings. At the bottom of the 
garden is their secret meeting place 

In the minds of the people of Ry 
the story of Madame Bovary seems 
to live on as though it were happen- 
Emma 
Bovary, however, has become con- 
fused with the scandal of Delphine 
Delamare, on which Flaubert based 
his story 


ing now. The scandal of 


Close beside Rodolphe’s home, a 
large farmhouse that suggests a 
stands a_ half- 
timbered building known as “Le 


country mansion, 
Pavillon de Rodolphe.” I was shown 
over this building by a lively Nor- 
man whom | met driving an old van, 
and of whom I asked the way 

He led me rapidly across a field 
to the pavilion: it looked like a 
cross between a barn and a cottage 
“Here,” he declared, “was the lov- 
beyond that a little 
And here,” leading me 


ers’ kitchen, 
storeroom 
up a wooden staircase, “here is the 
véritable chambre d'amour of Emma 
and Rodolphe!” 

My guiae, however, was mistaken 
The pavilion plays no part in Ma- 
dame Bovary. When Emma visited 
her lover, she walked boldly to the 
main house and up the stairs. The 
pavilion belongs to the real-life trag 
edy of Delphine Delamare. 


In Rouen, associations from the 
work of Flaubert and Maupassant 
are blended with associations from 
their lives. Flaubert, of course, knew 
Maupassant well; Maupassant’s un- 
cle, Alfred Le Poittevin, had been a 
dominant Flaubert's 
early manhood. Flaubert in 
exercised a strong influence on Mau 


influence in 


turn 


Continued on Page 109 
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Continued from Page 106 
passant from the days when the boy, 
a pupil at the Rouen Lycée, came 
out to visit him at Croisset. Later in 
Paris, Flaubert virtually accepted 
Maupassant as a disciple, molding 
his style, teaching him to observe 
precisely, offering moral advice but 
ruining its effect by his enjoyment of 
Maupassant’s scabrous adventures 
in a world from which Flaubert him- 
self kept carefully aloof 

The backgrounds of the two writ- 
ers overlap in many places. TOtes, 
for example, is not only the setting 
Suif, it 
was the first home of Emma Bovary 
Flaubert 
himself stayed at the Hotel du Cygne 


of Maupassant’s Boule de 


after her marriage, and 
while planning Madame Bovary. Feé- 
camp, scene of La Maison Tellier, 
was well known to Flaubert since it 
was the home of Alfred and Laure 
Le Poittevin, with whom he often 


stayed as a boy, and with whom 


n" we 
4 4 
THEATER 
Continued from Page 65 


that 
up fifty-five shillin’s a week for your 


“it's no joke thryin’ to make 


keep and laundry,” and, outside, 
Patrick Pearse, the executed leader 
1916 
from 


Revolution, thunder- 
“Blood- 
shed is a cleansing and sanctifying 


of the 


ing the platform, 
thing, and the nation that regards 
it as the final horror has lost its 
manhood.” It was clear that nothing 
was sacred to O’Casey. During the 
scenes in the theater an outraged 
patriot who wanted to get one swipe 
at the prostitute was hurled into the 
auditorium by Barry Fitzgerald 
The younger Irish writers wrote let- 
ters of protest—according to O'Casey 
because he wouldn't be a party to 
but 


underrates their enthusiasm and his 


their literary intrigues, this 
own power of infuriating people 
But the play convinced me ihat 
I do 
not say that | appreciated him at his 
full worth, but 


moved by the character of his hero- 


O’Casey was a genuine artist 
1 was thrilled and 


ine, Nora Clitheroe, as | had not 
been by the heroines of the earlier 
plays. It was the first time in litera- 
ture that I had seen the woman's 
patient struggle for order and case 
and respectability presented as real 
heroism, and | was prepared to 
tolerate a few slanders on myself in 
return. I did not notice the dedica 


tion of the printed play, “To the gay 


laugh of my mother at the gates of 


the grave” or I might have under- 
stood O’Casey sooner and better 
I, too, had a mother 

Then O’Casey wrote a play called 
The Silver that with 


Tassie dealt 






on a memorable day he first read 
Hugo's Feuilles d° Automne. 

I have only hinted at the interest 
to be found 
the two authors will soon add other 


The visitor who studies 
places to the list. For guidance on 
this pilgrimage he will want to take 
with him Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 
as many Maupassant stories as he 
can carry, and Square No. 52 of the 
Michelin map. He may also want 
two excellent short lives: Maupas- 
sant, by Francis Steegmuller and 
Flaubert, a Philip 
Spencer 

If the visitor is lucky, or persever- 


Biography, by 


ing, he may come upon places that 
have not yet been identified from 
the writings of Flaubert or Maupas- 
sant; and everyone who takes this 
literary holiday should experience 
the thrill of discovery, and the en 
joyment of recognizing places with 
which in imagination he has long 


been familiar THE END 


World War I, and was partly in an 
expressionist style derived from the 
German playwrights who flourished 
at the time, though none of them 
within miles of O’Casey. Yeats re- 
fused to produce the play. He felt 
that O’Casey had strayed from the 
real source of his inspiration, which 
was the Dublin slums. The matter 


became an international incident 
O’Casey, who by this time was liv- 
ing in England, is a natural bawler, 
and the man who had refused to be 
bawled down by two synods of gun 
men was not likely to take suppres 
sion from one lone poetic bishop 

a man, besides, who read detective 
stories and had never read Dostoiev- 
sky. (O’Casey has the self-educated 
man’s reverence for knowledge, and 
all his enemies are illiterate or semi 
illiterate; the bowsies don’t even 
recognize a Giorgione picture when 
they see one.) And O’Casey, instead 
of returning to the source of his 
inspiration, wrote plays that grew 
more and more remote, literary 
and poetic, while he wrote a vast 
autobiography in an elaborate 


style that was borrowed from 
James Joyce 

The autobiography is a most re- 
markable book 


in it which are great literature 


There are passages 
the 
description of his mother’s death, 
for instance—but it is more remark 
able the light it 


O’Casey himself, because he reveals 


for throws on 
himself as few writers have done, in 
all his strength and weakness, a pure 
There he stands 
John 


interna 


O’Casey character 
painted, as even 


paint 
tional expert, insulted and oppressed 


Augustus 


failed to him, an 


by bowsies and gutties who wouldn't 
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Cotting There 


“ALADDIN 


NEVER HAD IT 


man GOOD" 


said the broker 


‘ 





Our agent asked a broker from the Middle 
West just why he was so insistent on Cunard 
accommodations to Europe. The answer 
caine quickly 

The food! I don’t know how they man- 
age to offer such an international selection, 
but I can always count on getting any ol 
my favorite dishes. Even with a magic lamp, 
Aladdin never had it so good. Whether it’s 
a specialty of France, Britain, Italy, or any 
other nation, I simply give my order, and 
there it is!”’ 

Pleased as we are with the gentleman’s 
reply, we suspect that ,his inclination to 
trave! Cunard was by no means influenced 
solely by the uperb food. Undoubtedly 
other factors were equally important in his 
decision to go Cunard again-—the quiet 
elegance of a comfortably appointed state- 
room, the varied choice of delightful leisure 
activities, the warm friendliness and sincere 
interest of Cunard staff members. Whatever 
the deciding factors were, one thing is sure. 


Our friend knows that 





—— ee 


do Half, the Fan / 
0CUNARD 








know a Giorgione from a hole in 
the wall. He would seem to have 
purchased an Arabian tear-gatheret 
in which he has collected every tear 


I 


and he gives them back, measure 


is enemies have made him shed, 


for measure. For instance, he gives a 
most moving account of how he 
came to be ordered out of the Abbey 
Theatre and refused permission ever 
again to enter the green room by the 
theater carpenter, one Sean Barlow 
1 can truthfully say that | read this, 
weeping with rage. But then some- 
thing rose from the depths of my 
memory. [The green room was at the 
farther side of the old Abbey stage, 
and | remembered that the stage 
hands hated everyone, man, woman 
and child, who crossed that stage 
to get at it. | remembered, too, that 
ince | had got drunk with them on 
occasions, they had been very kind 
to me until the week I became a 
director. Then the stage manager 
houted at me one night: “Here, 
you may be a director of this theater, 
e. Get off it, 
quick!” | did. I don’t think it was 


but this 1s my stag 


fair of O’Casey to have made me 
weep over his own expulsion by the 
stage carpenter. What about me? 

if anyone else had snarled so con- 
tinuously through volume after 
volume of autobiography, he would 
be set down merely as a man with a 
chip on his shoulder, and that is how 
some people | know regard O’Casey 
But however true it may be, it is not 
the real O'’Casey, or I should never 
find myself reading those books not 
once but many times through, with 
a growing affection for their author 
Because the man who speaks to me 


through them ts a man with a heart 


like a house: not a slanderer of 


idealists, but the maddest, most 
muddle-headed idealist of us all: a 
poor, sclf-educated, Protestant la- 
borer, isolated by his religion from 
the mass of his comrades, torn with 
sensibility, his life filled with grief 
and trouble, yet saving his sixpences 
to buy himself books and dedicat- 


ing himself blindly and heroically to 


every cause that offered a gleam of 


hope to suffering humanity. A 
lovely man! (I know this is not 
academic; | know it is wrong to con- 
sider the man instead of the work, 
but | belong to an older school 
which believes that good men write 
good books and bad men write bad 
ones, and that if you hate a man’s 
guts it is an awful mistake to admit 
admiration of his works.) 

Even before this, | had begun to 
see the plays in a new light, but the 
autobiography makes it clear that 
the extraordinary impact of the early 
plays comes from a concentration on 


two pe ople on O'Casey himself and 


his mother. The women who had 





AnY 


moved us in those three great plays 
did so because they were reflections 
of his mother, while the comic cow- 
ards and literary rascals who quoted 
Shelley and Yeats and then hid un 
der the bed were—not O’Casey him 
self, of course, but that part of his 
own character which every great 
writer chooses to castigate. With 
O’Casey it is the masculine side 
He has ridiculed all the things he 
loved for the sake of something he 
loved more: his “mother’s gay laugh 
at the gates of the grave.”’ | think his- 
tory has proved Yeats right about 
The Silver Tassie, though the rea- 
sons he gave were not the true ones 
| am certain that the wisest remark 
about O’Casey was made by the 
Abbey producer, Lennox Robinson, 
whom he has lambasted more than 
any of his imaginary enemies. “Sean 
may never write another great play,” 
he said at the time of the Silver 
Tassie quarrel; “it won't matter to 
me because it will mean that he’s 
happy at last.” 

That, | am sure, is the secret of the 
later O’Casey plays. The Bishop's 
Bonfire which was produced in Dub 
lin last year is an example. It is not 
that it lacks the skill and eloquence 
of the early plays. It is full of a queer, 
willful poetry, which O’Casey would 
hate me to say reminds me of the 
later paintings of Jack Yeats. There 
are two women in it who represent 
the women of Ireland; the woman 
whose natural appetites can find no 
fulfillment, and the woman who re- 
presses the natural appetites which 
could be fulfilled. Like the Gaelic 
poet, Merryman, O’Casey is always 
good when he deals with women’s 
human needs, and yet the’ play comes 
from a different source of inspira- 
tion from the early plays. It is the 
work of a man whose troubles are 
behind him, who can write them 
down in an autobiography as though 
they belonged to history, who is 
confident and gay in the knowledge 
of his own powers. There is no 
woman here who could represent 
Mrs. O’Casey; there is no character 
who could represent her son, or 
who could rouse the dramatist to 
the dark passion of The Plough and 
the Stars 

The second important event in 
the Irish theater of 1955 was the 
production of The Plough and the 
Stars at the International Drama 
Festival in Paris when the French 
critics and public were swept away 
in a fever of enthusiasm. This was a 
most remarkable event because to 
most of us it had seemed that the 
Abbey Theatre had for fifteen years 
been going steadily downhill with 
imperturbable complacency. The 
idealism of Yeats and the dis- 
illusionment of O’Casey were both 
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The 
director, Mr. Blythe, an old political 


things of the past managing 
hand, is an enthusiast for the revival 
of Gaelic, and his hobby is the trans- 
lation of popular American songs 
into that language. Fine actors had 
been because 
asked to recite the Lord’s Prayer in 


turned down when 
their accent had seemed de- 


Actors be 


heard of in any language had their 


Gaelic, 


fective who will never 
names printed on the program in 
Gaelic. This is supposed to impress 


American visitors with the notion 
that they are in a foreign country 
The Paris outburst was very strange 
It needed investigation 

It got it 


the 


Within ten minutes in 
theater it was obvious to me 
that the French critics and public ad- 
mired something not apparent on 
Yet 
sheer pleasure of seeing the 
thing that can happen to a great 
play in one man’s lifetime. This was 


the stage I stayed on for the 


sort of 


a play which had driven audiences 
mad. Now it couldn't have driven a 
mouse mad. O’Casey’s phrasing has 
always been the long, rolling line of 
Synge and Lady Gregory, and the 
their 


school, had delivered it to perfec- 


original actors, trained in 
The newer actors all seemed to 
of breath 


Whatever perfection of accent they 


tion 

suffer from shortness 
might bring to the Lord’s Prayer in 
Gaelic, the accent they brought to 
O’Casey’s English was imperfect, 
to say the least. For minutes on end 
I found myself lost in a play which 
I thought | knew like the back of 
my hand. Perhaps, it sounded more 
| doubted it 


It was a fascinating experience be- 


lucid to a French car 


cause it showed how by a change of 
social conditions — the appearance of 
a new audience which has not experi- 
enced certain conditions and of a 
group of actors who have experi- 
a great play can be 
emptied of its content; a content 


enced even less 


which is really a combination of audi- 
ence, players and writer, merged in 
This 
play I saw was a ghost. No great play 


one contemporary problem 
remains so, of course; somewhere, 
at some time, a new audience and 
new players will give it back blood 
and substance, though never again, 
its first miraculous incarnation 

As I left, a New York photog- 
rapher spoke to me in the vestibule 
“Barry Fitzgerald was here as well,”’ 
he said with a smile. “I saw him 
standing at the back of the theater 
with his coat over his ears, afraid 
he'd be That little 
story moved me more than the whole 
the 
picture of the great actor stealing 


recognized.” 
performance | had witnessed 
back like a ghost, “to revisit past 
scenes of delight” and finding only a 


ghost like himself rHE END 
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MIDAS TOUR 
OF ITALY 
Continued from Page 47 


under umbrellas—and if the sea 
rises between tides it is because Elsa 
Maxwell, the Agha Khan and Gil- 
bert Miller have gone in at the same 
time—which often happens, for all 


the people who count are there then. 


One of the last gigantic parties 
given in Venice created such ill will 
among most classes of Italians—the 
Vatican in particular—that the city 
may never see another. The guests 
arrived mostly by yacht, and there 
was much intrigue to get preferred 
docking space. One guest announced 
the Greek islands, to 


throw rivals off the scent, but dis- 


a cruise to 


patched his yacht to Venice, where 
it was tied up in the position most 
convenient for the party 

could 
Ballet 


vivants, 


Kings of France hardly 
have been more extravagant 
masters created tableaux 
special music was composed. People 
dressed themselves and their gondo- 
lieri in finery carefully created for 
them by the high priests of the haute 
couture. It cost a staggering sum, but 
it put money in circulation and it 
amused the uninvited elite more 
than those who attended 

Anyone, even 


today, can give 


such a party. All he needs is low 
enough taste and high enough in- 
come—and it doesn’t matter where 
the money comes from. In case you 
have amassed your fortune by dark 
maneuvers and lack the graces to go 
with it, you engage a public-rela- 
tions counselor who will help you 
Next there 
will be a social counselor like one 


more than ten analysts 


now functioning in New York—-we 
shall call him Spumoni; last year he 
assumed the title Count. For a fee, 
he will plant your name in the daily 
columns, artfully mingled with the 
names of current femmes fatales; 
get you a membership in the Knife 
and Fork Club, or some other gour- 
met group; protect you if anyone 
tries to throw you out of a party you 
have crashed, If you are Italian he 
will make you a prince, if French, a 
marquis; lately he has even knighted 
a few Germans. Spumoni is hard- 
working, resilient and expansive as 
the gold band of his wrist watch. He 
will make you, further, friends with 
all who matter in today’s Society 
especially those who guard its por- 
tals, and these are the restaurateurs 
and headwaiters of the metropolises 
of the world 

And what is this society? 

It is a sandwich made of a thin 
slice of what is left of the A/manach 


de Gotha and Burke's Peerage add 
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the pick of the great commoners 
who are admitted to the Pavillon 
Restaurant and “21” and those 
barred from the Stork Club; now 
put on a few luscious slivers of 
kosher Hollywood pickle and their 
lovely minions; a fashionable dress- 
maker and Count Spumoni. Then 
stick a toothpick through the Aly 
Khan and garnish with the sparkling 
parsley that patronizes Maxim's on 
Friday night—the whole seasoned 
with the rancid mayonnaise of Elsa 
Maxwell—and there is your party. 

Those who live in the past, like 
Prince Troiani, will tell you that the 
Italian lakes aren’t what they once 
were. For example, the business of 
getting bronzed by the sun has be- 
come arduous. There was a time 
when each hotel on Lake Como had 
its own float offshore, and people 
who wanted to take the sun were 
propelled out to it in a gondola and 
brought back without suffering the 
shock of cold water. 

Things have changed now, and the 
younger dives off the 
high boards or swishes by on water 
skiis. On the shores of Lake Como, 
Pliny, the Roman writer, built him 
self a villa, and he complained about 


generation 


the coldness of the water two thou- 
sand years ago. Actually, it is the 
temperature of the ocean at Atlantic 
City in July and August, but that 
is very grim bathing for Italians, 
who prefer underwater sports in the 
warm Mediterranean. The restau- 
rants and hotels are superb and a 


prized delicacy is pink lake salmon 


The Duke de Fossombrone and | 
chanced to meet outside my hotel 
one forenoon. Almost automatically 
we walked to the garden of the 
water clock, and there we found 
The Duke said, 
“Ask him about his nephew, who 


the Prince, asleep 


surely knows where Americans would 
be happy. He is married to one.” 

*““My nephew,” mumbled the 
Prince, without opening his eyes. 
“Of course, why didn’t we think of 
that before? Portofino ” The 
Prince raised a lid and looked at the 
water clock. “Will you gentlemen 
accompany me to my daily debauch 
This 
little restaurant offers the most beau- 
tiful panorama of our Rome.” 

The Duke bowed agreeably, I 
nodded and slowly we proceeded 
down the alley lined with statuary 
and shaded by trees. Old Pascal 
came out from under the bench and 
followed the Prince at heel. 

“My nephew, Count Rodolfo 
Troiani, is well off,” said the Prince. 
“Very well off,” said the Duke 

“His wife is 


of orange-flavored yoghurt? 


American — very 
pretty, but not exactly the girl of our 
Continued on Page 114 
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choice.” The Prince paused. “Ro- 


dolfo met her at Ciampino airport, 
where she had arrived as a member 
of an Irish American society pre- 
senting the Holy Father a gift. 

“It was an official and very formal 
meeting. | am sorry to say that 
things became very informal after 
that. For example, she calls Rodolfo, 
Rudi-—and my poor dog here, Pas- 
cal, she addresses as Buster.” 

“I'm sure they will like Porto- 
fino,” said the Duke, bringing the 
conversation into line, as we reached 
the restaurant. 

We sat down and the Prince or- 
dered his yoghurt. “Yes,” he said, 
“Portofino is the best place. You 
know, this extraordinary girl has a 
passion for water skiing, and Ro- 
dolfo has to drive the motorboat 
that pulls her-—an American motor- 
boat—very fast. It’s all bewildering 
to me. I saw them depart for Porto- 
fino once. She says ‘Unk’ to me, 
‘Good-by, Unk—good-by, Buster.’ 
And then comes first a truck with 
the American motorboat on it. This 
is followed by a station wagon of 
American make, in which ride the 
count and countess; behind them 
are the baby and the nurse, and in 
back of them a harlequin great 
Dane. This is followed by an Italian 
Topolino into which are squeezed 
the count’s amministratore, the 
chauffeur, the cook, the maid and 
all their luggage.” 

“Of all the small harbors,” said 
the Duke, “that come close to what 
you Americans imagine them to 
be—small fishing towns untouched 
by modernity—the gem is Portofino. 
If you wanted to own a house any- 
where in Italy, | would recommend 
that it be there. It has become a 
refuge for actors; you will find Rex 
Harrison and Lilli Palmer and the 
Oliviers, in slacks and . sweaters. 
There is a small bar but no night 
life, and one good hotel, the Splen- 
dide. Advise your friends not to go 
there without a reservation.” 

“The ideal way to go is by yacht,” 
said the Prince. “In the small harbor 
there are as many foreign flags as 
one sees in Genoa. The boats are 
mostly seagoing, kept provisioned 
and ready to sail come the day of 
the revolution. You know, Ludovico, 
there is a real fear of communism 
among that class of Italians.” 

“How about Taormina?” asked 
the Duke, getting up. 

“Yes, very nice-—beautiful in win- 
ter,” said the Prince, who paid the 
check with carefully counted, dirty 
lira and left a small tip. “Everybody 
swims there except when it snows, 
but then you can ski on the slopes of 
Etna—unless you are afraid the 
volcano will erupt again.” 
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“You see how hard it is,”’ said the 
Duke, “to recommend places?” 

“The answer is canasta,” said the 
Prince. “All the fashionable world 
loves canasta—in Venice, in Porto- 
fino, in Taormina, in Palermo—and 
even here in Rome.” 


So I went to Sicily to see if 
Palermo and Taormina should be 
recommended, Of all the castles and 
abbeys that have been turned into 
hotels, the most agreeable that | 
have seen is the Dominican Convent 
hotel in Taormina. It is in the center 
of town, with a clear drop of a mile 
down to the sea on three sides. Its 
entrance is like that of a palace and 
the monks who retired to this place 
must have been of singular impor- 
tance. The only things monkish 
about it are the doors of the cells 
which are so small that they barely 
admit a wardrobe trunk. But the 
cells themselves are roomy, each 
with a magnificent view; the beds 
are comfortable and wide, the closets 
immense, and each cell has a bath. 
In the former robing room the bar 
is installed, and drinks are made on 
a refectory table. 

Inside there is still a trace of in- 
cense in the air—outside you are 
anesthetized with the heavy fra- 
grance of tropical flowers. The food 
is good, the coffee awful, the service 
is solicitude itself. The visitor can 
contemplate the beauty of the an- 
cient Greek theater and the serene, 
snow-covered cone of Etna 

Below is a beach of black volcanic 
sands and bathing facilities which 
Italians use in July and August, 
Scandinavians from April on, and 
Americans and Germans all year. 

If one wanders off into the village, 
he will see a lot of old women in 
black with one or—at most—three 
teeth; some younger ones in the 
costume of poverty, the faded dress 
that Lollobrigida wears in Bread, 
Love and Dreams. There are small 
boys smoking butts picked up in the 
elegant section up above. There are 
wild-looking kids who wear nothing 
but a castoff overcoat, and all of 
them have interesting faces—some 
look like dwarfed scientists, some 
like bankers and businessmen, but 
all have the faces of fighters. A few 
have something to sell, and they 
propose their deals as if a million 
dollars were at stake, and as if they 
were familiar with the intricate de- 
tails of international commerce. 

On the terraced hills one sees 
grapes; olive, orange and lemon 
trees; thin pigs, scrawny chickens, 
mangy cats—and on a fountain a 
tame crow with one leg, hopping to 
the edge to drink. And everyone 
here has a relative in America and 
thinks of it as Paradise. . 
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The Italian will tear his hair and 
scream at minor upsets—in the face 
of catastrophe he is remarkably con- 
trolled. A family argument may end 
in tragedy, but when Vesuvio's 
burning lava wipes away villages, 
those who do not pray stand about 
detached and resigned. This fatalism 
is part of the aristocratic Italian as 
well as the poor. Every election may 
be for the remaining rich what an 
eruption of Vesuvio is for the poor. 

I was in Palermo during an elec- 
tion, and the mood was tense. I was 
the guest of Count Assaro at a fam- 
ily dinner party. His palace is typi- 
cal. The inside courtyard is roomy 
enough to park several hundred 
cars; a wide ramp rather than a 
stairway leads upward to a portal, 
The 
hall and ramp were needed in the 
days when the guests arrived in 
sedan chairs; there had to be a place 
to keep the chairs warm. 


and there is an immense hall. 


Today, 
there are as many footmen as there 
are marble pillars supporting the 
ceiling, all in livery with gold braid, 
white gloves and stockings and sil- 
ver buckles. They open doors, take 
hats, and open additional 
doors. You enter the first of three 
antechambers with forty-foot ceil- 
ings and tapestry-covered walls. 

The true glory begins in the 
fourth room. There, twice life-size, 
is the statue of a goddess. The red 
marble block upon which she re- 
poses is six feet high—yet she is lost 
in the vastness of this room 

On the walls are ancestor por- 
traits by the great Italian painters. 
The ceiling is domed, indirectly 
lighted, emerald green, and from it 
are suspended three immense silver 
chandeliers dripping with pendants 
of a bluish, milky kind of glass. 
There is a place to promenade 
palm trees and comfortable 
ture. The servants here, 


coats, 


furni- 
older than 
those outside, wear heavily brocaded 
There is a 
deep purple carpet and, in odd con- 
trast to all the fabulous furnishings, 
two potbellied iron stoves such as 


coats and white wigs. 


one used to see in American rural 


stores. They are immense and their 
pipes run to the roof. 

The old servants here are part of 
the décor and they merely accom- 
pany you to a smaller salon, for this 
is a quiet dinner. Conchita Assaro, 
the daughter of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, receives in the smaller salon. 
This room is padded with gold bro- 
cade. 
agile, and they might be working in 
any fashionable 
or New York. 
tinis as fast as the two sons of the 


The servants here are young, 
bar in Rome, Paris 
They serve the Mar- 
house mix them—eight-to-one, Eng- 
lish gin and French vermouth. 

Continued on Page 117 
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There is a very old grandfather. 
There is the same jewelry that is 
displayed in Milan, and exquisite 
gowns. Double doors open and re- 
veal the dining room, in the center 


of which is a large table bearing an 
island of flowers. There are golden 
chandeliers, golden plates, silent 
service. (In the kitchen is a French 
chef.) The menu is a superb purée of 
sorrel and vermicelli; grilled sole; 
veal Smitane, asparagus vinaigrette 
and a bombe made of wild straw- 
berries. The wines are French; later, 
coffee and brandy are served in the 
room with the potbelly stoves. 

Late in the evening I couldn't help 
asking Count Assaro about the elec- 
tion. He placed his hand on my 
shoulder and said: “Don’t be nerv- 
ous, everything is all right.” 

Sull later, the Count said to me 
in private, “You know, we've been 
through some unpleasant hours, and 
i had some qualms about not having 
taken a single precautionary step. I 
am head of this family and respon- 
sible not only for my sons’ safety 
but also for that of my papa. Only 
tonight, at dinner, | was thinking it 
might have been better had | taken 
my family out of the country, or at 
least on board a ship until the elec- 
tion was over. If it had gone against 
us, anything might have happened. 
They might have entered this house 
first. Sicilians are violent people 
They go home and kill their wives 
over a family quarrel—but, thank 
God, it did not happen and here we 
are. | am glad we stayed and had 
this quiet dinner. I, at any rate, 
would have remained.” He filled my 
glass and his. 

Then the grandfather came and 
spoke German to me—he had stud- 
ied as a young man in Heidel 
berg—and after a while everyone 
went home. During the dinner, a 
demonstration occurred inthe square 
outside the palace; a policeman had 
been shot dead. He had an elaborate 
funeral the next day. 


The important thing for the fash- 
ionable traveler to remember about 
Rome is that no one who is anybody 
is ever seen there in August. The 
gardens of the Villa Borghese trem- 
ble in heat, the carriage horses can 
hardly hold up their heads. Crossing 
a street wilts you and not even the 
shadows of St. Peter's offer relief 

Winter can be cold, but then there 
are very good furs to be had. In the 
shops along the Via Condotti you 
can also buy the world’s most fabu- 
lous jewels, exquisite shoes, shirts, 
gowns. The outstanding character- 
istic here is that the salespeople are 
co-operative ; they work with almost 
magic speed. They take your meas- 


urements for shirts, for example, 
and then ask when you need them 
You say: “Tomorrow morning.” 
They are at your hotel the next 
morning—and they fit. A little more 
time, understandably, is needed for 
suits and gowns 

The manners of the couturiers 
here are those of people who have 
attended a good kindergarten. The 
clientele is always treated with civil- 
ity. The same is true of restaurants 
A visit to Rome ts incomplete with- 
out having the original Alfredo, 
proprietor of the restaurant that 
bears his name, mix the fettucini for 
you. He looks like the late King 
Vittorio Emanuele decorated with 
important mustachios. When all is 
ready for him, he is summoned to 
your table. From the breast pocket 
where most men keep a_ handker 
chief he pulls a golden fork and 
spoon given to him by Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford. With 
these he mixes the noodles in expert 
rhythm, a performance no less pro- 
found than Toscanini conducting La 
Forza del Destino 

As beautiful as Rome is, to most 
of its orderly citizens it is as quiet as 
a village. “Nothing ever happens,” 
they complain. There is no Folies 
Bergeres, although musical come- 
dies are tolerated 

[here is open-air opera in the 
baths of Caracalla; concerts, races, 
tennis matches, and every form of 
approved amusement. And, as in 
most large European cities, there is 
also clandestine entertainment. 


From Rome to Naples one can 
travel by ultrarapid, comfortable 
trains. The automobile road is mostly 
straight and therefore a private race 
track for everyone from the owner 
of a Ferrari to the driver of an over 
loaded vegetable truck. In rain the 
highway is slippery. On one side for 
much of the way is a row of ancient 
trees, on the other, an irrigation 
ditch. | have never been over this 
road without seeing an overturned 
car in the ditch or a truck smashed 
against an old tree. From Naples 
down to Salerno sharp curves add 
to the hazards, At the height of the 
season, everything in Salerno is as 
crowded as in Siena. In the hotels, 
people sleep in bathtubs and on 
terraces. The dialect of the Neapoli 
tans, strong as their taste for garlic, 
is everywhere. People swarm over 
all the islands in the bay. The traffic 
is as bad as on the mainland, and 
roads, such as the one that descends 
from Anacapri to Capri, are like 
roller coasters. The bus drivers rely 
on their patron saints and the Ma 
donna rather than on their brakes 
None ever heard of descending a 
steep hill in gear. 
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am, india, Lebanen, Tuwhey, Greece ’ dove oF 
anne $1975 up Or dope at Egypt, Moly Lend, ‘weet 
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Professionals’ DRIVE thru 
oe EUROPE i. 
a NEW CAR 
ac the AUTO-EUROPE way: 


|| Costs Less Than $rd-Class Train! 


Americas, turepe and Pound the World. We compile yv 
your Winerary te your order lor individual, independent It 
travel end provide severvetion ood thbets (or you moy de 


AUTO-EUROPE 


vtles |. Rolo’, for instance, Travel and 
terary Editor of the Atlantic, chooses 
to- Europes “No Purchase Price To 


hod this plan the least involved and the 

ont satistactory of all. Auto.-l urope buys 
ua new car, delivers ut to you abroad 
s your car yet you pay only for normal 
preciation. | know of no simpler or less 
pensive plan 
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TO MELBOU 
Months cruise, visit Honoluly 
(3 Semoe,Fili, New Caledonia, 
Sydney, Auckland ,Tehiti. 
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exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL EXPENSE European tours, present the 
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New wath edition of Pord’s Preight 


FREIGHTER TRIPS 





YOU CAN TAKE 


most complete program of eight country hook shows freighter tripe you can take from most U5 
Winerorien featuring tenden, Rome and “aporte to all parte of the world Gives detailet informa 
Paris, Weekly sailings’ March thru Septem te about lower coset freighter cruimes to Europe Neat 
bint © Ameria, Orient, around the world, et: hows 
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EUROPE 


New folder issued by CIT, one of the 
yrid’s foremost travel organizations 
shows you how to plan your own trip 
to Europe—tells you how to go, where 
to stay, how much it will cost 








Write for your free copy, 
your Travel Agent or 


CUT raver sevice, inc. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, WY 
Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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EUROPE *698 


11 COUNTRIES 
Sailing on 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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RENT YOUR CAR From 


a 


in all principal cities here 
and ebroad consult your 
phone directory under 


“ NATIONAL’. Write for 

goes courtesy card and directory to 
WATIOWAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC.” 
. 1208 WASHINGTON AVE. CE. 1-9208, ST. LOUIS 3, wo} 








VISIT EUROPE IN 1956 
in Private American Cars 


Join our “off the beaten path” Spring and Summer 
Motor Tours Visiting Franee, Italy, Switse rland, 
Austria, Germany, Holland and bagland. Travel 
the carefree way on our personally escorted all ex- 
pense tours, March 22-May 23, June 15-Auguet 16 
Also Special Spain-Seandinavia Summer Tour 
visiting France, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Seotland and England, June 15-Auguet 16. In- 
cludes the famous North Cape Cruise 

All tours cal on SS AMERICA and SS UNITED 
STATES Priced from $1790 to $1990. Write now 
for ltinerary before toure are filled 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS 
University Bex 7646 Austin, Texas 





7 MONTH AMATEUR CRUISE: 


Atiartic crossing, Mediterranean Sea (3 
months $1000) 
Mediterranean Sea, Africa, Atlantic crossing, 
Caribbean Seo (4 months $1350) 
Write to: 
VAGABOND SCHOONER, 
11307 Church St.. Chicage 43, Milinois 
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This is the region where a yacht 
is most needed. One can board it in 
front of Naples’ Excelsior Hotel and 
sail out into the bay. To be com- 
fortable it’s best to use the yacht as 
a hotel, anchoring off the islands (for 
the small harbors are as noisy as the 
Piazzas). There are no beaches as we 
know them, a fact that makes enter- 
ing the water complicated, but from 
the ship we can swim without the 
discomfort of the rocky shores. If a 
storm brews, there are the harbors 
of Capri, Ischia, Sorrento and 
Amalfi. The nights are hot ashore, 
but wonderfully cool on the water. 
The moon is big as a dinner plate 
and music which would keep you 
awake on shore, floats softly across 
the small waves and lulls you to 
sleep. Everything is bathed in beauty, 
and everywhere there are religious 
fiestas. These are in part organized 
for the tourist, but the participants 
have a good time, especially the 
children, who are part of every en- 
tertainment and seem never to go to 
bed. On these islands you find the 
greatest gaiety, the happiest Italian 
faces, the greatest scenic beauty. 


Back in Rome I learned with re- 
gret that Prince Bartolomeo was ail- 
ing. The Duke de Fossombrone, 
however, was enjoying good health, 
and we met in a café of his sugges- 
tion for a drink. As we were served, 
a man so fat that he puffed when he 
breathed wobbled by us, accom- 
panied by a companion who re- 
quired two canes to make even the 
most painful progress. The Duke 
glanced from these gentlemen to me 
and said, “Ludovici, perhaps your 
American friends will need to take 
the cure at some of the watering 
places, before they go home.” 

“Maybe I'd better take it myself,” 
I remarked 

“There is Chianciano for the 
liver,” the Duke went on, “Salso- 
maggiore for the kidneys, Abano for 
aching bones and arthritis. Another 
is Montecatini. At Abano you lie 
in hot mud and feel all dirty, but in 
contrast the waiters who bring your 
trays are in spotless uniforms; it is 
very chic. Once when I was there I 
observed true democracy. A very 
old American lady brought her an- 
cient chauffeur and maid—they had 
been with her most of her life-—and 
put them into the mud also.” 


We have eaten our way down 
the length of Italy from Piedmont 
and its agnolotti dishes of mixed 
boiled meats and its sauces called 
fondua and hagna cauda. We have 
had ossobuco, a cut of the vealbone 
with saffron-colored rice which is 
the specialty of Milano. We've eaten 
the fish dishes and fish soups of 














Venice; the pesto sauce made of 
basil, olive oil and goat cheese 
We've tasted the tagliatelle and tor- 
tellini and the great sausages of 
Bologna, mortadella, cotechino and 
salami, and its hams. We've stuffed 
ourselves on Tuscany’s roast suck- 
ling pigs and the products of the 
Roman kitchen, the fried meats, the 
fettucini, the bacalao and deviled 
In Naples we've had pasta 
asciutta and pizza, with the sauces 


meats 


which increase in fragrance and po- 
tency the farther south you go. We 
also have paid attention to the 
wines—the Chianti, Lacrimae Christi, 
Barbaresco, Barbera, Soave, Orvieto, 
Verdiso 
of the stomach it is time to see a 


after all these pleasures 


doctor who will direct us to a pleas- 
ant retreat where the air, water and 
management combine to restore the 
victims of good food and to send 
them back with fresh appetites 

As the old Prince said, it is an 
awful responsibility to send someone 
anywhere. One of the great experi- 
ences of travel lies in taking upon 
yourself the risk of discovery. You 
may, unaccountably, turn into a 
crowded street—at the end of which, 
facing the most beautiful panorama 
you have seen, is a little hotel of 
which you have never heard, and 
which is perfect—and where even 
with a little car and a thin check- 
book, you are the ricchissimo trav- 


eler in the world. THE END 





DUBLIN 


Continued from Page 43 


seventeen and an experienced actor, 
and he looked every day of fifteen 
MacLiammoir 
cided that he was worth a tryout for 


Edwards and de- 


his nerve alone. They cast him for 
the Duke in Jew Suss, for the Ghost 
and Fortinbras in Hamlet and for a 
couple of other parts, and found 
him to be a brilliantly uneven per- 
former. One day he put his foot (he 
was a heavy youth) through the ceil- 
ing of the auditorium, when he was 
up among the rafters looking for 
The mark of the patch 
was still on the ceiling when he came 


something 


back to Dublin, nearly twenty years 
after, to ask MacLiammédir to play 
lago, and Edwards to play Braban- 
tio, in his film of Othello 
the 
and it 


The infant 
prodigy of Gate Orson 
Welles, that he 


was permitted to play his first-ever 


was 
was there 


professional part 


There are other theaters in Dublin, 
and several fine art galleries as well 
But maybe you are tiring of culture 
and asking, ““When and where do we 
Well, 
will you hold your horses while we 


eat in this town, if at all?” 


take at least a quick look at the two 
universities? There, slap in the mid- 
dle of Dublin and right opposite the 
old 18th Century Irish Parliament 
Houses, is Trinity College. It is an 
Elizabethan 
provided the British Empire with a 


foundation, and if it 
vast number of proconsuls, peda- 
gogues and prelates, it provided re- 
surgent Ireland with two of its best- 
beloved rebels, Wolfe the 
gayest revolutionary who ever wrote 


Tone, 


a journal and sailed with a French 
fleet; and Robert the 
youthful leader of the Rising of 1803, 


Emmett, 


who was hanged in Thomas Street, 
Dublin, and who left behind him an 
unforgotten speech from the dock 


and a sheaf of romantic ballads 
which are still sung. He was, inci- 
dentally, an ancestor of Robert 
Emmett Sherwood. Trinity also 
produced Edmund Burke, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Bishop Berkeley, the 
philosopher, Oscar Wilde, Edward 
Carson, who brought Wilde down 
at the famous trial, and Oliver St 
John Gogarty. Its library alone is 
worth a visit, to see the wonderful 
Celtic illuminations of the famous 
Book of Kells 

University College is about ten 
minutes’ walk from Trinity, on the 
other side of St. Stephen's Green. 
The younger university isa 19th Cen- 
tury foundation whose midwife was 
John Henry, Cardinal Newman, and 
whose present chancellor is Eamon 
de Valera. It, too, has produced its 
share of prelates (Catholic in this 
case); many of the poets who led 
the 1916rising came from its schools, 
and most of the present Irish cabinet 
came from there, inclading Prime 
Minister John A. Costello. Its most 
widely known alumni, however, are 


Mr. de Valera and James Joyce. 


But you're feeling the pangs of 
starvation? O.K., we can leave Uni- 
versity College, swing right along 
the side of St. Stephen's 
Green, with tall Georgian houses 
and a Byzantine collegiate chapel on 
one side of us, and a flowering park 


south 


on the other, and lunch in the Hotel 
Russell, where Ritz-class food and 
wines are served at Ritz-class prices. 
Or we can walk through the Green 
to the Shelbourne 
Dublin’s oldest, which still retains 


Hotel, one of 


the leisurely opulent atmosphere of 
Edwardian days and the stories of 
Donn Byrne. And you have heard of 
Jammet’s restaurant? Right, but be- 
fore we go there let us detour to in 
spect two hostelries in Duke Street 

This one, on the right, is all 
chromium plate, red leather and 
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Cruise to the West Indies and South America aboard 


Canadian Pacific’s 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 


Leaves New York for West Indies and South 
America January 18, February 9, March 2. 


Take your choice of 20-day 
Canadian Pacific's luxurious flagship, the Empress of 
Scotland. Travel in airy comfort in outside staterooms 
Relax in spacious lounges and stroll extra-roomy decks 
$495 and up 

LEAVE JANUARY 18 for San Juan, St 
France, La Guaira, 
Port-au-Prince, Havana. 

FEBRUARY 9; San Juan, St. Thomas, Port of Spain, La 
Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, 
Havana. 

MARCH 2; San Juan, St 
Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, Havana 
No passport, Visa o1 U.S transportation tax Book now! 



















three cruises aboard 


Thomas, Fort de 


Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, 


Thomas, Barbados, La Guaira, 


See vour local agent or 
58] bifth Avenue, 
Y.+ Plaza 9-4433, 


Canadian Pacific, 


New York 17, N, 
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THE ROOTES OVERSEAS DELIVERY SYSTEM 
WAS “MADE TO ORDER” FOR YOU! 


Europe a la car means Europe a la carte—travel in your 
HILLMAN MINX or HUSKY Station Wagon and see the things 


you want to see when you want to see them. Rootes has three plans 


own 


and eight models for Luropean travellers—one for every need and 
purse. It's the oldest delivery system and it offers the most service 


for the least money. It witli pay you to investigate. 









: Gentlemen Dept HO-1 
Please send details of Rootes Overseas 7 

Delivery Plans 
MOTORS INC, | | 

Nam 

505 Park Ave., New York, N. Y ss : | 
9830 West Pico Blvd., L. A., Calif | Address 
City | 
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PLACES TO STAY 


Resorts 


Ranches 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
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AFTER THE HIOLIDAYS... 


come to restful 
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Plan now to visit peaceful historic 
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Aspen Meadows 


.(EROME 





Williamnsburg and enjoy the leisured 
ways of the 18th century. Here you'll 
find many interesting things to see 
and do. Traditional Virginia hos 
vitality in two modern hotels, colonial 
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Shi Weeks 


guest houses and restored taverns 


W ttiamsburg Lodge & Taverns 





















wv le from @6.00 December 15 throwgh February 29 (except De- 
Witlamsehburag inn & Cottages camber 24 through Jenvery 2) 
th vabte f sho Includes 7 nights lodging, 7! meals, 6 days hi school 


netruction, and 7 days unlimited use of chi liltsaad tows 
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aring Fork 


= #96 
#772 





@ Albert Hotel 

twee to @ roo 

Hotel Jerome — double 
Room without bath 


Hotel jerome 


occupancy 


double occupancy 
Room with private bath 
New Aspen Meadows — double 


poncy, Room with private bath 


~~ $130 


Write for details and beautiful new four coler folder 


HOTEL JEROME and Affiliated Properties 
Dept. 36-W, Aspen, Celorado 
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INVITATION GOLF TOURNAMENTS 
LADIES OPEN-Joowary V4 ant 15 INTER-ISLAND 
ANNUAL SENIORS.- january 19, 20, 21 ee 

bnye the man pan sul entertain 

— { ~~ ~ ph iol Mile Res mati | California 

Anmrican Plan Rates. Homes for leas ] 


THIS WINTER COME TO 
FABULOUS, SUN.CARESSED 





THE CLOISTER 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA e 
Write divect for Rooklet F. swe travel 
ayuent yr New York Reservation Off 
OW Filth Avenue Te al st 





PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 





Travel Directory 


Don't Spend a Frustrated Vacation | 
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dittiuquiched RESORT HOTEL 





Get THE GIMLET—240 pages 


FOR 27 YRS. TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELERS’ GUIDE 








Tetle Where ead Now ‘ ; hom, 1? 
Fi Beastly Tecan gry Peo 
oud dirapaguents In Death Valley ...Golf, Swim, Rest 
Vhe Gimiet, 5660 Sth Av Dept. $9, N.Y. 36 
Pennsyivania FURNACE Por folders and reserva- 





tions, write 3514 Death 


CREEK INN 


Hotel Herchoy and Cottages Valley Hotel Co., Death 
FURNACE CREEK Valley, Calif. Or call your 

; ful ’ F Aimetha finest hotel < 

Vases oa RSG ¢ ott caupee Oenm year ‘compe. | RANCH local wavel agent 

Rusupean Plas 


boseph Goesies Managing Owecter Hershey Pa 
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CiTY HOTELS 


New York City, N.Y. 
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IN ROME 


they'll tell you that it's 


aw foi onby Tealy 
conn TA hotel 


Magnifico!.. -the charms 
of the old world, the luxuries 
of the new, including TV... 
in @ fabulous Central Park 
setting. Adjacent to the 

new Coliseum. Color 
brochure ‘'4"' on request. 










from $7.60 single 
10.60 double 
16.00 suites 


$T. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 
50 Centra! Park So. 


Charies G. Taylor 
President 













- and the pertect hotel for 
busy men and women! 
Enjoy ovr Mid-Manhattan location 
overlooking Central Park. Walk to 
filth Ave, theotres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radie, $6 to $10.50, doubles: $10 to 
$16.50. Many with television 
For Teletype reservations 

NY 1.3949, Write for Booklet HM 

Please arrive by ovr beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON: PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 








Mexico City, D. F. 














LOOKING FOR A 
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or Hotel? 


HOLIDAY’ s 
Stay 
you to the 


Places-to- 


Directory can steer 
country’s best 


hotels, ranches and resorts. 
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murals. Its inner room, known as 
the Gilded Cage, is a far cry from 
the mahogany, spit-and-sawdust pub 
visited by Mr. Leopold Bloom on his 
pilgrimage on the 16th day of June, 
1904, but this is, indeed, the tavern 
named in Ulysses as “Davy Byrne's 
moral pub.” You won't find the 
Mr. Blooms of Dublin taking their 
quiet drinks there nowadays. Instead 
it is patronized by young dogs about 
town and their girl friends, by some 
of the younger theatrical crowd and 
by shrill ballet fanciers. 

Opposite Davy’s is the Bailey, an 
old-fashioned Dublin chop-house 
intelligently preserved in period, 
where food and drink are both rea- 
sonably good. This was a haunt of 
Arthur Griffith and his cronies fifty 
years ago, when Griffith was plan- 
ning a constitutional revolution 
against the British, with no knowl- 
edge that younger and less patient 
men were already taking up arms to 
the same end. Nowadays it is used 
by 
better-heeled young writers, 


the 
and 


Trinity students, some of 
businessmen. 

Leaving it to turn down Grafton, 
we come to Jammet’s, entering by a 
lane-way at, the bottom the 
Street. Here. you have a bar and 
buffet downstairs, 
inner bar which is, 


of 


leading into an 
mercifully, re- 
served for males. Upstairs is the grill, 
and on the other side of the building 
is the restaurant, proper. Jammet’s is 
an old French foundation with the 
menus and prices of a good Parisian 
restaurant. Here you can go through 
the whole French hoop, from escar- 
gots to crepes suzette, calling on an 
excellent cellar as you chop. 
Presuming that you are, in the 
words of Synge’s Playboy, “*Atin’ a 
bite in one place, and drinkin’ a sup 
in another,” we will now head up 
Dame Street, past Dublin Castle and 
the Olympia Theatre. We will cut 
through a little court that could be a 
setting for Dickens’ Old Curiosity 
Shop and enter the cool darkness of 
the Dolphin Hotel. This is an old 
and respected institution, whose grill 
has the atmosphere of a rathskeller. 
Nothing pretentious or fussy, just 
hare soup and the best steaks in 
Ireland, which means the best steaks 
anywhere, washed down with pints 
of draught Guinness from the wood, 
followed by meringue Chantilly (not 
as good as it used to be, like the 
Abbey) and Irish coffee, which was 
invented in this very spot. The pa- 
trons here are lawyers, horsy men, 
and doggy men, and every waiter in 
the house is said to make more from 
racing tips than from the other kind. 
At this point you had better learn 
about Irish coffee. You take a glass, 
put two spoonfuls of sugar in it, 


Continued on Page 123 





Resorts PLACES TO STAY Ranches 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Arizona Fiorida 


Lid df ARIZONA’ ~ tl Wel.. fom Perfect Vacation 


COUNTRY CLUS RESORT - 











in FLORIDA / 
InvITE y 
™ S vou THIS WINTER! WhaHe ttn? 
Accommodations for 150 guests in a se- 7 ’ 
cluded atmosphere just outside Phoenix. 70 . 
acres of gardens, 18-hole golf course, heat- 7 


ed pool. 3700’ Paved Airstrip. Superb food 
and well-trained service. 
Season: OCTOBER 13 to MAY 1 


For reservations and information: Consult 
your travel agent, write us. 






— Paes” 
‘Lauderdale Beach Hotel 


On the Ocean 
Renowned for club-lik« atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings, 

196 rooms with tiled bath and 


WIGWAM 


LITCHFIELD PARK ARIZONA 
READE WHITWELL 


MANAGER 


ins Fil 


cross ventilation, most with 
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é ocean views. Swimming pool and AY 
delightful beach. Open all year. riZoms OF CrAgARCe, 
PARADISE INN, Phoenix ee ee a bol Hh luxury, smartness 
(THIS IS PARADISE!) For folder write: new dimensions 

It's Arizona, with its sun-ewept desert and pastel moun C.E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM2 rs 7, { | par 
tains, ite golden days and temptin hts. It's the ‘ set ane —_ 
luxury of America’s finest de cae penton, TS miles from FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 4 kl , jleasure 
exciting Phoenia. It's you—lazy as you like; of riding, — — — » f i oes I ety HOTE 
swimming, dancing, golfing, playing tennis, having fun “2 awatl you in Ve RG LADES 
your favorite way ant to come? Now's the time THE I f hotel 
to arrange your vacation— Write | | | sami NESE HVLC. 
DAR. JOHN CLARK— 6150 E. Camelback Rood, Phoenix Co onna es Hote 


ALM BEA. ‘ Ores 


* 


AMI 





Close to entertainment at 


tractions...air-conditioned 
BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


AT FIRST STREET 





rooms, if desired.,.private 


MIAMI, FLORIDA parking... air-conditioned 
dining room, grill and 


MODERN 
FIREPROOF - DOWNTOWN 








lounge famed Patio-in- 


Part the-Sky 


tured at this complete resort hotel. Located 
if. iP directly on the ocean at Palm Beach Shores, 
‘ 4 4-miles north of Weet Palm Beach. Air-condi- 
PHOENIX, ARIZ fon. e' tioned hotel rooms; apartments with cooking 
facilities. Olympic-size pool and children’s | 
Winter Home of N.Y. Giants pool, Snack bar, dining room, cocktail lounge | ’ ny ebeaty on ocean. Dress for 
For Spring Training 7 s | ] 
Gulf Stream fishing. Open Dec. 15 to May 15 your m. European 
| plan, serving bre akfast lunch OVERLOOKING BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 
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Continued from Page 120 


add a jigger of Irish whisky, pour 
on hot black coffee to half an inch 
from the top, and stir until your 
sugar is dissolved. Then, with the 
subtlest care, you add a quarter inch 
of thick, unwhipped, unsweetened 
cream, sit back, and taste nectar 
But be wary of excesses here. I once 
had to deposit an overenthusiastic 
Australian on the floor of a taxi and 
deliver him somewhat cumbrously 
to his hotel after nine Irish coffees 

Across the river and down the 
quays again to O'Connell Street and 
Hotel. It is bright, 
modern, and bustling, 


the Gresham 
completely 
and its restaurant and grill offer all 
the things expected by the roving 
international first-class-hotel types 

If you have eaten your fill by now 
(and you should have) you might 
like to join me in one of my own 
The Red Bank, in 
D’Olier Street, is an old-established 
oyster bar and grill. It is owned by 
the nephews of the late Jimmy Mont 


favorite spots 


gomery, sometime Irish film censor 
and a noted wit who is reputed to 
Doctor 
Gogarty many of his gag lines. Re 
cently, the Red Bank has been pretti 
fied. The architect who did the job 


have fed the scintillating 


was Niall Montgomery, Jimmy’s 


son and the greatest textual author 





ity on Joyce’s works in Joyce's city 
The cocktail bar of the Red Bank is 
favored by journalists, advertising 
men and theatrical people. The res 
taurant downstairs is fairly good 
but the sea-food bar at the back is 
superb. John Nolan, the high priest 
here, is Danny Kaye's double, and 
his recommendations may be fol 
lowed faithfully. The lobster soup, 
the brown trout, the salmon or the 
sole are all first-class here, but in the 
season | know no sea food to com 
pare with a couple of dozen fresh 
Galway Bay oysters, with Guinness 
or Chablis, though Chablis 1s nearly 
a mortal sin in draught-Guinness 
country. Follow them with Dublin 
Bay prawns, curried or fritto, and an 
Irish coffee, and you won't call the 
king your uncle. 


You have heard that Dublin is a 
convivial city, and you feel thirsty? 
Let's start from the Parnell Monu 
ment, near the Gresham Hotel, and 
walk along O'Connell Street, over 
O'Connell 
Green and up Grafton Street to St 
Stephen’s Green. On Grafton Street 


Bridge, across College 


you see some of the prettiest girls 
in Ireland-—outside of Cork. As we 
come up to St. Stephen's Green, 
having walked along the main axis of 
central 


Dublin, you may notice 


something paradoxical—we will not 
have passed a single pub. There isn't 
one along the whole of this route, 
but, if you are at all known in Dub 
lin, | defy you to make the passage 
at any time during licensing hours 
without meeting somebody who wiil 
haul you off to a tavern in one of the 
side streets. Indeed, if you called in 
all the pubs within fifty yards of the 
route we have just taken, you 
wouldn't make St. Stephen's Green 
in less than three days 


Starting 


again, then, at* Parnell’s feet, we 
could nip into Mooney’s of Parnell 
then across 
to Tom Moore's in Cathedral Street 
OM O'Connell Street to the left 


there’s Lloyd's, Madigan’s, and a 


Street for a quick one 


couple more Mooneys. You have an 
O'Meara house on either flank of 
O'Connell then the 
Palace Bar in Fleet Street, run by 


Bridge, and 


Bill Aherne, a Tipperary man as big 
as a barn door. The Palace has a 
good collection of cartoons and 
photographs of Dublin literary char 
acters, dating from the time when it 
was the daily salon of Robert M 
Smyllie, late Irish 


Times, a Gargantuan figure with a 


editor of the 


brusque Johnsonian manner, a great 


gift of friendship and a genius for 
his profession. Skipping a few now, 


we come to Harry Street and Mc 
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CITROEN DS19 
buy and bring back to the U.S. for further savings. It is the 


only car to feature as standard equipment, hydraulic trans 


hydropneumatic suspension 
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Daid’s 


younger arty crowd, and he used to 


McDaid's is used by the 


advertise in their magazines, “Come 
to McDaid’s, where the elite meet 

The slogan was transformed at once 
Dublin 
drinkers to “where the effete bleat.”’ 


on the cruel tongues of 

And so on, Vocational drinking ts 
as common in Dublin as anywhere 
else, so that you have writers and 
journalists mainly in the Red Bank, 
the Palace, the White Horse and the 
Oval, businessmen in Dame Street, 
radio people in Jerry Dwyer's, in 
Moore Street 


fine big, shawled, Rabelaisian trades 


cheek by jowl with 
women from the stalls of the street 
Abbey Theatre folk 
Keating s ol street, 


market outside 
go to lara 
though many of them are still faith 
fulto Tommy Lennon's Abbey Bar, 


beside the old, burnt-out Abbey 


A word or two of technical ad 
vice. | wouldn't presume to lead you 
astray, but it’s a pity to visit Dublin 
without trying the wine of the coun 
try. Irish whisky, it should be re 
membered, is ten degrees stronger 
(and a hundred degrees better) than 
any other whisky in the world, The 
Irish measure for spirits is consider 
ably bigger than the English, so keep 
both these factors in mind if you are 


ordering “a small one” (half a glass) 
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or “a ball of malt” (a glass) of Irish 
Only should be drunk with 
Irish. Soda, they say, 1S good enough 
for Scotch, 


of real whisky 


water 


but it destroys the flavor 
Any Irish whisky is 
good at around seven years old; it 
is at its best around ten years 

‘The system of rounds is followed 


all over Ireland, so that if 


you ZO 
nto a pub with three other people 
each man 1s expected to buy his 
round for the company, and it is 
bad form to leave before everybody 
has had four drinks 

Licensing hours in Dublin are 
from 10 A.M. to 
ind half an 


lhirty-two 


10 P.M. in winter, 


hour later in summer 
reformist 


the 


yCars ago, a 


politician decreed that pubs 


should be closed daily between 2:30 
and 3:30 


that 


in order, it was said, to 


ensure drinkers would 


eal al 
least once a day. The reform was at 
mee irreverently named “the holy 
hour,’ and the name ts used to this 
day. Determined drinkers evade it 
by taking a cheap ticket from one of 
the railway terminals, thus licensing 
themselves to drink the hour through 
in the station buffet. They claim, 
indeed, that it is possible to drink 
through the 


twenty-four hours in Dublin, start 


legitimately most of 


ing at the pubs in the cattle-market 


area, Which open at 5 A.M. 


In Dublin, 


there are three types of 


So there it 1s for you 
they Say 


Americans —those who come to live, 


like John Huston, the film director, 
who lives in County Kildare and set 
VMohy Dick 
film in Youghal on the Irish coast 
books 
about Joyce or the other big Irish 


the first location for his 


those who come to write 
literary figures: and those who come 
the Abbey Mr. de 
Valera, Blarney and Killarney. To 


whichever type you belong, you will 


to see [ heatre, 


find it an easy, companionable city 
with little formality and a lot of 
friendliness, but if you 
work, take heed of this 


It was 


propose to 
parable 

pronounced by Denis 
Johnston at the annual dinner of the 
Women Writers’ Club, 


he replied to a toast to the guests 


Irish when 


“[ have been greatly impressed,” 


said Johnston, “by the evidence of 


industry shown by the women 
writers over the past twelve months 
You have tonight given awards for 
new novels, new volumes of poems 
new plays and new works of scholar- 
ship, all completed by your members 
in the past year. | am the more im- 
pressed, since | spent an hour before 
the dinner in the male equivalent of 
the Women Writers’ Club—a 


tain bar. There | found most of the 


cer 


men writers of Ireland, so busy tell 
ing each other about the novels, th 
plays and the poems that they pre 
pose to write, that they never get 
time to go away and write them 
Verb 


“small, inhibited area.” 


sap., and so much for the 
Inhibited, 
rik 


my royal Irish foot! END 
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the fact that she hates Bibi) because 
Tutu will be there and if Tutu sees 
that Madame 


Henri(whom Tutu loathes) Tutu will 


has come without 
tell Fifi who will tell Edouard who 
Then 


Edouard will speak to Madame at 


is producing Le Concierge 


Mimi's party tomorrow and she can 
let it slip that she’s at liberty 

The result is that most shows go 
into rehearsal minus half their casts 
Bibi or Mimi 
forgets to issue invitations, or a new 
blood the 


last 


because sometimes 


has broken 
The 


around the vacant spots in the cast 


feud out at 


minute shows rehearse 
while time grows Short and Edouard 
sits in his office consulting his ap- 
pointment book 

When an actor goes out to Studio 
Eclair to hustle a job, Edouard re- 
ceives him in an office that looks like 
the file room of a hockshop. Present 
are: an author with whom Edouard 
is rewriting a script, an author with 
whom Edouard is quarreling about 
the last 
banker from whom Edouard hopes 


fee for week's script, a 


AnY 


to borrow money for next week's 


show, and a banker who has not yet 
been repaid for last week’s loan 
Each has a girl friend with him 

the 


authors and bankers who play sup- 


Ihe actor reads, assisted by 
porting roles, while Edouard listens 
profoundly. If he begins an animated 
discussion of how the actor should 
play the part, the actor might as wel! 
give up and go home. But if a steny 


look 


signals the others to leave, the actor 


comes into his eyes and he 


knows he’s hired, for now the bar- 
gaining will commence 
“lama very poor man,” Edouard 


“You are a 
“Apres midi 


Says fine actor but 


ran last at Long 


champs. | cannot pay more than 
fifty thousand francs.” 

“Seventy thousand.” 

“Fifty-five.” 

“Sixty-eight.” 

Fifty-seven.” 

“Per day? 

* Assassin! No! Fifty-seven thou 
sand francs for the show entire.” 

“| demand twenty-five thousand 
per day of rehearsal and twenty-five 
thousand for the show plus accident 


insurance.” 
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If you are going to Europe, you 
ought to think about coming home 
the interesting way, via the 
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and think of what you'll see! 
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to five continents. 
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“You are a brigand,”” Edouard 
says bitterly, thrusting the script 
into the actor’s hands. “Here. Learn 
You 


itely and go before the cam- 


your part start rehearsing 
imn 
era tonight.” 

“What? Only one day's work? 
How does that come to fifty-seven 
thousand francs?” 

“Forty-five.” 

“Fifty-five.” 

“Fifty.” 

“I accept, but only under threat 
of physical violence.”’ 

And all this, mark you, while the 
director in the studio is frantically 
trying to put a show together, won- 
dering if he'll ever get the rest of 
his cast 

In the studios the work is as hec- 
tic. Shows rarely operate with more 
than one camera. Technicians are 


forced to improvises I remember 
Fernandel was doing a desert ad 
the filled 


with all the peddlers from Mont- 


venture and studio was 
martre, now even less appetizing in 
Arab robes. They kept trying to do 
business in the studio and the as- 
sistant director had a hell of a time 
keeping them from pulling filthy 
pictures on the visitors 

Fernandel was playing a two- 
scene with a blonde on a desert set 
They sat on the sand with a boulder 
alongside them and a desert back- 
television inherited 


drop which 


when the Paris Opera dropped 


L’Africaine {from its repertoire 
When they went on the air they dis 
covered that the microphone, sus- 
pended from a boom, kept dippin: 
into the picture. If they raised it out 
of the frame, they lost the voices 


The 


tures, the cameraman hissed, a tech 


director made frantic ges 
nician ran into the street, broke a 
branch off a tree and brought it 
back to the studio. Then he crawled 
alongside the scene like the last of 
the Mohicans and held the branch 
in front of the mike. It was uncanny 
watching that tree ooze into the 
but it the 


mike. It might have saved the show, 


desert picture, masked 


only it rattled against the cables, 
like 


making a sound defective 


plumbing 
In Paris | worked with a TV film 


series identical in results to any 
clambake in the States. I took a day 
off from Studio Dillancourt and 


had lunch in a lovely little restaurant 
on an island they named after one 
of their luxury liners. Surprisingly, 
the 


light man, director, Claude Dauphin, 


cameraman, make-up man, 
Louis Jourdan and entourage pulled 
in and began shouting for escargots 
belligerent 


use in restuarants 


in the voice Parisiens 


“Kid, we got a problem,” I mut- 


tered to my 


wife in impeccable 
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Easy turning, easy handling, 
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having brought literally a 
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of skiing 
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French. | stood up and nailed the 
“You're supposed to be 
in the studio. What the hell are you 
doing here, my old?” 


director 


“Such a nice day,” he explained 
“We decide to shoot that /nvalides 
location shot.” 

But that’s three miles the other 
way, no ’ 

“Oui. We change it to the Palais 
de Justice. 

“You changed the script? Why?” 

“So we could have lunch here.” 

And they put that lunch on the 
show budget. That's national char- 


acter revealed if | ever saw it 


Now take the Italians. In the first 
place, no one ever gets paid in Italy; 
everyone coasts on credit. A pro- 
ducer puts a show together on the 
money owing him from his last 
series. His employees owe their rent 
and grocery bills on the credit of 
the money he owes them; and so on 
down the line. When Mutual bought 
R.K.O. pictures and its library of 
films, the entire TV industry tot- 
tered in Rome (most of their pictures 
had been made for Mutual) and the 
credit system tottered with it. Strong 
men wept in the streets 

Unlike the French, the Italians 
have the best equipped studios in the 
world, They're queer for machinery 
anyway and spend half their TV lives 
buying and tinkering with lighting 
and electronic equipment (on credit) 
Their studios have everything ex- 
cept the one essential ingredient 
silence, It is impossible to get any- 
thing faintly resembling silence any- 
where in Italy 

They were shooting Fiammata in 
the fono-Roma studios (called 
Phony-Roma by dissidents). The 
director signaled for the take to be- 
gin. Warning lights flashed and a 
warning bell sounded outside the 
studio, There was a pause and then 
they heard hammering outside 
They rang the warning bell again 
The banging continued. They rang 
the bell a third time, and in the 
middle of the signal it stopped and 
wouldn't ring any more 

An assistant director went out to 
investigate. A workman was carpen 
tering in the hall. He'd ignored the 
warnings until the bell got on his 
nerves. So he whacked it with his 
hammer and went on with his work 

For this reason all Italian films 
for movies and TV are dubbed. That 
is, the sound track is made sepa 
rately in a special sound studio and 
later added to the film. Rome is the 
dubbing center of the world, and 
will dub a sound track in any lan- 
guage, doing a fair job of synchro- 
nizing the words to the lips 

In television, dubbing has turned 
back the clock to the days of silent 
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movies—at least in Rome. The di- 


rector is again in complete charge of 


his picture, not only through re- 
hearsal but straight through the 
shooting. This suits the fiery Italian 
temperament. When a film is shot 
only a “guide-track” is recorded, to 
guide the actors who will dub the 
voices. (These are not necessarily the 
actors who were photographed. A 


director may, for example, want the 


face of Lollobrigida but the voice of 


Anna Magnani.) 

Watching film rushes and listen- 
ing to the guide track 1s an operatic 
experience. You see the actors 
speaking their lines and hear the 
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script girl who is off-camera prompt- 
ing them. You hear the director, 
also off-camera, shouting, cursing, 
directing the actors move by move, 
yelling at the cameramen and light 
crews and explaining the plot of the 
picture as they go along. And tn the 
background hammers are hammer- 
ing, phones are ringing, and thirteen 
Roman carpenters are arguing 
Live television is just as discon 
certing. A friend who was directing 
an interview-type show asked me to 
come down to his studio and sit in 
The show was scheduled for nine 
o'clock, so | arrived at eight-fifteen 
figuring (fool that | was) on picking 
up the last forty-five minutes of re 
hearsal. There was no one in the 
studio-—no director, no cameras, no 
cast. Then t.o workmen entered the 
studio and began taking a grand 
piano apart with sledge hammers 
At eight-thirty the Capulets and 
Montagues pushed in a magnificent 
crane camera designed for shooting 
the Punic Wars, and continued their 
At eight- 
forty the director strolied in and im- 


traditional family feud 
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mediately joined the dispute. At 
eight-forty-five the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines brought in lighting 
equipment and their own quarrel 
The personalities who were to be 
interviewed followed and immedi- 
ately took sides. By ten minutes to 
nine I lost all control. I grabbed my 
friend and said: “You crazy pazzo! 
What are you doing? You've got 
ten minutes to air-time.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said. 
“We'll put up a sign.” 

And they did, by God! They put 
up asign that read: /ntervallo. It was 
against a background of rippling 
water, and they played excerpts 
from Traviata. | waited half an hour 
and then went to La Stanza, the 
theatrical club in the Teatro Eliseo 
on the Via Nazionale. They have a 
IV set there and the sign was still 
on the screen. The show went on 
the air at a quarter to ten. 


Perhaps the most characteristic 
story of Italian TV is the great Horse 
Fiasco of Titanus Studios. They 
were shooting The Three Muske- 
teers for the American TV market 
and I went on location with them one 
Friday afternoon to watch them film 
a tricky shot. There was this* illain, 
see (Edmon Ryan), and he tricks 
the three musketeers (Jeff Stone, 
Paul Campbell, Sebastian Cabot, 
George Gonneau) and gets them off 
their horses. Then he stampedes 
the horses into the setting sun 

“Kid, you're in trouble,” I told 
the director in impeccable Italian 
“How can you possibly shoot 
Straight into the sun? 

“Beh! No trouble. We use lens 
cinquanta-quatro. We shoot it first 
take. Beautiful shot. You see 

So there we were in the ochre 
Sabine hills with a sun setting like a 
blood orange. All four of the three 
musketeers got off their horses 
Someone started the camera, some 
one else fired a shotgun, and the 
horses took off and went stamped 
ing into the sunset. It was a most 
beautiful shot. Everybody cheered 
and shook hands and slapped backs 
The technical crew wrapped up and 
drove back to Rome raising hell with 
their horns 

Only the following Monday morn 
ing a hassle developed. Turned out 
that everybody had been so busy 
congratulating themselves the pre 
vious Friday that they forgot all 
about collecting the runaway horses 
The picture was held up a week whik 
they searched the hills, and they 
found only two 

So if you're touring Rome som 
day and you meet a horse who tells 
you he used to be in pictures, it Il be 
even money he'll be telling the truth 


Tih END 
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The trend away from the city as a place to live is one that 


Holiday readers particularly seem to be caught up in. Increasingly, peo- 


ple with more-than-average time and money to spend on leisure interests 


are spending them in the country or the suburbs rather than in the city. 


This trend has made marked changes in the nation’s shopping habits. 


For one thing, downtown has come to suburban shoppers in the form of the 
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CRY MURDER! 


Continued from Page 36 


There was no mystery about it, and 
(in spite of the newspapers’ efforts) 
precious little of the macabre. No 


special detective skill was employed 
(or needed) to bring the murderer to 
book. No doubts exercised the jury 
Patrick Mahon was a commonplace 
psychotic who had already served a 
five-year prison sentence for assault 

However, distinguished or no, it 
murder case in 


A lad 


| had just read Dostoev- 


was the first real 
which | had taken an interest. 
ot filteen 
ski's Crime and Punishment and been 
shattered by it. Wrapped in the man- 
tle of Raskolnikov, 


long, 


| used to go lor 
gloomy walks in the more de- 
look- 


ing for fallen women whom I could 


pressing sections of London, 


salute, from a respectful distance, of 
course, in the name of suffering 
humanity 

The family vacation that year took 
us all to a resort within cycling dis- 
tance of Eastbourne and, 
before Mahon 


cided to ride over 


three days 
was hanged, | de- 


The 


Crumbles and inspect the celebrated 


there, visit 


cottage. Through solitary commun- 
ion with the of the crime, I 
felt that | 


grips with the problems of good and 


scene 


might come to closer 


evil with which my anxiety-laden 
mind was so preoccupied 
horror, my dis- 


Judge, then, my 


gust, my indignation, when | found 
the whole site cluttered with morbid 
sight-seers, and the murder cottage 
itself practically torn to pieces by 
souvenir-hunting vandals! 

Ihe incident made an unforget- 
table impression on me. When, some 
London 


ears later, the County 


Council initiated the system of mark- 


ing those houses which possess liter- 
ary, artistic or other historical asso 
ciations with blue commemorative 


laques, it was | who proposed that 


tinguished murder houses be 
marked with red plaques. For some 
reason the plan was turned down, 
Some people seem to have no sense 
at all of historical responsibility. No 
sooner is a distinguished murder 
committed than they are agitating 
for the street name to be changed or 
the houses to be renumbered 
Happily these ill-natured attempts 
are not often successful. The classic 
a failure to distort his- 
sup- 
plied by the English town of Rugeley 
in Staffordshire, 


liam Palmer, 


instance ot 


tory in this way 1s, of course, 
home of Dr. Wil- 
probably the most dis- 
tinguished poisoner of all time 
Palmer certainly poisoned at least 
fourteen persons (for money) and 
although only three of the murders 
were proved against him at his trial 


1856, the case aroused enormous 


public interest. One might suppose 
that have 
proud of Palmer; but no. Soon after 


Rugeley would been 
the trial a craven group of citizens 
actually petitioned the Prime Min 
ister of England for permission to 
change the town’s name 

Minister 


also a keen 


Fortunately, the Prime 
was a man of wit and 
murder-taster. He readily 
but 


town 


gave the 
permission, with the 
that the 


after him 


proy iso 
should be renamed 


His name was Lord Palm 


erston. And needless to say, Ruge 
ley’s name remained Rugeley 
As you may imagine, the World 


War Il 


anxieties 


years brought additional 


And some bitterness too 
When other national treasures were 
being moved to safe places in the 
country, it was heart-breaking to 
find that no sper ial ste ps whatsoever 
taken to 


famous London buildings 


were being protect such 


as 63 Tol 
lington Park, and the luggage check 
room at Charing Cross Station 
attack 


They survived, of course, 


from enemy 
but only 
thanks to Providence. | well remem 
ber my despair on hearing that the 
Camden Road area of London had 
been badly hit in a night bombing 
and that the immortal 39 (now 30) 
Hilldrop Crescent was a hole in the 
ground. | was away in the army at 
not check this 


fact it 


the time and could 


terrible report. In was not 
until | came to do the field work for 
this very survey that | learned that, 
although the bombs had fallen very 
close Hawley Harvey Crippen’s 
former home, and although the dam 
property had 


the old place itself still 


age to neighboring 
been severe, 
stood ; alittle shabby, perhaps, a littl 
run down, but still proudly intact 
It was a moving discovery: Britain 
America have cultural 


and many 


ties: but what could be a more en 
during emotional link between our 
two democracies than the basement 
of 39 (now 30) Hilldrop Crescent” 

Dr. Hawley Harvey Crippen was 
the son of a dry-goods merchant in 
Michigan. He 
medicine at the Homeopathic Hos 
Ohio, 


Coldwater, studied 


pital College of Cleveland, 
and took his diploma as an eye and 
ear specialist at the Ophthalmic Hos 
pital in New York. As American as 
After the 
189] 
causes) in Salt Lake City, he went to 
New York 


seventeen, Kunigunde Mackamotzki 


they come death of his 


first wife in (from natural 


There he met a girl 


(father Polish, mother German), who 
called herself Cora Turner and at the 
time was living with a man named 
el In 1893 she became 


the second Mrs. ¢ rippen 


Lincoln 


Continued on Page 134 


*The trunk murderer's home away fror 


home. 
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Continued from Page 131 

A great deal has been written 
about the insignificant-looking, my- 
opic little doctor with his sandy 
mustache, his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, his high, domed forehead, his 
apologetic manner. He has become 
almost the archetype of the medi- 
cally qualified murderer. Let us look, 
fora moment, at Miss Mackamotzki. 

She was a robust, handsome bru- 
nette-turned-blonde dark, 
heavily lidded eyes and a manner 
which all who knew her described as 
“lively.” 


with 


She was also a girl with 
rather heavy demands to make upon 
the man of her choice. To begin with, 
he must patronize her ambition to 
become a professional singer by pay- 
ing teachers to foster her non- 
existent talent, composers to write 
songs for her, and agents to offer her 
services to unresponsive manage- 
ments. He must also, of course, pay 
for her clothes; no ordinary liability 
since she believed that her inability 


to get professional engagements was 


somehow due to the inadequacies of 


her wardrobe, and setback 
was followed by an orgy of dress 
buying. To complete the picture, it 


must be said that she was a full- 


every 


blooded girl whose carnal needs 


were as excessive as her financial 


— 


| 
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Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average January temperatures for some key 
spots around the world, Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig 


ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide. 


ones. Lively, indeed! C. C. Lincoln 
must have sighed with relief when 
she left him. 

Toward the end of 1899 the doc- 
tor landed a job with a patent-medi- 
cine manufacturer and was sent to 
London 
later Cora 
joined him, but it was not until 1905 
they moved to Hilldrop Crescent. 


England to manage the 


office. Four months 


The intervening years had not 
dealt kindly with either of them. We 
can learn about the state of their re- 
lationship from the interior arrange- 
ments of the house at that time 

The walls were painted a florid 
pink (Mrs. Crippen’s lucky color) 
and, owing to her dislike of ventila- 
tion, the place smelled most dis- 
agreeably. The four upper rooms 
were occupied by lodgers and the 
Crippens lived mostly in the base- 
ment. At six every morning the doc- 
tor would get up to clean the lodgers’ 
shoes, light the fires and make break- 
fast for all before leaving for his 
office. On his return at night he would 
help with supper. Mrs. Crippen ap- 
propriated the rent money for her 
The household bills 
were paid by the doctor 


dress allowance 


Soon after she arrived in England, 


Cora Crippen took the stage name of 


Belle Elmore and set out to conquer 


WEA TIPE R 
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London vaudeville audiences. She 
flopped abysmally, and at the last of 
her two or three isolated appear- 
ances was booed off the stage. After 
that, she cultivated the fiction that 
she had retired from the stage after a 
long, successful career. She read the 
stage papers, bought expensive clothes 
and joined a vaudeville artistes’ 
benevolent association called The 
Music Hall Guild. The 
ladies of the Guild found her gay and 
generous; “lively,” in fact. At home 
she was a slattern and a scold 
Crippen bore his troubles with re- 
markable patience and restraint. He 
knew (because she had told him) 
that his wife was unfaithful to him 
Yet, in everything—her 
meanness at home, her wild extrav- 


Ladies’ 


spite of 


agance outside, her selfishness and 
her shrill outbursts of nagging—he 
remained quietly subservient to her 
Until January, 1910. 

The problem of how this mother- 
fixated masochist could suddenly 
turn into a willful murderer has al- 
ways been a tantalizing one. 

The most popular theory nowa- 
days seems to be that he did not turn 
into a willful murderer, but that he 
killed his wife accidentally, Having 
fallen for his secretary, Miss Ethel 
Le Neve, the story goes, and being 
unable to meet double demands upon 
his virility, he recalls from his medi- 
cal studies that nymphomania is 
treated with hyoscin hydrobromide 
Thereupon he doses his wife with 
the stuff, misjudges the quantity and 
kills her. He then panics, dismem- 
bers the body and buries it under the 
basement floor 

Unhappily, this engaging explana- 
tion is contradicted by the evidence 
Firstly, the Crippens had been sleep- 
ing in separate rooms for years 
Secondly, the dose of hyoscin he ad- 
ministered was ten times the maxi 
mum prescribed in the pharma- 
copoeia, a book with which he was 
certainly familiar. Thirdly, his be 
havior immediately after the murder 
(for example, he gave Miss Le Neve 
some pieces of Mrs. Crippen’s jew 
elry to wear in public) suggests not 
panic but a ghastly self-confidence 
The panic flight aboard the S.S 
Montrose came later. 

Personally, | prefer a more old 
fashioned explanation. Crippen fell 
in love with Miss Le Neve and told 
As a de 


vout Catholic, she refused. It was the 


Cora he wanted a divorce 


last straw. When he is really in love 
for the first time in his life, even a 
mother-fixated, masochistic worm 
can turn. And this one did 

It was a wet, January day when | 
last inspected the house; the anni- 
versary, it so happened, of the pur- 
chase of the hyoscin. After ten min- 


Continued on Page 145 
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Cantinued from Page 133 
utes of Hilldrop Crescent in the wet, 
almost any explanation of the crime 
would seem credible. The visiting 
student is advised to take a raincoat 
and to keep his taxi waiting. 

In fact, the same taxi might well 
take him on hurriedly to the next 
London murder home on his list 
Leaving Holloway Prison (for ladies) 
on his left, and traveling in the gen- 
eral direction of Finsbury, five min- 
utes’ driving will bring him to Tolling- 
ton Park, Islington, astreetas straight 
as a hangman’s rope, and about as 
cheerful. The 
Number 63 
that of Seddon, the poisoner 


significant house is 
The significant name is 


Ladies and gentlemen, when first I 
proposed the subject of this lecture 
to our president, | was met by a posi- 
tive barrage of savagely destructive 
Did | really suppose (he 
sneered) that the frame was as im- 


criticism 


portant as the picture? 


Was I pro- 
posing to claim a whimsical relation- 
ship between certain styles of archi- 
tecture and the impulse to murder? 
Or was this merely an arch lapse into 
the pathetic fallacy, the anthro- 
pomorphicah-if-these-stones-could- 
only-speak sort of rubbish? 

Well, we all know our president 
(whose inability to attend this lec- 
ture is so deeply deplored) and, 
frankly, 


his outburst, nor very much discon- 


1 was neither surprised by 
certed. Since his prosecution on a 
charge of stealing a shrub from the 
garden of the Chesney murder home 
at 22 Montpelier Road, 
W.5* (to say nothing of the earlier 


London 


trouble over his attempt to remove 
the door knocker from the Christie 
necropolis at 10 Rillington Place, 
London W.11)t and after the mag- 
istrate’s timely denunciation of vul- 
gar, sensation-mongering souvenir 
hunters, our president is naturally 
sensitive to any “remembrance of 
things past.” Yet, I confess, one of 
his charges pricked me a bit. 
Frederick Henry Seddon was the 
district superintendent for an insur- 
ance company when he bought the 
Tollington Park house in 1909; and 
in November of that year he brought 
his wife, his father and his five chil- 
dren to live there. He was forty; a 
good businessman, shrewd and hard- 
working; but with an obsessional at- 
titude toward money and real estate 
that already verged on the patho- 
logical. He rented the basement of 
the house as an office to his employ- 
ers. He partitioned one of the upper 


rooms so that it could accommodate 


*Five minutes’ walk from Ealing Broadway 
Station (London Underground District Line) 


Bus or tube to Notting Hill Gate, then walk 
Since this lecture was prepared, the name of 
Rillington Place has cunningly been changed 


to Ruston Close. No comment on this shame- 


ful move is 


necessary 





his father, the maidservant and four 
of the children. The top floor he de- 
cided to rent unfurnished. In July, 
1910, he got a tenant, a middle-aged 
spinster named Eliza Mary Barrow. 

This Miss Barrow was an un- 
happy creature. A quarrelsome alco- 
holic with a small private income de- 
rived from a parcel of real estate and 
some gilt-edged securities which she 
had inherited, she had accumulated 
during her stormy progress from 
lodging to lodging a retinue consist- 
ing of a couple named Hook, who 
acted as her servants in exchange for 
their bed and board, and an eight- 
year-old orphan named Ernie Grant 
She was miserly in the picture-book 
sense of the word—she used to keep 
gold coins and count them—deeply 
distrusted banks, and was perpetu- 
ally fearful of some disaster which 
would depreciate her capital. Finally 
she sought the businesslike Mr. Sed- 
don’s advice on the subject. 

It was like dangling a hunk 
fresh meat before a hungry tiger. 

The first thing that happened was 
that the Hooks (an appropriately 
named couple by all accounts) were 
given notice to quit by Seddon, act- 
ing on Miss Barrow’s behalf. By 
October, 1910, 
suaded Miss Barrow to devote her 


Seddon had _per- 


capital to the purchase of an annu- 
ity—from Seddon personally. 

It is not clear just when Seddon 
decided that he would have to mur- 
All we know is 
that it was not until August of the 
following 


der Miss Barrow 


year that he sent his 
daughter Maggie to buy some ar- 
senical flypapers. As this purchase 
was part of his plan to suggest that 
the victim had absorbed arsenic ac- 
cidentally, the decision must have 
been made some days earlier; prob- 
ably toward the end of July. By 
then, Seddon had had Miss Barrow’s 
capital in his hands for over six 
months, and for over six months he 
had been paying out the annuity. To 
Seddon it must have seemed mon- 
strously unfair that he should have 
to go on paying out to that tiresome 
After all, 
profit in selling an annuity if the 


woman where was the 
buyer were not soon to die? 

So in September, after a two weeks’ 
illness in the top floor front bed- 
she died 


room, A doctor certified 


the death as due to “epidemic diar- 
rhea and exhaustion,” and she was 
buried cheaply and hurriedly in a 
funeral cost 
$10. Seddon demanded from the 


undertaker, and received, 


common grave. The 


a small 
commission on the deal. * 


*Note also the keen money sense of George 
Joseph Smith who, having drowned his first 
“bride” in a bath he had bought expressly for 
the purpose, returned the bath to the hard 
ware store which had supplied it, instead of 
paying their bill 
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Miss 


Unfortunately for Seddon, 
Barrow had relatives, and although 
she had quarreled with them repeat- 
edly, they always in the end had 


made friendly overtures. No doubt 
the fact that she had an estate to be- 
queath helped. At all events, a few 
days after the funeral relatives bent 
on reconciliation arrived at Number 
63 Tollington Park 
Sternation they 


To their con- 
found not merely 
that Miss Barrow was dead and 
buried, but that Seddon was the 
executor of a will leaving her small 
fortune to Ernie Grant 

Within two months of the funeral 
the police had been interested in the 
affair, an exhumation order had 
been obtained, and arsenic found in 
the body. In March, 1912, Seddon 
and his wife were tried for murder 

It was one of the great arsenic 
trials. Counsel on both sides were 
brilliant. So was Seddon, He was in 
the witness box for two whole days 
and for over half that time was being 
rigorously cross-examined by the 
He did not crack 
up. He had a logical, intelligent and 


attorney general 


reasonable answer for everything. 
And yet he managed to convince the 
jury that he was a murderer, and 
that his wife was absolutely inno- 
cent. No mean feat, when the weak- 
ness of the evidence against him is 
considered. What Seddon did in fact 
was to reveal his monstrous obses- 
sion with money so blatantly that 
by the time he had finished he was 
regarded with loathing by everyone 
in court. “Never,” one onlooker is 
“have I seen a 
soul stripped as naked as that.” Yet 
Seddon himself was apparently quite 


reported to have said 


unaware of the impression he had 
created. He went to the gallows a 
very indignant man 

Number 63 is in exceilent condi- 
tion and the brickwork appears to 
have been repointed fairly recently 
Seddon would have approved 

But, ladies and gentlemen, | think 
that it is time to leave London for 
the fresh air of the country and 
Where 
Herne Bay? I regret to inform you 
that the 80 High Street which saw 
George Joseph Smith's first bride- 
drowning is no longer there, the 


the seashore shall we go” 
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site now being occupied by a chintzy 
restaurant called The Pantry, while 
the plumbing emporium next door 
but one, which carries a big display of 
baths, is not Hills, the ironmongers 
from which the famous bath was 
purchased. A pity 

Hs next murder was in Blackpool, 
also by the sea. Yet here again I have 
been disappointed. Blackpool is full 
of boardinghouses, but that belong- 
ing to the late Mrs. Crossley of Re- 
gent Road (the Mrs. Crossley who 
angrily shouted “Crippen!” after 
the newly bereaved but complacent 
Mr. Smith) has eluded me. In fact, 
there seems to have been a calcu- 
lated plan to cover Smith’s traces. 
His last murder, at Miss Blatch’s 
boardinghouse in Bismarck Road, 
Highgate, is also without its me- 
For 


happily, no longer exists 


morial Bismarck Road, un- 

If | have dealt mainly with poison- 
ers, it is not because | scorn the less 
devious exponents of murder. My 
difficulty is that so many of the more 
violent murders have been com- 
mitted out of doors 

Besides, in many of these cases the 
murderer is only an incidental pro- 
tagonist. It is the victim or a third 
party who is the nub of the matter; 
or even society itself. So it seemed to 
me the other day as | stood looking 
at the Villa Madeira in 


mouth, near Southampton 


Bourne- 


In 1934 foolish, sad, oversexed 
Mrs. Rattenbury (37) hired muscu- 
lar, dim-witted George Stoner (17) 
as chauffeur. Soon he became her 
lover. A few months later, in a fit of 
infantile jealousy he took a mallet to 
the husband, bibulous, inoffensive 
Mr. Rattenbury (67), and killed him. 
Mrs. Rattenbury attempted to take 
the blame, and was tried with Stoner 
for the murder. She was acquitted. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 
death. His sentence was later com- 
muted to life imprisonment; but 
Mrs. Rattenbury never knew that. 
Soon after her acquittal, she com- 
mitted suicide. 

At the time, the case aroused a 
great deal of sickeningly moral in- 
Poor Alma Rattenbury 
was virtually driven to suicide. Be- 


dignation 


fore stabbing herself to death on the 
bank of a river near Christchurch, 
note which ended: 
“Thank God for peace at last.” 


The house in which her tragedy 


she wrote a 


was acted out is still there, though it 
is no longer called Villa Madeira 
Let us leave that in peace too, There 
is nothing there for the murder- 
taster. He prefers to believe in justice 

A visit to Wales will cheer us up 
Let us go over the English border to 
the place that is called Cusop Dingle, 
near the country town of Hay-on- 
Wye in Brecon 
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In 1919, in a pleasant house callec 
Mayfield, there lived Maj. Herber: 
Rowse Armstrong, his wife Kather 
ine and their three children. The hus- 
band was notas martial a figure as his 
He was under- 
sized, ingratiating and henpecked. 
Katherine formidable 
and 


smoking in her house and if her hus- 


title might suggest 


was a 
woman. She forbade alcohol 
band were offered a drink at a neigh- 
bor’s he had to have her permission 
before accepting. Usually, permis- 
sion was withheld. She had a lively 
sense of discipline. Once, at a tennis 
party, she ordered the major home 
because it was his “bath night.” 

In 1920 she was certified insane 
and removed to an asylum for treat- 
ment. In January, 1921, she returned 
home to Mayfield, and the major 
who had meanwhile tasted freedom, 
bought some arsenic. In February 
he administered it. She had been sick 
with nephritis and a heart disease 
and the local doctor certified her 
death as due to natural causes fol- 
lowing an attack of gastritis. The 
major had got away with murder; 
and the fact went to his head. 

An interesting character, the major; 
probably the nearest approach to a 
fictional murderer there has been. 
Having attained freedom, he devel- 
oped a taste for power. After the 
death of his wife and a period of 
dalliance in Italy he returned to his 
house in Cusop, a new and danger 
ous man. He had realized that all he 
had to do to dispose of someone he 
didn’t like was to give that person a 
pinch of arsenic. 

It is not known exactly how many 
persons he dosed, but it is certain 
that quite a number of those who 
accepted his hospitality during the 
latter part of 1921 (including the 
local Income Tax Inspector, be it 
noted) afterward became very sick 
with symptoms of arsenic poisoning, 
and one, at least, died of it. One who 
did not die was a Mr. Martin. 

Major Armstrong was an attorney 
with an office in the main street of 
Hay. On the opposite side of the 
street in another office sat. this Mr. 
Martin, also an attorney, and the 
major’s only competitor in the town. 
In October a dispute arose between 
the two men over a real-estate con- 
tract and Mr. Martin demanded the 
repayment of his client’s deposit 
The major’s reply was to ask Mr 
Martin to tea at Mayfield to discuss 
the matter. Mr. Martin ate a but- 
tered scone and was in bed for four 
days with an illness that the doctor 
(who was by now beginning to get 
used to it) diagnosed as arsenic poi- 
soning. 
formed. 


The authorities were in- 


A macabre little comedy was now 
enacted. The police, afraid to do 











found in his pockets. The exhum 


ation of Mrs 


inything that would arouse the 


major’s suspicions before they had Armstrong's body 
built up their cas 
and Mr 
major, on the other hand, having 
failed to dispose of Mr. Martin the 


first tim was determined to try 


bound the doctor followed. Five months later the ma 


Martin to secrecy. The jor was hanged 

Ladies and gentlemen, at the be 
ginning of this lecture | suggested 
that it was the revelation of the prim 
beneath the mundane that 


again. He proceeded to bombard _ itive 


Mr. Martin with invitations to tea. made murder interesting to us. Yet, 


) 


The wretched Martin had an ap- is that, after all, the whole story 


palling two months. He‘had had one Looking back over the distin 
painful dose of arsenic and did not 


vant another. Yet, if he rejected the 


guished murderers in this present 
list, it seems to me that those who 


major’s invitations without reason retain our interest (and, if | may say 


ible excuses, that terrible little man’s — so, affection) have two things incom 


picions might be aroused. The mon. They murdered for severely 


major changed his tactics and issued _ practical reasons—profit, security 


an invitation to dinner. Then, when  freedom—-without feelings of gui!t 


Martin and his wife 


ing point, the 


were at break Perhaps we envy them. The mur 


police acted. The ders we commit in our hearts can 


major was arrested Arsenic was never be as simple rik END 


COMING NENT MONTH 


The rightful first families of America pose for a magnificent portrait, 
in which you see them as a proud, honorable, heroic people 
and just as civilized in most ways as the white men 
who displaced them. Superlative photographs 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN, by Jack Schaefer 


Midwinter sports are in full swing, and nowhere more 
nthusiastically than in our snow-cloaked 
northeastern states. A thrilling picture coverage of 


NEW ENGLAND'S TOP WINTER RESOKTS 


Can French cooking be matched by Belgian? Before you answer, take 
this tour with a noted student of /a haute cuisine 
BELGIUM'S OPULENT DINING, by Joseph Wechsberg 


What nation exists almost entirely in the minds and hearts of its 
people, yet remains enduringly real and brightly exotic” 


ARMENIA, by Leon Surmelian 


HOLIDAY continues its poignant, searching exploration of the thoughts, 

imbitions, sorrows and joys of the younger generation 

In this third part you will take to your heart a Peruvian lad, 

a tiny Japanese miss, and one of our own 
CHILDREN’S WORLD, Text by Roger Angell 
Photographs by Magnum Photos, Inc. 


a Stateside boy 


A native son salutes his beloved Raleigh as a lovely 
lively belle with a mind of her own and a heart that embraces 
Old South and New South with equal affection 
TARHEEL CAPITAL, by Jonathan Daniels 


An architect magination turns a shell of ancient adobe into an 
Another of the Hotipay Indoor Series 
LEISURE LIVING, SOUTHWEST STYLE 


ultramodern home 


Another look at The New World of Asia. Next month you travel to 
Cambodia, where people would rather dance than make a dollar 


ORIENTAL UTOPIA, by Santha Rama Rau 


faraway 


so many people working so hard to make money 


authority makes it all sound easy 


WALL STREET, by Martin Mayer 


without working. At 


Plus Clifton Fadiman 
of The Antic Arts, with sparkling comment by Frank O'Connor 


Party of One and HOLipay’s roundup 


the theater, Harry Kurnitz on movies and Alfred Bester on 


rV, as well as many other fascinating articles and features 


DONT MISS NENT MONTITS HOLIDAY! 
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accent and the accent s! 1 be 
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You're off to a more pleasant trip when you 
telephone ahead. A telephone call is the quickest, 


friendliest way to let folks know how you're 


comine and when you'll arrive. While you’re away, 
) 
a rewular voice-Vvisit across the mules will he Ip you a." ft . — 





keep in close touch with home, It means so mu h LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples 
Costs so litte. Matter of fact, there’s someone, somewhere, New York to Philadeiphia........... 40 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland... ie ts aa 45¢ 
who would like to hear your voice right now St. Louis to Cincinnati........ cataa aaa 
Atlanta te Clelcage............+.-. . $1.05 
gis Seattie to Washington, D.C........ . $2.00 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( B Tans 6 cidush Gray cha Gud CO Gan Cantag, Tap Go oct tated 
~~ é the 10% federal excise tax 





CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST 
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Renowned ’round the world 
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SCHENLEY IMPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SPORTS EXPRESS 





Here it 1is—hot off the drawing boards ) 
refreshing, new concept in express cruisers, 
boasting daring design and styling features 
never before available! A limited-edition 
Chris-Craft Showboat, the 33-ft. Futura 
offers accommodations for tour; twin 
engines to 440 hp, with speeds to 36 mph 

the ultimate in boating for those who 
want to be first with the best. See your 
Chris-Craft dealer now 


at 


BOAT DIVISION, CHRIS-CRAFT PRPORATION @® ALGONA MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





